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IN this last year of the nineteenth century the country is brought 
face to face with a great and grave alternative which has been long 
approaching it, and which cannot now be further evaded or ignored. 

We must either contract the boundaries of our Empire or we 
must expand our military forces until they are sufficient to defend 
from all aggression the vast inland frontiers over sea, which our 
Navy cannot reach ; and this we must do without dangerously de- 
pleting these islands of their second line of defence. 

It is not, one may trust, very doubtful which course the nation 
will choose when the necessity of the choice is brought home to it, 
for ‘ Little-Englandism’ is as unpopular acreed as it deserves to be. 
But how best to act upon its choice and carry it out into speedy 
and effective action is a question of extremest moment. 

The South African War, with its severe strain upon our present 
military resources, is rapidly convincing thoughtful men—both 
soldiers and civilians—that we are coming too near the breaking- 
point of our world-wide responsibilities. It is an object-lesson 
which ‘ he who runs may read,’ and which it seems the obvious duty 
of the press to take care that the public shall read and seriously 
consider. 

That lesson can yet be learned in time, and is, in brief, the 
absolute necessity of amplifying our defensive military system until 
we stand as an armed and drilled, though not necessarily a conscript, 
nation amongst all the other armed and drilled nations of the world, 
if we would hold and hand down our Empire as it now exists through 
the twentieth century. 

It is the purpose of the two following articles, contributed by 
a soldier and a civilian respectively, to point out how, without 
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resorting to conscription, the essential and necessary strength may be 
attained by the revival of our ancient constitutional military 
system—the ballot for the Militia—which is still only suspended 
from operation year after year by Parliament. These articles will 
be followed in due course by other contributions to the discussion of 
this vital matter. 
JAMES KNOWLES, 
Editor Nineteenth Century. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 
AND THE MILITIA BALLOT 


THE building up of the British Empire is one of the marvels of the 
world’s history. There is no parallel to be found in the records of 
the past. The process of expansion, the methods of government 
applied to successively acquired possessions, the conspicuous success 
achieved, all are alike unique. To our mixed descent and the strong 
infusion of the blood of the most daring of the seafaring adventurers 
of Northern Europe we doubtless’ owe our roving instincts and our 


masterful proclivities. The.long struggle for continental dominion 
imported into England by William the First and continued during 
many centuries, had only just terminated with the loss of Calais, 
when the great seamen of Elizabeth began to point the way to 
expansion across the seas, and to lay the first foundations of colonial 
dominion. The stern naval contest with Holland followed, and civil 
war checked the outward impetus, until the genius of Cromwell arose 
to restore the shaken prestige of England, while Blake ‘taught 
nations to whom the very name of Englishmen was a strange 
sound to respect its honour and its rights.’ Reaction quickly super- 
vened, and the thunder of Dutch guns was heard by the citizens of 
London; but the disastrous reign of Charles the Second added 
New York, Antigua, Montserrat and St. Kitt’s to the possessions of 
the Crown, together with Tangier, soon to be discreditably abandoned. 
The accession of William the Third involved the nation in a 
French war, which was generally unsuccessful and did not further 
the interests of national expansion. Onwards, until the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War, England was involved in a series of contests 
which left her with new territorial outposts and with the prestige of 
such great naval victories as those of Malaga, Cape Passaro, Finisterre 
and Belleisle, but did not settle between her and France the great 
stake of colonial supremacy. Between 1756 and 1815 this tremen- 
dous issue was fought for and decided. In its later phases, the 
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gigantic struggle took the form of a direct conflict between the 
principles of the French Revolution and ‘the respect for law, for 
established authority, for existing rights,’ ' which characterise the 
English ideal of liberty. To all outward seeming the issue was at 
length narrowed to a war in which England, practically single- 
handed, was fighting against Napoleon for existence. 

Throughout this crucial period of our history—1756 to 1815— 
during which the fate of India and of North America trembled in 
the balance, there is no indication of any conscious Imperial purpose 
The British Empire, as we now understand the words, was not yet 
born. The loss of the North American Colonies, with their enormous 
future potentialities, due to the grossest impolicy, may well have- 
served to check any nascent Imperial aspirations; few could have 
foreseen that the loss would prove a gain, and that it would be 
repaired in other parts of the world. In these years of strenuous 
effort statesmen and people were far too much preoccupied to be able 
to define the real issues flung into the seething cauldron of war. At 
all cost, the menace which Napoleon held over England and over 
Europe must be ended for ever—such was doubtless the dominant 
sentiment at the beginning of this century, and the fact that out of 
the cauldron would spring an Empire such as is now our pride was 
dimly, if at all, realised. 

From the mighty conflict with Napoleon Great Britain emerged 
supreme at sea, having won a naval prestige which still endures, and 
which happily sufficed as a protection during many years in which 
the Navy was shamefully neglected. Europe was exhausted by war 
and needed a long period of rest to restore its shattered institutions, 
to replenish its manhood, and to re-create its wasted commerce. 
Great Britain alone had seen her trade increased by war, the total 
exports and imports having risen between the years 1792 and 1815 
from forty-four millions sterling to ninety-six millions—an addition 
of more than 118 per cent. In a less degree, this significant 
phenomenon had been witnessed in every contest from 1739 onwards 
except the War of American Independence (1774-1782), during 
which the British Navy was heavily overtaxed. In the War of the 
French Revolution and Empire ‘the immense increase of the 
industrial prosperity of England triumphantly refuted the predic- 
tions of her enemies, as well as the complaints of alarmists. As the 
effect of every fresh declaration of war upon the Continent had been 
to diminish competition in the great market of the world and to 
throw into their hands the navies and colonies of their adversaries, 
the English had begun to look upon the loan of millions and the 
subsidies as so much premium paid for the development of their own 
resources.’ Some depression followed the European settlement of 


' Captain A, T. Mahan. * Lanfrey’s Life of Napoleon. 
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1815; but it resulted from this era of great wars that Great Britain 
was able to steal a long march over all rivals in turning to account 
the vast powers which steam and machinery placed at the disposal 
of the national industries. For many years, therefore, England 
became the great workshop of the world, relieved from all effective 
competition, and the immense development of commerce thus arising 
soon supplied the strongest inducements to further expansion. 

The era of territorial aggrandisement by conquest from other 
Powers had ended; but huge tracts of the world were open to 
British enterprise, and natural forces came into play to promote an 
enormous extension. During the period of great wars there are few 
signs that the magnitude of the responsibilities accepted, and of the 
military demands thence arising, was ever fully realised. Those re- 
sponsibilities have since been infinitely multiplied, and the nation, 
absorbed in commercial activities, quickened in recent years by the 
growing competition of other Powers,’ forgot to consider how the 
gigantic aggregate of scattered States was to be defended. 

An empire built up by deliberate design, in pursuance of a defined and continuous 
policy, would escape the difficulties by which we are now confronted. Each fresh 
annexation would be made for an object previously considered ; each new offshoot 
would start its political life under conditions laid down with an eye to the defensive 


strength of the whole. The general principles by which the fabric could be held 
together under the strain of war, having been formulated and consistently upheld, 


the requirements of Imperial defence would be met as they arose, and power to 
resist aggression would steadily grow in proportion to the national development.* 


No empire of the ancient or of the modern world can be said to 
have been built up in strict conformity with the principles above 
enunciated ; but in some cases, such as the Roman Empire and the 
German and the Russian Empires of to-day, there is clear evidence of 
deliberation, forethought, and calculated design. With us, Empire- 
building has taken the form of pure evolution, little heeded in the 
process, and almost wholly without guidance. It has naturally 
followed that defensive strength has not advanced pari passu with 
the continuous extension of our frontiers, and that the enhanced 
responsibilities to which each annexation or added protectorate 
immediately gave rise have never been practically recognised. 

Since 1884 only, as Lord Rosebery pointed out more than three 
years ago,° 2,600,000 square miles of the earth’s surface have been 
either annexed or rendered subject to British influence, increasing 
the total area of our Empire by about one-third. Since this signifi- 
cant statement was made the destruction of the rule of the Khalifa 
has brought a vast unexplored tract of the Sudan under British 
protection, has nearly led to a conflict with France, and has placed 


* Notably the United States and Germany. 
‘ Imperial Defence, April 1897. 
® Speech at Edinburgh, 9th of October, 1896. 
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us in entirely new relations to the formidable power of Abyssinia, 
with its great fighting population and its modern armaments. 
Lord Rosebery’s figures are already out of date and must be 
materially modified. While we are for the most part absolutely 
ignorant of existing responsibilities, we are constantly being urged 
to undertake new ones in every part of the world. To assume the 
entire control of the military forces of China, with a view to the 
rehabilitation of that paralysed Colossus, seems a small matter to 
some publicists. Others advocate a protectorate of Siam, although 
we are at present wholly in the dark as to the practical liabilities 
created by the latest Anglo-French agreement. The press is almost 
unanimous in demanding the annexation of the Transvaal and the © 
Orange Free State as a necessary consequence of the present war. 
Minor projects, all entailing an increase of Imperial responsibility, 
will occur to every thoughtful student of the times. 

Many forces have combined to support the general forward policy 
which has been conspicuously popular in recent years. Pride in our 
national achievements, consciousness of vigour and eagerness to 
provide it with new outlets, growing perception of the grandeur of 
the Empire and jealousy of its honour—these are healthy symptoms. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to view without misgiving the 
steady growth of the power of capital and its close, if occult, relations 
with a portion of the press in most countries. Von Moltke, one of the 
most careful students of international affairs, recorded his opinion that 
the most probable cause of the wars of the future would have to be 
sought in the agency of ‘the Bourse.’ Wholly beneficent in pro- 
moting legitimate enterprises, conferring indirect national advan- 
tage, capital may nevertheless be employed in ways which threaten 
danger to the State, as von Moltke believed. It is an unwholesome 
feature of modern life that large secret powers have come to be 
vested in individuals to whom patriotism may be unknown, and 
who may not even be citizens of the State with whose interests they 
gamble. The Jameson Raid is a grave warning for all time, and 
the imperative necessity for carefully examining into the real sources 
of inspiration of movements which arrogate to themselves Imperial 
sanctions is sufficiently apparent. It is now clear that advantage 
may be taken of the true Imperial instinct which animates the 
British people in order to subserve the private ends of individuals. 
‘That vain-glorious humour which . . . . vaunts itself as an 
Imperial virtue has,’ wrote Raleigh,® ‘ been the true cause of more 
wars than have troubled the world upon all other occasions whatso- 
ever.’ There have lately been too many manifestations*of a spurious 
Imperialism springing from tainted sources. In the words of Bacon, 
‘ Prosperity doth but discover vice,’ and the marked prosperity of 


* Discourse on The Original and Fundamental Cause of Natural, Arbitrary and 
Civil War. 
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the British Empire in recent years, has unquestionably brought 
about some exceedingly unpleasant revelations. 

When the complexity of the forces by which our Empire has 
been created, the mixed motives which have prompted expansion, 
the marvellous success achieved and the self-complacency which that 
success inevitably inspired, are taken into full consideration, it does 
not seem surprising that the vital question of defence should have 
been overlooked. Empire building, since 1815, has not been the 
business of the State alone, although the State has sometimes 
advanced and sometimes hindered the process. Even when the 
Government of the day took the strong step of authorising the 
bombardment of the forts of Alexandria in 1882, carrying with it 
the necessity for defeating and breaking up the Egyptian Army, 
there was no recognition of the enormous responsibilities assumed. 
After the action of Tel-el-Kebir and the occupation of Cairo, Egypt 
with all its contingent liabilities passed absolutely into British hands. 
Nevertheless, the occupation was regarded as temporary, and approxi- 
mate dates for the evacuation were forthcoming. Within six months 
of Tel-el-Kebir the Sudan was in flames. Appalling slaughter and 
years of war followed, during which British blood and treasure were 
lavishly expended upon the shores of the Red Sea and the banks of 
the Upper Nile. To-day British officers hold Fashoda, 2,200 miles 
from the Mediterranean, and the contingent possibilities arising out 
of the occupation of Egypt have not yet wholly revealed themselves. 
We are justly proud of our great work in the valley of the Nile; but 
we need not, therefore, forget the enormous responsibilities with 
which Egypt has burdened the Empire. This is but one instance 
out of many in which a decision quickly taken, without any realisa- 
tion of its effects, has added vastly to the military requirements, 
actual and potential, of the British Empire. Other huge additions 
to the territories which we administer, involving possibilities hardly 
less onerous, are due to the energies or the ambitions of individuals. 

While continuously adding to the weight of our responsibilities, 
we have so far neglected to increase our strength in proportion, or to 
seek for any satisfactory solution of the problem of Imperial defence. 
It has thus come to pass that the Empire, which to some of us is 
almost a religion, depends for its security largely upon prestige, and that 
local disaster not promptly retrieved might shatter the whole struc- 
ture. Twice since the peace of 1815 there have been grave warnings. 
When in 1854, in obedience to the demands of the press, and with- 
out the smallest idea of the military requirements, the nation entered 
upon the Crimean War in the train of Napoleon the Third, there 
were no self-governing colonies. Years of peace had reduced the 
Army to an aggregate of gallant regiments, untrained and unprepared 
for war; but disaster on the upland before Sebastopol—barely 
averted—would not have shaken the foundations of the Empire. 
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Our military system, if system it could be called, was tried, and 
found utterly wanting. Only the devotion of the regimental officers 
and the brilliant fighting power and pathetic endurance of the British 
soldiers shed lustre upon a dark page of history. The crisis passed 
and sorely needed reforms were tardily adopted ; but there was no 
attempt to gauge the military needs of the Empire—then moderate 
compared with present requirements. 

In 1857 the nation was face to face with another crisis. While 
Delhi held out the fate of India trembled in the balance. A small 
group of men standing behind Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab was 
able to save the situation, and the arrival of John Nicholson on the 
Ridge before Delhi was the turning point in the historic siege: 
National disaster, rendered imminent largely by an effete military 
system, was averted by the genius and the devotion of individuals, 
and looking back through the stirring annals of the great Mutiny, 
it is impossible not to feel that no nation has the right to count 
upon the presence in special posts at a time of dire emergency of 
such men as those who saved India. 

To-day we are face to face with another national crisis, in some 
aspects distinctly more serious than those of 1854 and 1857. The 
war in South Africa resembles that of the Crimea, in that it was 
strenuously advocated by the press, and that all the military con- 
ditions were completely misunderstood. On the other hand, the 
severe contest, which a few months ago was contemplated without any 
misgiving, like the great struggle of 1857, must be carried through to 
success, or the Empire will be dismembered. When precipitating the 
issue, President Krugerand his advisers doubtless failed to perceive that 
Imperial considerations rendered military success vital to Great Britain, 
or to realise what this supreme necessity implied. The war, whatever 
course the operations may take, whatever the victories and the 
reverses, will teach many great lessons, but the greatest of all is 
already clear as the sun at noonday. We have received a plain warn- 
ing which we dare not disregard. The responsibilities of the Empire 
have been allowed to outrun its military strength. The needs of 
Imperial defence have not been accurately estimated. Those who 
have maintained that our military system did not accord with the 
national requirements have been justified. 

For many years I have ventured to protest against the ascendency 
of measures of passive defence in our preparations. As I pointed 
out more than two years ago ’— 

The growth of sedentary forces and of expenditure upon the multifarious 
demands of passive defence has been a marked feature in recent years, and has 
directly tended towards the dangerous enfeeblement of our mobile army. 

Nevertheless, with strange inconsistency we have accepted the dictates of a 
forward policy in matters Imperial. New responsibilities are being incurred in 


7 ¢Our Military Requirements,’ Fortnightly Review, November 1897. 
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various parts of the world which may at any time make heavy demands upon our 
military strength. Such demands will without doubt take the form of mobile 
forces, not sedentary troops or fortifications. On these grounds, as on all others, 
the present system stands condemned as inadequate and unsuitable. The most 
pressing military requirement is the provision of a field force ready at all times 
for embarkation." 


_ This ‘ most pressing military requirement’ has lately made itself 
keenly felt. When it was urgently necessary to reinforce the troops 
in Natal and Cape Colony, without invoking the machinery of 
mobilisation, by which the certainty of war would be implied, only a 
battalion of infantry could be sent from this country, and it was 
necessary to borrow a brigade together with three cavalry regiments 
and three field batteries from India, whence in less fortunate 
circumstances they could not have been forthcoming. If 40,000 
men had been available for instant embarkation at a time when the 
want of grass prevented the Boers from taking the field, it is surely 
not too much to say that at least there would have been no isolated 
Ladysmith to hamper our strategy, and to give rise to a whole train 
of evils. The arrival at this juncture of 30,000 men in Natal and 
10,000 in Cape Colony would have been of more value than that of 
a far larger force later, and the course of the campaign would have 
been altered in some material respects. 

A real national emergency has since arisen, and the Empire has 
nobly responded to the call of patriotism. Men of every degree have 
volunteered for active service in numbers greater than can be 
employed ; but at home and in the colonies improvisation has been 
necessary to an extent which is calculated to raise grave reflections. 
In place of organised bodies, passing smoothly from a state of peace 
to one of war, new units have to be created and equipped. 

Our Militia is more than 20,000 men below its establishment 
and is short of officers. Its battalions can be embodied by Royal 
Proclamation to meet a pressing need, but are not available for service 
in South Africa except by the consent of the individual men who 
compose them. Only the excellent spirit which pervades the force 
permits its free employment abroad. It cannot provide its quota 
of field artillery, and of late years it has come to be regarded as a 
feeder for the regular Army rather than as an independent auxiliary 
force. The so-called Militia Reserve of about 30,000 men is an 
Army Reserve composed of Militiamen who, in return for a retain- 
ing fee, hold themselves in readiness to join the regular forces in the 
event of war. Thus the character of the old constitutional force has 
undergone much change, and the tendency is to view a Militia 
battalion with favour in proportion to the number of men who quit 
its ranks for the Army rather than in regard to its individual 
efficiency. 


* At a moderate estimate I put this force at 40,000 men. 
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The Volunteers were originally raised at a time when the 
first principles of national defence were totally misunderstood. 
The natural response to the vapourings of the French colonels 
in 1858 was an increase to the fleet. For this, indifferently 
trained forces and ill-conceived fortifications were most inadequately 
substituted. The Volunteer movement of 1859 was a worthy 
expression of the patriotism of a free people determined to uphold 
its rights and its honour. The movement was beneficial in many 
ways; but the gain in national strength was certainly not in 
proportion to the aspirations of the promoters. Much has been 
done in recent years to improve the force; which, however, has 
changed its character in some respects. Originally intended to be 
almost self-supporting—a free gift to the national cause—it has 
made increasing demands upon the State until its annual cost 
amounts to about one million sterling,” thus exceeding that 
of the admirable militia of Switzerland.’ In some cases it may 
almost be said to have become a paid force. While the efficiency 
of certain Volunteer battalions reaches a very high standard, the 
inequalities of the force are far too great, and its organisation and 
equipment leave much to be desired. The fact has not been 
sufficiently recognised that the ‘volunteer principle is adapted only 
to certain classes of the population, and cannot be suitable for 
general adoption. How high is the feeling which pervades the 
Volunteers can be judged by the large number of officers and men 
who have shown their willingness to give up their occupations in 
order to uphold the national honour in South Africa. There will be 
no difficulty in obtaining 50,000 men if their services are required. 
While, however, the force as constituted can only have been intended 
to meet in the field the picked regular troops of the most highly 
trained armies of Europe, the War Office has decided to send to 
South Africa only detached companies, to be absorbed into the 
regimental system of the line battalions.’ The significance of this 
decision can hardly be overlooked. 

The total force nominally available to meet such an emergency 
as the present is very large. Exclusive of British troops in India, 
the aggregate of so-called ‘ effectives ’ amounts to nearly 595,000 men, 
of whom about 555,000 were in the United Kingdom on the 
outbreak of war. This vast mass of men is serving under at least six 
different sets of conditions, and in every category the numbers fall short 
of the establishment. Ifall the cadres had been complete, there would 
have been nearly 640,000 armed men in this country in September. 
Nevertheless, when war appeared imminent it was necessary to make 


® The actual total cost of the maintenance of the Volunteers is, of course, far 
larger. 

%” Providing on a war footing about four hundred thousand trained and organised 
men. 
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an immediate demand upon India and also upon Colonial garrisons, 
already in some cases sufficiently scanty. And now that the mass of 
the able-bodied regular troops has been embarked, we have to fall 
back upon improvisation for the reinforcements which are already 
seen to be required. 

In one sense our Army system has worked well. The reservists 
responded to the call with the utmost alacrity, as previous experience 
had led us to expect with full confidence. The mobilisation of an 
Army Corps and a cavalry division, followed at intervals by that of 
further infantry divisions, was on the whole smoothly effected. The 
gigantic task of transporting the enormous mass of men, animals, 
and stores across 6,000 miles of sea was accomplished with a speed 
and a success which no other Power in the world could have ap- 
proached. To say that the system has broken down would be unjust. 
On the other hand, it must now be clear to every cool observer that 
the system has proved absolutely inadequate and inherently unsuited 
to our Imperial requirements, as had been predicated. 

The severe contest in South Africa is at present being carried 
on in circumstances which are exceptionally favourable. We have 
for the moment no other preoccupation, and we are able to put forth 
our whole military strength. So much we owe less to our foreign 
policy than the magnificent fleet which has been created in the 
last twelve years, in response to the demands of individual writers 
enforced by the enlightened intelligence of the nation. In other 
circumstances, irretrievable disaster to the Empire might have 
occurred. ‘I am bordering on seventy-seven years passed in 
honour,’ wrote the Duke of Wellington in 1845. ‘I hope the 
Almighty may protect me from being a witness of the tragedy which 
I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take measures to avert.’ If 
the plain warning which we have now received passes unregarded, if 
the writing on the wall flickers out into darkness undeciphered, 
these words will find an echo in many hearts. If the splendid fabric 
of the Empire is to be handed down as the inviolate and inviolable 
heritage of our race, organic reform of our military system is im- 
peratively demanded. 

This is the great question which the British people must face 
when the present war has been brought toa conclusion. It would 
be premature to speak of details; but the fundamental principles of 
the essential changes which are required cannot be too soon 
realised. We must no longer deal with Imperial defence in piece- 
meal fashion. Wrangling over the constitution of half-trained forces 
affecting to safeguard the United Kingdom from invasion by the 
highly disciplined and perfectly equipped armies of modern Europe 
must cease. ‘The maintenance of sea supremacy has been assumed 
as the basis of the system of Imperial defence against attacks from 
over the sea,’ said the Duke of Devonshire ; "' but all that is implied 

"! Guildhall, 3rd of December, 1896. 
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by this incontrovertible proposition still awaits realisation. 
Protection of the ocean communications of the Empire, carrying 
with it home defence against organised invasion, is the first 
postulate of our problem. This is the primary duty of the 
Navy, which throughout our history has been and must 
always continue to be a defensive force in the Imperial sense. 
The functions of the Regular Army are to provide for the permanent 
military needs of India and for the garrisons of certain colonial 
stations, while holding in perfect readiness for immediate embarka- 
tion a large field force of allarms. The Army at present discharges the 
first of these duties with difficulty, and has lately proved its total 
inability to discharge the second. Behind the Regular Army, we 
require a homogeneous, well-trained and equipped force of not less 
than 400,000 men, capable of being mobilised within a fortnight. 

It is certain that we cannot afford a large increase to the Regular 
Army, even if the difficulties of increased recruiting could be success- 
fully overcome. Nor is it possible or necessary to apply compulsion 
of the Continental type to a force which must be largely employed 
abroad. There is only one course open to us, and that is to apply 
the Militia ballot without distinction to all able-bodied citizens. 
The power to do this is already vested in the Crown; the necessary 
machinery exists and has recently been overhauled. ’ Industrially 
the country would suffer nothing by the operation of the ballot ; 
physically our manhood would gain. The cost would be trivial in 
comparison with that of an equivalent regular force. The Yeomanry 
and some few Volunteer battalions would remain, and could be exempted 
from the ballot on stipulated conditions of efficiency. The mass of the 
Volunteers would be absorbed into the national force. ‘An armed 
people,’ wrote Burke, who probably did not understand the meaning of 
the words in their modern sense, ‘ is the true constitutional Militia of 
the Kingdom.’ The ideal of an ‘armed people’ has been attained by 
the great Military Powers of Europe ; but, in their eager straining after 
numbers, they have been compelled to cut down the period of service 
with the colours belowa sound minimum. The solidarity of the older 
professional armies has thus been shaken, if not destroyed, and purely 
militia systems such as that of Switzerland have gained in proportion. 
A national British force obtained by the ballot could be rendered 
formidable to the last degree. Given the power of automatically filling 
the cadres of a strictly territorial Militia from the best manhood of the 
country, it needs no exceptional genius to organise the national 
resources for war. The British: Army is rich in organising power, 
which has hitherto been cramped and fettered by impossible condi- 
tions. If the task before us is onerous, there are men well qualified 
to carry it to success. 

Although I do not now speak of the Colonial forces which are 
supplying gallant comrades to our troops in South Africa, they must 
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be included in the coming reorganisation, which should be rendered 
national in the highest sense. In their case, also, the Militia principle, 
varied in its application to suit local conditions, appears essential. 
Canada has accepted this principle, and in other colonies it is dormant. 
The Colonial forces contain some of the finest fighting material in 
the world. With them as with us there is no lack of men. An 
organisation based upon Imperial needs and not on local caprice, 
combined with a higher standard of training for war, is our universal 
requirement. 

Amongst much that is dark and painful in recent events, there 
are features instinct with light and hope. ‘Adversity doth but 
discover virtue,’ and the sterling qualities of the British soldier 
have never shone brighter than on the heavily stricken fields of 
South Africa. «Regular and Colonial troops have been called upon 
to face the terrific fire of magazine rifles of which European armies 
know nothing, and have unflinchingly stood the trying ordeal. A 
united Empire has risen to meet a national emergency, and its 
manhood of every degree shows no signs of decadence. If we 
emerge from this difficult contest stronger, bound together by 
closer ties, with a new understanding of our Imperial responsibilities, 
and with purer aims, the gallant lives cheerfully surrendered and the 
lifelong sorrows that have fallen upon British homes in many lands 
will have their recompense. 

Our Empire stands as the true symbol of liberty and of progress 
throughout the world facing the forces of reaction. ‘ Wherever,’ said a 
great American, ‘the “Sovereignty” of Great Britain has gone, two 
blades of grass have grown where one grew before. Her flag, wher- 
ever it has been advanced, has benefited the country over which it 
floats, and has carried with it civilisation, the Christian religion, order, 
justice and prosperity.’ If there is anything in the world which is 
worth defending, it is an Empire that can be thus described. The 
means exist in profusion. It is not materiel alone, but organised and 
trained fighting men that we most need. ‘ Walled towns, stored 
arsenals and armouries, goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery and the like: All this.is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and the disposition of the people be stout 
and warlike.’'? Our race remains ‘stout and warlike,’ as it has 
proved itself in every sea of the world and on a thousand fields ; 
but we have accepted a policy involving responsibilities which have 
overtaxed our organised strength. An Empire which is content to 
trust to prestige unsupported by adequate force stands on the brink 
of a precipice. The rehabilitation of our naval strength was achieved 
by means of an appeal to the intelligence and the patriotism of the 
British people. To the nation in the widest sense an appeal 
for the reorganisation of our military forces must now be addressed. 


2 Bacon. 
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I firmly believe that the true solution of the problem is to be found 
only in the application of the ballot to the old constitutional force 
which up to the legalisation of a Standing Army in 1689 may be 
said to have fought the battles of England, and which rendered 
possible the victories of the Peninsula and of Waterloo. If this view 
is admitted to be correct, I am confident that an appeal to the 
democracy, which in the present emergency has shown a spirit 
worthy of the best traditions of our race, will not be made in vain. If 
the standard and the organisation of our military resources are not 
speedily raised to the level required by our vast Imperial responsi- 
bilities, then the bitter words of an old classic writer will before long 
be applied to the British nation : . 

. . » Oceidit, occidit 


Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, .. . 


That the present grave warning may not pass unregarded is my 
most earnest desire. 


G. S. CLARKE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MILITARY WEAKNESS OF ENGLAND 
AND THE MILITIA BALLOT 


In the last number of this Review it was pointed out that the results 
of the campaign now in progress in South Africa are not in the 
least likely to be limited to that quarter of the world. ‘No one can 
tell,’ said Count von Biilow, the Prussian Foreign Minister, in the 
German Reichstag, ‘what the consequences of the present war in 
South Africa may be;’ but some of them we begin to perceive 
already, and it is obvious that they will be comprehensive. During 
the past month events have occurred to convince us that the task we 
have undertaken is in itself a tolerably large one. 

We went to war, Iam afraid, like the fatuous Minister of Napoleon 
the Third in 1870, with a light heart. We started with an outburst of 
jubilant Jingoism, especially’ manifest in society and the music-halls, 
and a general impression that we were in for a comparatively easy kind 
of military picnic, which would cover us with glory and fill the world 
with envy. There was the British Army, with all its most famous 
generals on the one side, and a Militia of farmers on the other, and 
our anticipations seemed almost justifiable. We forgot that the 
process of beating down a resolute and brave people, of Teutonic 
race, absolutely united in the determination to defend what they 
regarded as their liberty, can never be other than a difficult enter- 
prise, especially when it has to be performed in an extensive and 
distant country, which presents many natural obstacles to an 
invading army of regular troops. We shall succeed in the task 
eventually, but after difficulties and reverses which have already had 
a sobering effect upon the nation, and at a cost which is likely to be 
more rather than less than 100,000,000/. sterling ; and, unhappily, so 
far from having impressed the inhabitants of foreign countries with an 
idea of our military efficiency, a quite opposite effect has been produced. 

It is humiliating to have to say it, but, as a matter of fact, 
for weeks past in the press of every civilised nation, not ex- 
cluding that of our good friends the United States, there has 
been a chorus of contemptuous satisfaction over what is regarded as 
the miserable exhibition Great Britain has made of herself in this 
unfortunate contest. ‘We told you so,’ say the scribes of Berlin, 
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Paris, Vienna, of St. Petersburg and Brussels, in unpleasant 
unison. ‘John Bull is no good for military work; he has plenty 
of money, we know, and a lot of ships, but on land all he can do is 
to get the better of Asiatics and Africans, and when he comes to 
fighting civilised folks he makes a muddle of it. His soldiers are 
brave, of course, but he has not enough of them, and they are badly 
led and improperly organised.’ It is disagreeable to know that this 
kind of talk is reverberating through the world, and all the worse 
because there is a substratum of truth in it. The Transvaal War 
may have been necessary, or even, as Ministers maintain, inevitable ; 
but if the object was to raise British prestige, it certainly cannot be 
said to have been successful. Nevertheless our sacrifices and burdens 
will have been useful if they have taught us some of the lessons which 
are so obligingly presented by our candid friends and kindly critics 
abroad. We have learnt, or ought to have learnt, that as a military 
Power we are absolutely unequal to the duties and responsibilities of 
our Imperial position ; and if we make haste to act upon that know- 
ledge, tens of millions of British money and thousands of British and 
Colonial and Boer lives will not have been thrown away for nothing. 

In point of fact, we shall have no choice in the matter. A re- 
organisation and increase of the British Army will be absolutely 
forced upon us as soon as the present hostilities are concluded, if not 
even before. At the time I am writing ' it has become clear that 
the entire available Regular Army of England will be engaged in the 
task of overcoming the armies of the Boer Republics and repressing 
the Afrikander insurrection in the Cape Colony. We set out with the 
idea that what was called the First Army Corps of about 47,000 men, 
supplemented by the then existing garrisons of the Colonies and a 
draft from India, would have been sufficient to accomplish the objects 
we had in view. Since then we have mobilised a Fifth and a Sixth 
Division, a Seventh is under orders, and there is talk of an Eighth; 
and we are utilising several thousands of irregular troops and volun- 
teers of one kind and another raised in the South African territories. 
With all this, it seems that our generals, so far from being able to sweep 
the burgher levies before them, and advance victoriously on Pretoria, 
are not, in fact, in a condition to effectually oppose the invasion of our 
own colonies. With well over 100,000 troops in the field or on the 
way out, it is seriously suggested that the forces at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa are insufficient, and that at least 
150,000 will be required. Nor, when we come to think about it, 
does this number really seem excessive, for our task is to subdue, not 
merely a nation, but a people in arms—almost the whole Dutch- 
speaking people of South Africa—and that people mainly a peasantry 
operating in their own wild and difficult country, well armed, capably 
led, and descended from the most obstinately tenacious of European 

» December 14th. 
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races. On operations easier than this other European War Offices 
have sometimes had to expend armies larger, actually or propor- 
tionately, than that which is in the field in South Africa. 
The Spaniards at one time had upwards of 150,000 men engaged 
in the ineffectual attempt at coping with the Cuban rebels; the 
Austrians required some 200,000 men to subdue the Bosnian 
mountaineers, and then they took two years before the business was 
completed ; the Italians made an utterly hopeless muddle of their 
Abyssinian campaign with over 60,000 men in the field; and the 
Americans, even now, have 65,000 troops in the Philippines, and are 
still far from having overcome the resistance of the half-armed, un- 
organised, islanders. And after all, neither the Cuban rebels, the 
Bosnian mountaineers, or the Tagals of the Eastern Archipelago are to 
be compared as fighting men with our present tough and determined 
antagonists. It is noticeable that from the beginning the well- 
informed writers of the German military press have prophesied that 
150,000 British troops at least would be needed before the Boers were 
vanquished. The number seems enormous to us, but that is only 
because we have never been able to grasp the scale of modern military 
armaments. As things go at present, such a force is not a gigantic 
army; it represents less than four of the available army corps 
which the German General Staff would be prepared to mobilise at a 
fortnight’s notice, and no European Power would have undertaken 
operations against such an enemy as the South African Dutchmen 
over a country several times the size of France? with a smaller 
number of men in the field. We have lost our sense of proportion 
owing to the comparatively cheap rate at which we have been luckily 
enabled to run the most gigantic Imperial business on record. We 
call it a great war if we have ten thousand troops engaged ; we lose our 
heads after a victory over practically unarmed savages, in which we 
have sacrificed a few score men and officers. Itis clear that we must 
revise our estimates. Either we shall have to draw in our horns and 
abandon our policy of extension and expansion, or we must be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices equivalent to the calls upon our military 
resources. We must give up the idea that we can be content with a 
mighty Navy, which involves no kind of burden on the bulk of the 
population, and with an Army less than that of the third-rate 
Powers of Europe. 

Apart from all general considerations, the sequel of the South 
African War must necessarily be a large increase of our armed forces, 
simply because for many years to come a great British garrison will be 
required in the various Afrikander States and Provinces. I have 
been taken to task by some critics for estimating the future South 


2 Area of France, 204,146 square miles; area of the Cape Colony and the native 
territories, over 300,000; of the Orange Free State, 48,326; of the Transvaal, 119,000; 
of Natal, 29,434; of Bechuanaland, 400,000. 
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African Army of Occupation at 20,000 to 30,000 men.* But in the 
light of events this now seems an unduly moderate estimate. Con- 
sidering the revelations we have recently had of the Boer character 
and fighting capacity, few people will maintain that it would be safe 
to leave South Africa without at least 40,000, and probably 50,000, 
British troops after the war is over. It is true that some South 
African experts maintain that when hostilities are ended, and the 
Dutch feel themselves hopelessly beaten, they will become so friendly 
and contented that an armed force will no longer be necessary for 
the country. With all deference to these authorities, one must be 
permitted to accept this prophecy with the utmost scepticism. If 
the Boers hate us now, after a long period in which we have at least 
attempted to treat them with justice and toleration, what reason 
in the world is there to suppose that they will love us after we 
have carried fire and sword through their country, destroyed 
their towns, laid waste their fields, killed and wounded thousands 
of their citizens, and deprived them of their independence? As a 
matter of experience, a defeated nation, especially when it has only 
been overcome by overwhelming numbers after a stubborn and 
desperate resistance, does not usually love its conquerors. I 
never heard that the French began to like the English after 
Waterloo, or the Germans after Sedan. The wounds may heal in 
time, and fair and just government will do much; but for years to 
come we must expect the Dutch of South Africa to live in sullen and 
brooding discontent, ready to seize a chance of injuring and 
embarrassing England, if only we give them the power. It is 
scarcely likely that we shall be able to deprive them of the rifle, 
which is a necessity for a people of settlers and hunters, living in a 
wild country in the midst of a numerous population of savages ; and 
so, though we may break up the Governments of Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein, and do away with their Creusot guns and field 
batteries and German artillery officers, and the rest of their military 
paraphernalia, we shall still need to keep a strong and efficient 
police, with a large proportion of mounted men constantly available. 

How is that force to be supplied except from the British Army ? 
It has been suggested that we might recruit it, either from the 
natives, or from the loyalist white colonists. Either alternative 
seems equally inadmissible. To arm the Kaffirs and the Zulus 
would be suicidal to ourselves, even if it were not a crime which 
would arouse, and justly arouse, the whole civilised world against us. 
The decadence of the Britannic Empire will have begun when we levy 
an army of barbarian mercenaries to keep white men in subjection. 
It would be scarcely less disastrous, and almost equally unjustifiable, 
to employ the Cape and Natal English fora similar purpose ; for this 

3 See ‘South African Problems and Le:sons,’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
December 1899. 
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would stereotype a condition of veiled civil war through South Africa, 
and render the hope of ever conciliating the Dutch sentiment almost 
futile. No; it is only on British troops that we can rely to maintain 
order in the conquered provinces ; andif we can escape without locking 
up something like a whole British Army Corps in South Africa for 
the next two decades, I believe many of our best military authorities 
will think that we have got off rather easily. Here, then, is at once a 
great addition to our military responsibilities, and one which will 
involve a complete reconstruction of our present system. That 
system is just able to cope with the task of feeding the Indian Army 
and other foreign garrisons in normal times, without mobilising 
the Reserve. Even the comparatively small addition involved by the 
Egyptian Army of Occupation threw it out of gear, and compelled the 
Government to raise fresh battalions. With a permanent force in 
South Africa more than half as large as the British Army in Asia, the 
whole system will break down completely unless it is largely 
modified or entirely recast. Even if we do no more than attempt to 
provide for the immediate exigencies of the situation, some forty or 
fifty thousand troops would have to be added to our regular military 
establishment. 

But unfortunately we are compelled to do a great deal more than 
that. The lesson of the South African War will be completely thrown 
away if we do not. Englishmen ought to realise what this campaign 
means to us. It has been sometimes held up as an example of the 
success of our system of short service and reserves, inasmuch as it 
has shown that we really can call up to the colours the reservists 
when we require them, and that with their aid we can put into 
the field a considerable force at comparatively short notice. Yes ; 
but let us understand that with all this we are able to do no more 
than supply just sufficient men—if they are sufficient—to beat 
down a sparse population of farmers in one corner of our 
Colonial Empire. Do not let us make any mistake about it. The 
available British active-service Army is at this moment occupied in 
fighting General Joubert’s militia and the Cape rebels. On that 
object we are employing practically the whole of our infantry which 
is fit for service, including all our corps Wélite, such as the 
Guards, the Rifle Brigade, and the Highland regiments; our best 
cavalry regiments are utilised also; absolutely the whole of the 
Army Service Corps is in the field; the greater part of our artillery 
has been embodied; and with all this we have to eke out our 
resources with Colonial contingents, Volunteers, Yeomanry, and 
South African mounted irregulars. We have even had to draw troops 
from India, which, properly speaking, is not able to spare a man or a 
horse to send beyond the seas, Left behind are a good many half- 
drilled men of one kind or another, but scarcely more than the 
elements out of which a fighting army can be formed. We have 
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some good Militia regiments without transport, a sufficient artillery, 
or an adequate staff, and we have the Volunteers (with their best men 
already called out), who are merely civilians with some notion of drill 
and a slight acquaintance with the use of the rifle. There is 
excellent’ stuff no doubt among these auxiliaries, just as, indeed, 
there is plenty of good material in our fields and towns to be got by 
paying a sufficient price for it. But a recruiting ground does not 
make an army; and what we should do if a sudden call came upon 
us to send another seventy or eighty or one hundred thousand men to 
some other quarter of the world it is difficult to say. 

Nor is it fanciful to suggest that such a necessity might arise. 
Thanks to our usual good-luck, we have got into this South African War 
at a time when there is no other call upon our military resources ; but 
who shall guarantee us a similar immunity in future? If things had 
gone somewhat differently, any time during the last few years, we might 
have had to fight President Kruger in Africa at the same moment 
as we had to dispose of the Khalifa in the Soudan, to send an Army 
Corps to the Far East, and perhaps even to array 100,000 men upon 
the Indian frontier. As it is, a very little shifting of the sands of 
European diplomacy, coupled with the death of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, might involve us in the last-named necessity at any moment. 

With an Empire like our own, guarding the second longest 
land frontier in the world, and faced with subject populations 
in two Continents, it is impossible to limit the calls upon us, or to 
suppose that we can continue to exist on the utterly inadequate 
margin of safety we have been content to tolerate so long. I am 
aware, of course, that we happen to possess a Navy, and no doubt I 
shall be told that we need not be unduly alarmed as long as our iron 
shield-wall remains intact. But when we are told that naval 
supremacy can of itself compensate for military inferiority, there is a 
simple reply. Even a British ironclad cannot get to Pretoria, nor 
can a whole squadron of cruisers demonstrate effectually at Cabul. 
One is not ignorant of the great proposition which the naval experts 
have been for years past industriously hammering into the heads of 
the British public. Stated briefly, the maxim comes to this: if the 
Navy is strong enough we cannot be attacked; if it is not strong 
enough, no army can save us. So far as applies to the invasion of 
these islands that theory is sound, and no sensible person cares to 
dispute it. The argument was very effectively illustrated, by that 
excellent correspondent of the Times who calls himself ‘ Navalis,’ in a 
recent letter to that journal. ‘If, he said, ‘ you had caught a lion 
in a pit, you would not require to descend into the trap to kill the 
animal ; you would simply leave him to starve to death at his leisure.’ 
Tf our Navy is mastered on the seas, the enemy would scarcely need 

five 2 the risks and burdens of invasion. He would simply sit still 


Japan—tyntil distress and loss of foreign trade had forced us to 
nation. W. c2 
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surrender. This may be true; but two things remain to besaid. In 
the first place, though Great Britain is an island, the British Empire 
is not. Outside Europe we are a great Continental Power, exposed 
to all the duties and dangers of such a position, and, as the South 
African War has shown, and as the course of international affairs at 
any time during the last few years should have taught us, we have 
no security that we may not receive a sudden call on short notice 
to send a very large army across the seas.. If we have escaped the 
necessity, except in the one instance before us, it is more from good 
fortune than from any other cause. A very trifling mistake at the 
Foreign Office in Downing Street or the State Department in 
Washington might have entailed upon us the obligation to transfer a 
couple of hundred thousand men to North America in 1896, at the 
very moment perhaps that President Kruger might possibly have 
chosen in such circumstances to strike at us in South Africa. 

The principle laid down by the school of naval experts, who 
have very advantageously dominated English thought on the subject 
for the last few years, was that the country neither could nor ought 
to rely for defence on its Army; it could not, because the most 
overpoweringly strong military force could not possibly protect us 
against the adverse consequences of losing the command of the sea, 
and it ought not to imagine that any army could possibly per- 
form the functions which should only be allotted to the maritime 
arm. . We are, therefore, bound to devote every effort to maintain 
the Navy at its highest point of efficiency, and at all costs and 
sacrifices to keep it at such a strength that it could successfully 
oppose any hostile maritime combination that is likely to be formed 
against us. The corollary of this policy on the diplomatic side was 
an attitude of friendly but lofty isolation. We did not seek allies, 
nor indeed did we particularly want them, so long as we could rely 
on our own unaided strength at sea to guard us against any inter- 
national dangers that. could reasonably be expected to threaten us. 
The doctrine industriously hammered into the public mind by a very 
able body of naval strategists and writers had this great benefit, that 
at least it concentrated attention upon the Navy, and brought home 
to all parties in the country the paramount duty of maintaining our 
sea-power at the highest possible point of efficiency. There is some 
danger, I am aware, that the great cardinal principle of English 
defensive policy may be lost sight of, as soon as we begin to regaxd 
the Army as anything but a valuable auxiliary to the Navy, intend 
chiefly to assist it by supplying gigantic landing parties, and “td 
garrison the stations and dependencies of Great Britain beyond the 
seas. Yet, even for that purpose, the experience of the past year has 
shown that our military resources are inadequate. And it must alwavs - 
be recollected that the naval as well as the military situation is the 
fast altering to our disadvantage. The system of isolation eWe have 
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defiance was in many respects extremely suitable to us for the 
last thirty years of our history ; since during that period we have only 
‘had to reckon with one first-class and one second-class foreign navy, 
and with three or four others which had hardly to be taken into 
serious account. When they had placed us in a condition to over- 
come the combined fleets of France and Russia, our naval adminis- 
trators had pretty nearly performed their duty. 

But the problem of the future is alarger one. No less than three 
‘new great naval Powers are appearing on the sea, and they promise 
in a few years to become very nearly as formidable on that element 
as our older rivals. It is most significant that the German Govern-' 
ment has just laid before the Reichstag a project for doubling the 
Imperial Navy; and, though that scheme in its present form may 
be rejected, there can be little doubt that in the course of the 
next few years the German people will turn resolutely to the task 
of equipping itself with a really powerful maritime force. There 
is nothing, as far as one can see, to prevent the Germans from be- 
coming a first-class naval Power, if such is their desire; money, skill, 
science, and a capacity for warlike organisation, they possess in 
abundance. In the iron and stéel manufacture they are scarcely 
second to ourselves. They own a fairly extensive coast-line, some 
good harbours, a large mercantile marine, and a valuable strategic 
adjunct in the Baltic and North Sea Canal. If their maritime 
population, though excellent in quality, is rather limited in numbers, 
it is always possible that they may succeed in enlisting many a 
sturdy Hollander, who might possibly repay us in this fashion for 
the attentions we have bestowed upon his brother Boer. To judge 
by the present tone of the Dutch press and Dutch society, we might 
even go further and speculate on the possibility of a close alliance 
between Germany and Holland, which would open the ports of the 
latter country to the warlike navy of the former, and bring us once 
again face to face with a great naval Power having its bases on the 
Texel and the Scheldt. 

And if Germany may possess a strong navy, the United States, 
with its inexhaustible resources, its vast population, and its colossal 
manufacturing industry, can be as strong on the seas as they please ; 
and that they will please to establish one of the most powerful 
navies of the world there can be no reasonable doubt. Japan, 
again, has been making desperate and successful efforts to add to 
her fleets, and within the next year or two will have a claim to be 
included among the great maritime States. Thus, then, in the 
course of the next twenty years or so we shall have to make our 
calculations not merely with a French and a Russian Navy, but with 
five Powers—France, Russia, the United States, Germany,’ and 
Japan—each of which will have to be regarded as a first-class naval 
nation. When, therefore, we talk of possible combinations at sea, 
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we must revise the old hypotheses. Itis no longer a case of keeping 
ahead of one or of two rivals, but of five, and, looking at the chances 
and changes of international politics, it cannot be said that a hostile 
league of three or four, or, under certain contingencies, the whole five 
of these States against us, is unthinkable. Cobden, in an oft-quoted 
passage, asserted that we must maintain our naval supremacy even 
if it cost us a hundred millions annually to do so; but one may doubt 
whether even that enormous expenditure would enable us to retain 
that unchallengable superiority over all rivals which we hold at 
present v hen these new navies are complete. 

The system, then, of holding our own by merely counting up 
ships and guns abroad, and adding, if possible, a bigger ship and a 
heavier gun for every one constructed in the foreign dockyards and 
arsenals, will need some modification. We may have to revert to the 
ideas of the last century, when it was practically acknowledged by 
our statesmen that we must avert hostile combinations, which might 
prove too strong for us, not merely by the superiority of the Navy, 
but by suitable and well-chosen foreign alliances. Excellent as our 
fleets were, and beyond all comparison more efficient than those of 
any single rival, it was always felt that an alliance of the Continental 
Maritime Powers might expose us to dangers against which we could 
not prevail by our unaided strength. Asa matter of fact, on the only 
occasions in which the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland were arrayed 
side by side against us the country was in more serious peril of invasion 
than at almost any time in its previous or subsequent history. In 
1781 that combination temporarily deprived us of the command of 
the seas, and in spite of Rodney’s activity in the West Indies, and 
Hyde Parker's victory over the Dutch off the Doggerbank, it required 
a rather exceptional dose of our traditional luck to save us from the 
most serious disaster. In 1797, when the French, Dutch, and 
Spaniards, if they had been properly commanded, could have swept 
us from the Channel, we were within an ace of catastrophe, and 
escaped almost by a miracle. It was to avert such perils that 
during the greater part of the century our statesmen, very wisely, 
abandoning the isolation policy, took care to secure the aid of one or 
other of the great military monarchies of Europe. We may have to 
fall back on some such method again, and to imitate its broad lines, 
though no doubt with a considerable variation in detail. One hardly 
anticipates that we shall ever again send British troops to fight 
upon the Rhine or the Moselle; but who shall guarantee us that we 
may not have to vindicate our own interests not merely by 
assisting foreign allies with our ships, but also by despatching some 
large expeditionary force, perhaps to the Persian Gulf or to Asia Minor, 
or to the Balkan Peninsula, or to the shores of the Yellow Sea? Asit 
is—I have said it before, but the obstinate truth cannot be reiterated 
too often or too urgently—the British Army, in its present shape, 
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is simply not strong enough to garrison and police the Empire. 
Before the war in one corner of our dominions, against a population 
of a few hundred thousand yeomen, has lasted four months we shall 
have been reduced to employing upon it the whole Regular Army, 
except that portion which cannot be moved from India and the 
naval stations—absolutely the whole, to the last battalion of 
immature lads that can be moved from the depot, and the last 
regiment of cavalry that can mount half its troopers. We 
have to garrison the Mediterranean ports with Militia, to take as 
many men as the Colonies will give us, and to induce thousands of 
Volunteers to offer for foreign service ; and even then perhaps we 
may not have enough troops to supply the waste of war without 
going, with open purse, into the labour market and enlisting a 
crowd of undrilled civilians. One way and the other, we shall, I 
suppose, succeed in providing our generals in South Africa with 
the numbers they will ask for their fighting lines, for their reserves, 
for keeping watch on the rebel districts, and for guarding the 
communications. But at what cost and at what risk will this feat 
have been accomplished ! 


When the war is over, English statesmanship will have a larger 
task before it than the re-settlement of South Africa. It will be 
called upon to turn us into a military nation, or at least intoa nation 
that can perform its military duties without unendurable strain and 
imminent danger of failure. It might be deemed presumptuous for 
the layman, the amateur, who has no technical knowledge of army 
organisation, to offer an opinion as to the mode in which the work 
should be carried out. The plans must be settled by the expert 
advisers of the Ministers who are prepared to undertake the great 
reconstruction. Still it must be remembered that it is the civilian 
amateurs—that is to say, the representatives of the majority of the 
electorate—who will, in the last resort, require to be satisfied upon 
the wisdom and practical utility of the scheme adopted. The details 
may be left to the soldiers and administrators, but on the general 
principles we shall have to judge for ourselves, Army reorganisation 
will become a question of political reform; and, like all such 
questions, it cannot be dealt with successfully in this country unless 
it can be made to commend itself to the common sense of the 
common man. Such being the case, the non-expert, who certainly 
‘never set a squadron in the field,’ is entitled to form and express 
his views as tothe broad lines on which the reconstruction should 
proceed. To such a person it will seem that the objects to be aimed 
at are comparatively simple, even if the methods of gaining them are 
full of difficulty. He might urge that the first military require- 
ment of Britain is to have a considerable body of regular troops, 
properly trained, and capable of being put upon the war footing at 
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short notice, in order to provide garrisons for India and the foreign 
stations, and to answer the calls likely to be made upon us by our 
Imperial necessities. This, of course, is the ideal which all our military 
reformers have set before them since Mr. Cardwell’s time, and this is 
the purpose for which our Regular Army is supposed to be maintained. 
Now, whether the internal composition of that Army is all that it 
should be, the civilian elector may not know; but what he can see is 
that it is not large enough. He knows that in the normal course of 
things, and without a strenuous national effort, which takes time 
and costs much money, it cannot even send 50,000 men beyond the 
seas, and that to send 100,000 men is a desperate business. But he 
knows also that there is scarcely a second-rate Power—second-rate, 
I mean, as regards the extent and character of its over-sea interests— 
which has not found it necessary during the past few years to employ 
from 50,000 to 100,000 troops on foreign expeditions. The United 
States has had to do it, Spain has done it, Italy has done it, Japan 
has more than done it. And he very naturally argues that if this is 
what is asked from the War Offices of other countries with no great 
colonial interests, a good deal beyond that may be, and must be, 
expected from our own. He might say that in these days it is clear 
that even a small war might take up the whole of our available 
force of trained—or partially trained—soldiers and reservists ; that 
we might at any moment be called upon to wage not one, but two or 
more, of such wars ; that he expects to be able to conduct them, with- 
out having to draw a man from the far too feeble contingent with 
which we overawe anempire of 300 millions of subject Orientals ; 
and that he would also like to perform these not impossible, and not 
improbable, obligations without raising troops for the occasion by the 
ten thousand, or using up our costly naval brigades in the work of 
infantry and field artillery, or leaving us without reserves at home; 
and though he will see no occasion to provide for putting into the 
field between three and four millions of armed men, like the great 
Continental Powers, he will probably think that in these days a ‘ first 
line’ of at least 150,000 or 200,000 soldiers—which we are very far 
from possessing at present—needs to be supplemented by a Landwehr 
several hundred thousand strong, and not much worse trained than 
the conscripts of an average Continental army. 

To multiply our present mercenary Army, with its short-service 
and reserve men, by three, or four, or five, is no doubt possible. I 
presume it can be done at a price; but the price would be prohibi- 
tive. Even as it is we can barely attract recruits enough, many of 
them of utterly inadequate quality, to keep up our home and colonial 
establishment of 183,000, which means 131,000 in these islands, in- 
cluding departmental corps and non-combatants of all kinds. To go 
into the labour market and attract a much larger body would involve a 
large increase of the soldier’s and the reservist’s pay, pension, and 
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allowances. We could have, I dare say, 300,000 men as good as the 
Metropolitan Police or the Gordon Highlanders if we chose to find 
the money for them; but even the British Empire cannot afford so 
costly a luxury. Some modification of our existing system may be 
feasible without a ruinous cost which will not merely add to the 
strength of the Army in the statistical returns, but will also render 
a much higher proportion of well-trained and well-equipped soldiers 
available for foreign service at short notice. For the second line, 
and the reinforcements, which are inevitable in any war on a con- 
siderable scale, we shall be obliged to rely, as other nations and our 
own colonies do, on the civilian population. Weshall have to devise. 
some method by which several hundred thousands of Englishmen 
could be called upon to take their place in the fighting lines. 
Compulsory service seems the only way of meeting the difficulty ; 
nor can one believe, after the warnings of the present war, that it will 
be seriously resisted. That we should have a conscription in the 
Continental sense it seems unnecessary to. propose. There would 
be no occasion to lock up the youthful manhood of Britain for two 
or three years in barracks. It would seem that an adaptation of the 
Swiss system would fulfil most of.our requirements. In Switzerland 
there is a Militia which has gained the praise of some of the best 
French and German writers, and which is said to be at once cheap, 
practical, popular, and efficient. Every male person in the Confedera- 
tion is liable to military service from the ages of twenty to fifty. For 
the first twelve years he is in the Auszug, or Llite; for eight years 
more, from his thirty-second to his fortieth birthday, he is in the 
Landwehr ; and after that he passes into the Landsturm, or final 
Reserve, which would not be called out except in the last extremity. 
There is a permanent General Staff, with certain departmental and 
scientific officers and regimental instructors ; otherwise the officers 
and ‘non-coms.’ are civilians like themen. The Federal Government 
and the Cantons provide arms, equipment, clothing, stores, uniform, 
drill-halls, and shooting-ranges. The troops of the Flite, or Active 
Army, are sent, on joining, to a ‘school of recruits,’ where they are 
trained for eighty days in the cavalry, forty-five days in the infantry, 
fifty-five days in the artillery, and fifty days in the engineers, with 
shorter periods for the transport and departmental corps. After this 
they discharge their military obligations by a ten-days training, in bar- 
racks or under canvas, annually, for the cavalry, and sixteen or eighteen 
days every two years for the infantry and artillery. The officers are 
promoted from the ranks, and are required to qualify by examination 
and by various periods of study at the Military School. For the 
Landwehr man there is a week’s training every four years; and 
when he has passed into the Landsturm it is enough for the 
citizen to attend one long day’s parade annually to show that he 
has his weapons in good order, and has not forgotten how to use 
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them. It will be seen at once that the Swiss system does not devote 
too much time to the citizen soldier’s military education. A private 
of infantry would have from 103 to 145 days’ training, a sergeant 222, 
an artillery sows-officier 290 days, a captain of cavalry 600, during 
his term of service in the Flite. But then it must be remembered 
that every one of these is a genuine day of hard and useful work. 
There is no lounging about the barrack yard, no loafing at the can- 
teen. The recruit is taught nothing but what is likely to be of 
practical value in the function for which he is being prepared—that 
of defending his country against a possible invader. His uniform is 
simple, he is not overdone with the elaborate and often useless 
exercises of the parade ground, his time is not wasted in sentry-go 
or barrack routine. His attention is concentrated on what a great 
French tactical authority calls ‘le travail vrai du soldat en guerre,’ 
that is to say, ‘ l'étude du terrain, l'étude de l’arme.’ To handle his 
rifle and—if he is a cavalry soldier—his horse, to shoot straight, 
to execute the manceuvres of the field, and especiaily the art of taking 
advantage of natural features, are what the Swiss soldier is taught ; and 
an intelligent man can learn these lessons quickly when his mind is 
not occupied with superfluous detail. As for rifle-shooting, that is 
a matter of practice, of which, by the way, the soldiers of our own 
and almost every other army get a most beggarly allowance. In 
Switzerland great efforts are made to encourage the pursuit by means 
of private shooting-clubs, which are liberally subventioned by the 
Federal Government. These societies exist in most Swiss valleys, 
and the cult of the rifle forms, with gymnastics—also encouraged 
and aided by the Government as a direct auxiliary to the military 
training—the great national amusement and recreation of the 
Helvetic people. 

The Swiss Militia is in theory and intention what the Boers have 
proved themselves in fact. Our brave and skilful enemies have 
shown to our cost what an army of citizens, self-disciplined and 
half-drilled, but acquainted with /’étude du terrain et de Varme, can 
do when directed by leaders who understand the principles of strategy 
and tactics. The Boers have had ‘the brain of an army’ provided 
for them by foreign scientific officers; the Swiss supplement 
their peasant levies and bourgeois majors and colonels by a pro- 
fessional Etat-major, which is said to be one of the best in Europe. 
The system could not be transplanted bodily to this country; but it 
might be adopted with certain necessary variations. We, too, might 
have our burgher-army, all the more easily since our existing military 
organisations provide the basis for it. The compulsory power could 
be obtained, and I think wil] be obtained, by reviving the ballot for 
the Militia, which is a thoroughly constitutional resource that we 
have always held in reserve for emergencies. There should be very few 
exemptions permitted, except for physical disabilities, and perhaps in 
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the case of certain professions, such as that of the clergy ; and 
the recruit, once drawn, should be bound to serve his course of annual 
trainings, and to pass into a Militia Reserve afterwards. But any 
man might escape liability to the ballot by qualifying himself in the 
Volunteer force, which should be reorganised more or less on the 
Swiss model. 

The Volunteer could engage, say, for two years. During that 
period he would be called upon to devote a large part of his time to 
his military education. He would pass a month or so in camp each 
year ; otherwise he could live at his own home and pursue his own 
studies, avocations, or amusement, subject to the condition of attend- 
ance for a couple of hours or so daily at the ranges, the drill ground, or 
the riding school. Uniform and accoutrements would of course be 
provided for him at the national expense, and to compensate him for 
his loss of time he would receive a moderate weekly payment. At 
the end of his two years he would be required to pass a test in 
shooting and drill of the most practical type. If he failed he would 
be liable to another year’s training ; if he ‘ satisfied the examiners’ he 
would pass into the Volunteer Reserve and might be called up 
for a few days’ training annually for another six or seven years. 
Every effort should be made to induce the Volunteers of the Reserve 
to keep up their shooting and tactical exercises by private competi- 
tions ; soldiering rendered intelligent, and freed from the martinet 
restraint of the barrack, might become an interesting sport for a 
large section of the population. Such a burgher army, provided 
with a highly trained professional staff and a good transport service, 
might be at least as efficient, unit for unit, as any conscript levy in a 
Continental State. 

It may be asked whether the proposed burgher army should be 
liable for foreign service. I am afraid the question must be 
answered in the affirmative. To limit it exclusively to defence 
against the invasion of these islands would not get us out of our 
difficulties. We want a force which could be used to protect any 
part of the Empire, or, if necessary, to take its share in that kind of 
defensive which assumes the form of an attack upon the enemy wher- 
ever it may be convenient to meet him. Naturally, the Landwehr 
would not be used in the first instance. The Regular Army would 
supply the normal foreign-service corps in peace and go to the front 
at the beginning of a war; then the (compulsory) Militia would be 
required ; finally, if the operations were on a sufficient scale, some of 
the Landwehr regiments would have to sail. In most cases it would 
be enough if they held the garrisons at home and abroad, or took 
their place in the rear of the fighting line, guarding the bases and 
maintaining communications. In fact, the procedure would be that 
which we have been forced to adopt in this South African War. We 
have embodied the entire active Army and found it insufficient; we 
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have depleted the Militia of its best men; and already Volunteers 
have been warned that they will be required for garrison duty at 
home, and before these lines are in print they will have been 
invited to offer themselves for service at the Cape. The difference 
would be that the process could be carried out as part of an organised 
and well-prepared scheme, instead of being hastily arranged in a 
moment of emergency; and that the War Office would be able to 
pick its reinforcements from among several hundred thousand 
regularly trained civilian-soldiers, instead of having to take those 
whom it could get, in uncertain numbers and of uncertain quality. 
The authorities at Pall Mall would feel a good deal easier in their 
minds if such resources were open to them at the present moment. 

Whether the Swiss system, with such large modifications as those 
suggested, can really be grafted on our institutions is again a ques- 
tion on which the amateur will speak with the utmost diffidence. If 
there are other and better ways of delivering us from our present 
insecurity—for such it is—military administrators will no doubt be 
prepared to set them before a somewhat anxious public. One thing is 
certain. We are not strong enough, so far as regards our armed 
forces on land, for the work we have to do and the perils we have 
to encounter. The shock of the Boer War must have brought the 
fact home to usall ; and, being a practical people still, we had better 
set about to remedy the deficiency as soon as our immediate troubles 
are off our hands. 

Sipvey Low. 





THE VOLUNTEERS 


THERE can be little doubt that after the war now in progress in 
South Africa, and possibly before it is finished, there will be a 
demand, which cannot be ignored, for a very considerable addition 
to the British Army. The feeling is so strong that the Army as it 
stands at present is deficient in the numbers required for the defence 
of England when a large demand is made on it to deal with com- 
plications at a distance, that the question to be debated will not be 
whether the Army is to be increased, but rather the best method of 
adding to its numbers. The cost of the Army of England, including 
the Auxiliary forces, is rather under nineteen and a quarter millions. 

The Regular Army consists nominally of about 180,000 of all 
ranks, of whom about 150,000 are returned as efficient. 

The Reserve liable for service at any moment, 82,000. 

The Militia, 118,000. 

The Yeomanry Cavalry, 10,191. 

The Volunteers, 232,711. 

Forces on the Indian establishment, 74,000. 

The grand total is under 600,000. The troops in India not being 
counted as Home defence. 

The French and German armies cost but little more than ours, 
and they each number in time of peace about 600,000, and at a last 
resort about 3,000,000. 

These figures illustrate the difference between voluntary service 
and conscription. 

For some reason, whether rightly or wrongly, conscription has 
never found favour in England, and it has been generally supposed 
that, though cheaper in money cost, it is really the heaviest burden that 
can be put upon a nation, and is infinitely more expensive, or rather 
a source of greater loss to a nation, than a paid army which costs so 
much more in money. Thanks to the strip of sea which divides us 
from our neighbours, it has been possible for Englishmen to formulate 
this theory and act on it. It is doubtful whether the belief is held 
by the inhabitants of countries who have no choice in the matter ; 
certainly some employers of labour abroad say that it does not 
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interfere with their supply of labour, nor unduly raise the price of 
it, and that it solves for them the question of the unemployed. In 
this country, it is to be feared that the tendency to employ only 
young men and to get rid of older men who have still the power to 
work is on the increase, and that men will fall on the rates who 
should still be able to support themselves. Undoubtedly conscription 
would give these men a further chance. 

The whole question, which is beyond the scope of this paper, will 
doubtless be considered later on, since it remains in the thoughts of 
military men interested in the defence of the country, and has lately 
found utterance in the tentative speech of the Secretary of State for 
War on the subject of the ballot for the Militia Reserve. 

If the objection still prevails, and, in the end, conscription be not 
adopted, the question will arise what increase to the paid army will 
be required. Assuming for the sake of argument that an addition 
would be required of one-third the present numbers, which are given 
as about 150,000 effectives of all ranks, this would give 50,000 men, 
which, as South Africa will for some time to come take a considerable 
number, would probably not be more than are required. 

The cost of the Army as it is at present constituted is divided as 
follows :— 

Militia (118,221) . : ° . . 553,000/. 
Yeomanry Cavalry (10,191) . : .  76,000/. 
Volunteers (232,711) . ‘ : . 627,000/. 


Deducting the above and also non-effective and other charges which 
are perhaps separate from what may be considered the actual cost of 
fighting men, it would appear that the cost of the 150,000 effectives 
of all ranks may very roughly be put down at 15 millions, including 
the general staff, officers of all classes, and expenses of administration, 
horses, &c. 

This is not intended as a statement of great accuracy, but, if it 
be not very far out, it will serve to illustrate the position, and makes 
a simple calculation which everyone can work out. If the millions 
be divided by the men it would appear that each man, including 
officers from generals down, costs, including everything spent on him, 
about 100/. a year. 

It. is, therefore, apparent that on this basis an addition of 
50,000 men to the Army would cost approximately, if not quite 
correctly, five additional millions a year to the Army Estimates. 
But this easy calculation does not unfortunately cover all the facts 
of the case. 

The present rate of pay, even including the considerable increase 
granted last year, seems to produce only the men in the country 
who have a distinct leaning to the military profession ; and it would 
seem to be impossible to recruit more without such an increase to 
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the pay as would put the Army in a position to compete with other 
trades in the labour market. It is evident that, in a year of full 
work like the present, the class from which the Army should be 
derived does not think that the pay and prospects are equal to the 
wages available in other trades, and probably they also consider that 
a service lasting from three to eight years, with a further service in 
the Reserve, rendering them liable to be called upon to give up their 
situations at short notice, places them at a disadvantage with men 
who begin their business earlier. 

The impossibility of getting a larger number of recruits seems 
to indicate that they will only be forthcoming for a rate of pay 
which they will clearly see to be as good as they can get elsewhere. . 

It may be said that in a prosperous year this state of things holds 
good but that in lean years the required numbers will be available. 
It is, however, important that no falling off should take place in 
years in which the country is doing well in trade. The Army, like 
the Navy, is an insurance which must be kept up. If fifty thousand 
men are required in addition to the present numbers, it will be 
necessary to increase the pay, not of this number only, but of the 
whole Army, as it would not be possible to have men serving together 
at different rates. : 

Data on which to calculate the rate of pay that would be required 
are wanting. It is therefore impossible to arrive at what the actual 
cost would be ; but supposing, in these days of increasing wages, that 
the amount required would be 1s. per diem per man in addition to 
his present pay, an extra sum over and above the 5 millions already 
arrived at would be required of two hundred thousand shillings a 
day, which would bring the total cost of an extra 50,000 men up to 
more than 84 millions. 

The Militia cannot be looked to for any considerable increase to 
the present numbers without conscription, which is after all the only 
complete solution of the question. 

And under it what a great nation England would be; absolutely 
safe from any fear of foreign invasion, the Empire would be 
impregnable. It is unfortunate that the country at large cannot 
see this, and that it appears to believe itself to be in that happy 
position as things now are—a belief not held by experienced soldiers. 
If, however, this great remedy be not adopted, there remains only 
the Volunteers. 

This force, first raised in 1860, stepped into the gap, and probably 
at the time prevented a resort to conscription. 

At first they attracted little attention as soldiers ; but they lived 
down disparaging remarks, and increased in a marvellous way, con- 
sidering the small amount of encouragement they received. They 
compelled the attention of the authorities and of the country; and 
they now find themselves the subject of many commendations, and 
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have even succeeded in obtaining an increased grant of public 
money. But they have, after all, never been taken very seriously. 
It would really seem that if they took the matter up with faith and 
energy, and again pushed themselves into notice, they might have a 
future before them of increased utility and consideration. 

Under long-service conditions in the Army, when time was of no 
value, it was supposed to take a long period to train a soldier; but 
that is an exploded idea, as witness what can be done in a short time 
in training mounted infantry. Necessary drill need only be of a 
simple character, and efficiency will in the future consist chiefly in 
knowing how to shoot, an art which has never yet been seriously 
taught even in the Army. If a man expended in a month the 
ammunition which is allowed for his practice for a year, he might 
know something about it. No one can see a regiment of Volunteers 
without recognising the splendid material of intelligent men of which 
it is composed, or help feeling that at the end of a week’s marching 
under proper conditions they would be steady and reliable soldiers. 
If they are to do any good, it is these conditions they must insist on, 
and the first of them is that they must have officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who know their work ; otherwise it is a case of the 
blind leading the blind. 

Suppose, therefore, the Government were willing to impose, and 
the Volunteers to accept certain conditions, a scheme might perhaps 
be worked out by which, in return for the Volunteers accepting paid 
officers and an increased number of non-commissioned officers as drill 
instructors (say two per company), and thereby rendering themselves 
more efficient, they might fairly claim certain privileges which would 
be a good bargain for both parties. They might demand the right 
to be considered eligible to enlist specially as soldiers for the dura- 
tion of a campaign, and when so enlisted to be, as far as possible, 
kept together as Volunteer units in their own territorial regiments. 
Thus, if a sufficient number joined, they might form a separate 
company of the regiment, or they might be utilised as a provisional 
battalion of Volunteers, should one be formed and the numbers 
required were forthcoming. Besides this, they might claim the first 
right to volunteer for a temporary irregular regiment raised for 
service abroad and recruited in England. No claim, however, to be 
made on them to leave the United Kingdom unless they volunteered 
for the same. 

The Government should pay and organise the necessary trans- 
port to enable them to concentrate quickly in time of danger, and 
rations, clothing, and other things supplied to soldiers should be 
provided while they were out for purposes of actual defence of the 
kingdom. 

Ammunition for practice should be granted on a liberal scale, and 
ranges provided. 
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As paid officers would not be in a position to contribute to the 
funds of a regiment, and it is not quite in accordance with good 
discipline that they should be expected to do so, it would be well 
that they should be prohibited from so doing ; but then, as the funds 
hitherto raised by subscription are necessary, the Government might 
be asked for an increased grant for those of the Volunteers who came 
under the new conditions. 

The gain to the Volunteers, should they get any such scheme 
accepted, may be summed up thus: Increased importance to the 
force ; they no doubt would be deprived of the right of selecting 
officers who contribute to the funds of the regiment, but, considering 
the great difficulty which at present exists of getting suitable 
officers for the force (the deficiency being perhaps one-third), this 
should not weigh heavily on them, and the funds would not suffer. 
It could not but be a satisfaction to them to think that they formed 
areal army, and were placed in the position of doing well the volun- 
tary labour they have undertaken. 

Those of them who have the desire, and the necessary leisure, 
would be able to join in England’s wars as volunteer units in the 
territorial regiments to which they belong, or in provisional battalions 
formed for special service, without the monotony of serving in the 
Army in time of peace ; and the first right to enlist in a regular corps 
raised in England should attract to the ranks of the Volunteers many 
adventurous spirits. If it be feared that the alteration would reduce 
the number of Volunteers, there seems to be no reason why there 
should not be two lines—the first coming under new provisions, the 
second remaining as they are. Nor would it matter how small the 
first line was at the start; it is probable that it would largely 
increase as time went on. 

The advantages to the Government would be that, having a large 
supply of officers now drawing pensions, many of whom would be 
only too glad of employment, they could, to a considerable extent, 
utilise them in officering the regiments at a comparatively small 
expense, and, with the Volunteer officers who were prepared to undergo 
the necessary training, would at once be provided with a supply of 
leaders. 

Under the right to enlist for the duration of a campaign, it would 
be probably found that a number of Volunteers would be available for 
strengthening regiments ordered abroad, and thus act as an increase, 
and probably a considerable increase, to the reserve which is used for 
this purpose. 

Supposing that this scheme recommended itself to the Volun- 
teers, and that one hundred thousand expressed themselves ready to 
earn the increased grant, then the expenditure in addition to what is 
now spent on the force might perhaps work out thus :— 
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Increased grant to 100,000 men to bring the 

present grant of 35s. up to 3/. per man - 125,0001. 
Paid officers, say . : . 300,000/. 
Paid N.C. officers in addition to ‘these now 

serving, say ; ‘ . 100,0002. 
Ammunition, ranges, and teanapert, ay ‘ . 125,000/. 


or about 7/. per man in addition to present expenditure. 

Roughly speaking, every 100,000 men would then cost the 
country 1,000,000/. 

Long ranges are at present a great difficulty, and the time it takes 
to travel to them and return is often prohibitive of much practice. 

Volunteers whose time is occupied might try the system of 
ranges in use in Switzerland. They {are close to the towns and 
always open for practice, so that any man, when he is at leisure, 
can go at any time at the expense of a short walk. They are not 
ideal ranges, and do not afford practice at more than 400 yards, but 
even that is considerably better than no practice at all. They are 
constructed on the principle that, if the bullet is not straight on the 
target, or is aimed too high, it is stopped in its course. This is 
arrived at by a series of walls with slits in them, against which the 
bullet flattens if it does not happen to be sent exactly in the right 
direction. 

These ranges are quite safe, and the targets may be placed near 
a thoroughfare. 

Of course they are not so good as ranges in the open, which they 
might be used to supplement. 

Should some such scheme as the foregoing recommend itself to 
Volunteers, and there appeared to be any chance of the authorities 
meeting them half-way, they would probably form a central Committee 
to confer with the Government. 

An Army such as this ought to be supplemented with mounted 
men and artillery. The latter arm would perhaps have to be found 
by the Regulars ; but England, better than any other country, should 
be able to supply the first on the volunteer principle. 

Magnificent material for such a force exists in the large number 
of men who spend every winter in hunting. 

They can all shoot, they are accustomed to assemble in numbers 
at the covert side, their judgment and intelligence is constantly 
exercised in getting about a difficult country, and they are splendidly 
mounted. 

The country in England is not favourable to the employment of 
regular cavalry taught to ride in squadrons and to charge in line, 
but it is eminently suitable for such tactics as the Boers make use 
of—to quickly occupy a position and hold it dismounted under cover, 
and move quickly to another as necessity arises. If we took a lesson 
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from these Boers, who can do so well without regular drill, we might 
find in our hunting men a force of the most valuable character. 
Instruction in moving along roads in simple formation, which could 
be learnt in a week, and a knowledge of some bugle calls, which 
could be learnt at home, would be all that was necessary. 

It would answer all practical purposes if they assembled, when 
called upon, as they do now at the covert side, and were told off with 
very general directions for their duties of scouting or holding ad- 
vanced positions, very much being left to their intelligence, whick 
is so well trained in their favourite amusement. In fact, an entirely 
new departure might be taken, and the traditions of regular cavalry 
neglected in their case ; their only arm need be a rifle, with perhaps 
a knife bayonet for rare occasions. They should be expected to 
assemble individually, as they now do in the hunting field, and to 
cater for themselves ; and if every gentleman brought his groom, or 
one between three or four, to hold the horses while they were 
dismounted, it would be all the better. A wagon or cart between 
every six to ten would carry small tents and provisions, and they 
might be trusted to organise this for themselves, just as the Boer 
farmers now do. As to leaders, they might be trusted to elect their 
own, as in that class there would’ be many available. A service of this 
kind, making no appreciable call on their time, should recommend 
itself to every hunting man in the kingdom, who would make use of 


the excellent training of the hunting field for the safeguarding of 
his country. 

Some of these men might possibly like to employ themselves in 
summer in forming field and horse artillery ; and, if the idea took, 
perhaps at some future time nearly every county in England might 
be able to furnish well-horsed batteries. 


J. G. B. Srorrorp. 
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OUR INDIAN TROOPS 


I know of few more dramatic incidents in history than the one when, 
in answer to the threats and dangers which England had to face in 
Eastern Europe some years ago, Lord Beaconsfield startled us all 
and led captive the imagination of the Continent by sending to 
India for a contingent of Indian troops and landing them in Cyprus. 
It was a plain truth which was then plainly and irrevocably indited. 
It meant that the fighting forces of this empire are not to be 
measured by the men whom we enlist in these islands, but that we 
have an inexhaustible supply of men beyond our seas whom we can 
summon if need be, and who are as loyal, as chivalrous, and as brave 
as our own sons in England. Why are none of these men in Africa 
at this moment ? What sentimental or other reasons have prevented 
their being sent to fight against enemies no whit more civilised than 
themselves? Men who have fought with us and for us on many 
glorious battlefields! Men who are burning and thirsting to be 
employed now, and to prove once more their devotion to their Empress 
and their loyalty to this country ! 

Is it to be understood that the lesson pressed home by Lord 
Beaconsfield was a mere barren show? Are the French to employ 
Turcos and Zouaves against Russia and against their other foes, and 
the Russians to employ recruits of all races in their irregular 
cavalry, and are we to have our hands tied behind us when we are 
fighting an enemy which is a whole hemisphere away? Are we to 
denude our islands at home of nearly all the flower of their fighting 
men because of some fantastic notion that in fighting Boers and 
other semi-civilised white races we are not to employ any of our 
resources? Is all this fastidiousness and reserve imposed upon the 
Government and upon its supporters because of some fear that half 
a dozen sentimental politicians on the other side will raise an outcry ? 
Who cares for their outcries, and what justice have they in the mouths 
of men with whom the equality of the human race is an axiom ? 

Mr. Channing in the House of Commons no doubt asked a 
question, a foolish question, on the issue whether we proposed to 
employ our native Indian troops in Africa; and it seems to me that 
the answer which should have been given to him was that the Govern- 
ment were determined, when they deemed it prudent and right, to 
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employ all the resources of the Empire in its defence. Instead of 
this an answer was given by the Government which implied that 
in some way or other we did not propose to employ our Indian 
troops against other races. 

If we are ever to employ them surely this is the very occasion. 
A semi-tropical country, a country where heavy cavalry are almost 
useless, where men mounted on small arabs and ponies are just what 
we need, whose horses are seasoned, or ‘salted,’ as the term is. 
Admirable horsemen, first-rate scouts, and for some purposes of light 
cavalry unapproachable perhaps, one would have thought that the 
very first thing to have done in a war against a whole nation on 
horseback would have been to transport fifteen or sixteen regiments 
of Sikhs and Guides or Bengal cavalry. Instead of doing that we 
sent out at great cost a certain number of regiments, many of them of 
heavy cavalry, actually including parts of the Household Brigade. 
We sent out horses which after a three weeks’ journey require three 
weeks to recruit, and when recruited are tuo heavy to work over 
this very hilly land of rolling downs and kopjes. 

Why again did not we commandeer as many horses as we needed 
from our own loyal farmers at the Cape, who would have been 
delighted to supply them, and which would have prevented them 
from being commandeered by the invading Boers? These horses 
would have been acclimatised and ready. No doubt for concerted 
cavalry action the horses need drilling as well as the men, but not for 
the tactics of irregular cavalry. 

Why again were mules bought in all kinds of remote places, 
when any number of mules accustomed to their housings, and with 
their housings complete, could have been bought in India? If there 
was a reason for not employing Indian soldiers, there was surely no 
reason against employing Indian horses and mules. 

Putting the cavalry aside, it seems to myself, and it may possibly 
seem to others, that if we had had three regiments of Ghoorkas in 
South Africa it would have been better than employing Guardsmen 
and Highlanders in plumes to storm kopjes and entrenchments. They 
are the very men for the work, and it is the very work they like best. 

They are all ‘soldiers of the Queen’ just as much as Tommy 
Atkins. They never flinch from work or duty, their courage never 
flags ; why should they be left out in the cold because their skins are 
a little darker, and as if they were savages? They are not savages, 
even of the type of Mouravief’s Cossacks, or of the Croats in the last- 
century wars, but disciplined and tractable soldiers. Of course the 
Boers would complain, as the Boers have complained of our using 
balloons and lyddite shells in our fighting, and as the champions of 
the Brussels Congress will possibly complain—that egregious Congress 
with its ineffable absurdities, which discussed quite seriously the most 
Christian and genteel ways of slaughtering and destroying our 
enemy, and of fighting a death struggle in silk gloves and pantaloons ; 
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but the Boers are out of court, and the Brussels Congress is like a 
dissolving cloud in the sun. No one dreams of starting a servile or a 
savage war ip Africa. If such a war were started however it would, no 
doubt, mean the extermination of the Boers, not in the open field, 
but in their homes, for the Basuto and the Bechuana have many old 
scores to pay off. 

That is not the issue at all. The issue is: Are we going to use 
our Indian troops against white men at all in the fature—against 
white invaders from our north-western frontier in India for instance ? 
If so, where is the distinction? Are Russians more barbarous than 
Boers? The issue has been put by an Indian prince who offered 
us a contingent of his troops—namely, whether thoroughly disciplined 
troops under English officers, and integral parts of the British army, 
most of them educated men providing their own horses and outfit, 
armed with English weapons, and specially suited to the require- 
ments of the hour, are to be rejected as parts of our fighting force 
because their complexion is as dark as Southern Europeans or as 
some of the Boers themselves. 

If other nations cry out it is time they should do so, and learn 
once and for all that we mean business when we fight, and we never 
mean it more seriously than when we have had a rebuff; and that 
business means with us using any resources when we find it con- 
venient to do so. 

I was writing in this mood and in these terms when news of the 
serious check to our main army on the Tugela River reached us. 
This rebuff has followed two or three others, and it is possible that a 
good many people whose ideas of war are a perpetual promenade 
from one success to another, who do not realise that the best armies 
and the best generals have had their rubs, their checks, and their 
dark hours, will presently be whining and speaking of peace as a 
necessity, when peace would mean for us the beginning of decay. 
There are others again who have used, and will use still more; this 
occasion for flouting our generals in the field ; they will say that they 
do not know how to command and how to direct a great campaign 
because they have been baffled once or twice in fighting against tre- 
mendous odds. I do not envy these critics in slippers and dressing 
gowns. If men have failed in their duty they ought to be court- 
martialed. If they have had bad luck or made some error of judg- 
ment, when doing their best, it is a mean, un-English thing,to strike 
them when they are face to face with death or danger, and not to 
wait and hear. They have had to fight against tremendous odds, I 
say: the odds of position, the odds of martial training, the odds 
involved in fighting in a country where the sympathies of the people 
are largely with the enemy, and where the enemy’s intelligence 
department therefore is ubiquitous. The odds, again, in fighting 
against an enemy who has been preparing for the war for a very long 
time, who knows every inch of the ground, who is well supplied with the 
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latest artillery, who is well led, and who is impelled by the fanatical 
intensity which moved our English Puritans. 

Where have we in recent years had to face such a task before ? 
Where have the French or the Germans or the Americans had to face 
such a task? But this is not all. Our opponents are fine fighting 
men, with a tenacity and courage that the Dutch have always shown ; 
and be it remembered the Dutch are the only people who ever 
seriously beat us in the years that are gone. Van Tromp and 
De Reuter were not bad antetypes of Joubert and Cronje. They 
are fighting always in entrenched positions or on hills, where their 
flanks are safe, and where they have to be driven out at great 
cost. ‘The war, again, has to be fought under entirely new con-. 
ditions. It is an experimental war. Never since the time of 
Cromwell has a whole nation of cavalry been in the field. I call them 
cavalry, because they have the great features of cavalry warfare in 
their mobility, in the ease with which they can sever communications 
dependent upon railways and telegraphs, and with which they can raid 
and commandeer supplies and out-manceuvre our less mobile forces. 

Is it to be wondered at that under these conditions we have had 
rubs and checks? Will it be surprising that we have them again ? 
What then is our duty in the face of sucha position? To whine and 
shrink from the responsibility of sacrifice? to hint at a sequel to 
Majuba Hill? or is it to face the music like men, to make up our 
minds that, cost what it may, we mean to see this thing through, to 
support our generals in every possible way, to let them feel that 
however dark their fortune looks there is no hesitation here, and to 
make up our minds that, if need be, every resource that we have 
shall be used in maintaining our position and our prestige? I was 
greatly struck two or three days ago by a speech of Herr Bebel’s in 
the Berlin Reichstag reported in the Times. That champion of 
Socialism, facing his militant audience, bade them remember that 
serious reverses in South Africa would not mean the collapse of this 
country ; that they need not be sharpening their claws and their teeth, 
therefore, in view of the division of the British Empire as spoil ; for 
that the result would probably be that this country would reconsider 
its present policy of depending on voluntary enlistment, and would 
have to imitate Continental nations, and inaugurate a system of com- 
pulsory service of some kind or other and thus become the most 
formidable fighting machine in the world. 

He said what some of us are thinking, and what some of us have 
thought for a long time, and what has been more present to us than 
ever since the Government’s decision that our fellow-subjects in 
India, whose chivalrous instincts are no whit less than those of any 
Europeans, are not to be employed in our wars against Boers and 
others of the same kidney. With an empire so large, so scattered, 
and so vulnerable, it is supreme folly to suppose that we can depend 
in times of pressure and peril upon the voluntary service of men 
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recruited in these islands alone to defend it; and if it be worth 
defending—which, I take it, it is—it will have to be done effectively. 
Meanwhile a few words in regard to this campaign which more 
prudent men might perhaps hesitate to speak. 

If our cause be right, if it be better for us, for the Cape, and for the 
world that England should be the master in South Africa and not the 
Boer, there is no room for sentimental nonsense in the matter, and 
we must look up the balance-sheet of our respective resources. 

We are fighting a people whose numbers and whose resources are 
limited, while ours are unlimited. That is true, and it is equally 
true that in the long run a limited supply of men and of resources * 
must succumb to an unlimited one. Every Englishman who is 
killed can be replaced by another Englishman ; so can every English 
gun and every shell. But the Boers are in another case ; they have 
put their full strength in the field. We have no doubt fought some 
severe battles ; but our losses have really been exceedingly moderate 
compared with the fights of other days. What is the loss of life, 
and what is the check in Lord Methuen’s last battle on the Modder 
River, compared with the losses in the murderous struggles of Badajoz 
and St. Sebastien, of the Redan and of Plevna? Where is the 
defeat compared with the initial checks on those occasions? The 
report is very consistent that we killed and wounded quite as many 
Boers as, or even more than, we lost ourselves. They were so dis- 
heartened after the fight that they proposed retiring ; their men are 
said to be on half-rations, and their sick are very numerous. 

These are all brutal and cynical facts, no doubt ; but is not war 
itself a huge cynical and brutal fact? The moral of them is that 
persistence and courage must presently, in spite of factitious 
successes, wear out the resources of the Boers. It is a pitiful thing, 
no doubt ; they are brave men, most of them very kindly, and good 
fathers and brothers and sons, and every one of them who is killed 
means desolation in a happy homestead. But they were determined 
to fight. They had prepared to drive us out of Africa, and if they 
are presently exhausted the blame will lie with those leaders whom 
they trusted, and whose ignorance of the world was perhaps their 
most serious fault. Meanwhile it is satisfactory that we are virtually 
united. Except for a few cranks, some of whom have been taught very 
plain lessons by their constituents, there is no sign of wavering in 
the country, either in the press, on the platform, or in the street. 
There are differences of opinion about the initiation of the war, and 
about apportioning responsibilities for it; there is none, so far as I 
kaow, among the real leaders of opinion of all parties as to the 
necessity of not turning our backs to the plough until we have done 
our work, and until we have done it thoroughly and completely and 
with it wiped out the ignominious chapter in English history which 
is associated with the memories of 1881. 

Henry H. Howorts. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST BRITISH RULE 


THE article on the South African situation by Mr. C. Usher Wilson, 
the Rector of Colesberg, Cape Colony, which appeared in the 
October number of this Review, is a plain statement of facts, 
untinged by any political bias. Mr. Wilson has had eight or nine 
years’ experience of South Africa, and he has made good use of his 
opportunities. I do not think that it can fairly be laid to the charge 
of the English clergy in South Africa that they have intermeddled in 
political life. Our position in the Dioceses of Pretoria and Bloem- 
fontein during the last five or six years has been a difficult and 
delicate one. The Dutch Reformed ministers in the Colony, as well 
as in the Republics, have been for the most part ardent anti-English 
politicians. I desire to make every allowance for their sympathies 
and natural prejudices. But when a Dutch Reformed minister of 
some position, living under the British flag in the Cape Colony 
(where Dutch and English enjoy equal political rights), publicly 
exhorts his kinsmen in the Transvaal to resist the British demands, 
‘because the threats of England are as the threats of a man with an 
unloaded gun,’ the limits of reasonable sympathy are overpassed. 
We English clergy have expressed our loyalty to our flag and country 
when we have been constrained by duty to do so. But we stand 
clear of any charge of inciting race feeling. 

The Archbishop of Capetown’s recent pastoral letter on the out- 
break of the war fairly reflects our views and opinions. 

But the situation, as it daily develops, is so much more real to us 
in South Africa than it is to you in England. For instance, this 
morning, the 18th of November, Mr. Wilson, the young clergyman 
who wrote the article in your October number, turned up at my house 
with only the clothes he stood up in, having had to leave his church 
and rectory at Colesberg at the mercy of the Boers, and ride thirty- 
seven miles to Naauwpoort Junction at some considerable peril. His 
article, which you published, moderate as it was in its tone, had been 
translated into Dutch and used against him by the Dutch Reformed 
minister of Colesberg, whose son has joined the Boer forces, although 
a born British subject. 

41 
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About 400 Africanders of the Colesberg district, incited appar- 
ently by a member of the Cape Parliament, Mr. Van der Walt, have 
forgotten their allegiance as born British subjects and joined the 
Boer forces. 

When the Boers ‘annexed’ Colesberg last Tuesday, and proclaimed 
it ‘Republican territory,’ the English had to go or else join the Boer 
army. The sexton of the English church, a harmless coloured man, 
was mercilessly beaten by the Boers. And the coloured man, who 
owned two good horses, ventured to demur when the Boers ‘ com- 
mandeered’ them. They tied him up and beat him most savagely. 
Mr. Wilson, before he rode out of Colesberg, saw this poor man—a 
British subject, be it remembered, in a British town—with the 
terrible marks of his punishment upon him. 

It is fair, however, to add that the Boer commandant declined to 
allow the magistrate of Colesberg to be assaulted when he madea 
formal protest against the hoisting of the Boer flag and the annexa- 
tion of the British town and division of Colesberg to the Republics. 
These Boer ‘ annexations’ comprise now hundreds of square miles of 
what was British territory before war was declared. The whole of 
northern Natal is ‘annexed,’ and the conquered territory parcelled 
out by the Boers, who have settled on the farms and taken active 
possession of it. The whole of British Bechuanaland has been 
formally ‘annexed’ by the Transvaal, and is now administered by 
Transvaal officials. Mafeking is the solitary spot in Bechuanaland 
where the British flag still flies. Aliwal North and a vast slice of 
Cape territory has been also annexed by the Boers. They are 
civilly administering the British territories they have annexed, and 
the sad plight of loyal British subjects in the districts which have 
passed into Boer hands can better be imagined than described. 
They are ‘commandeered’ if they stay to guard their houses and 
property, and their only resource is to fly and leave their possessions 
at the mercy of the Boers. In 1881 the Boers who invaded Natal 
were generally orderly and well behaved. The case is far different in 
1899. The Boer forces have given way to drunkenness, wanton 
destruction, and plunder. I am sorry to have to write these things, 
for I have always appreciated the many sterling qualities of the 
Boers. I have lived in South Africa for nearly twenty-six years, and 
have defended the Boer character from unjust aspersions with my 
voice and my pen. In 1892 Mr. Hofmeyr’s paper Ons Land wrote 
as follows of a letter of mine which appeared in the Speaker, defend- 
ing the Africanders from an unjust criticism :— 

This is not the first time that the rev. gentleman has laid his fellow colonists 
of Dutch extraction under obligations towards himself for his endeavours to clear 


them of imputations and misrepresentations so liberally cast on them in England, 
either in ignorance or in wanton wilfulness. 


I may be pardoned for this personal allusion, which I quote to 
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show that I have honestly tried to work for unity between Boer and 
Briton as far as in me lay. I shall now attempt to give a fair and 
dispassionate account of the causes and real ‘inwardness’ of the 
present South African situation. Mr. Garrett’s able contribution to 
the Contemporary Review is true as far as it goes. But I can trace 
the beginnings of evil further back than Mr. Garrett. 

If any one had prophesied that the ill-omened gift of responsible 
government, which was forced upon the Cape Colony in 1872, would 
have produced such dire consequences as it has since done he would 
have been laughed at. It is true that the English colonists of the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony resisted the introduction of 
responsible government by every means in their power. A few of - 
the far-seeing ones may have feared that some day responsible 
government might result in an Africander Ministry in power at 
Cape Town, but the bulk of the opposition arose from the fact that 
the Eastern Province wanted a separate government, and that they 
feared the domination of the Cape Town clique of politicians, who then 
aspired to form a close corporation to rule the Colony. In 1874, 
when I landed in South Africa, the country was peaceful enough. 
The development of the Kimberley Diamond Fields had brought 
wealth and prosperity to Boer and Briton alike. The Transvaal was 
a pastoral republic which attracted little attention. The Free State 
was governed wisely and prudently by President Brand, the greatest 
statesman that Dutch South Africa has produced. Race hatred 
between Dutch and English colonists was a dormant factor in our 
political and social life. But in 1875 the Imperial Government gave 
a sort of commission to the famous historian Mr. J. A. Froude to make 
a political tour in South Africa, with a view to the formation of a 
South African dominion of confederate States. The historian was 
neither a diplomatist nor a statesman. Sir G. Grey could have 
formed a confederation of the two republics and the British colonies 
of the Cape and Natal some years before Mr. Froude’s mission ; but 
Downing Street forbade the scheme. And now Mr. Froude thought 
he could accomplish his object by flattering the susceptibilities of 
Dutch South Africans. He produced very little impression at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, but he stirred up the Dutch of the Cape 
Colony. Hitherto they had taken no prominent part in politics. 
The Cape Parliament was practically an English assembly, and the 
dividing line in politics was the antagonism between the Eastern and 
Western Provinces of the Colony. But now the Dutch made up their 
minds very quietly to capture the Cape Parliament. Their effort 
was favoured by the logic of events. The annexation of the Trans- 
vaal in 1877 was the premature plucking of fruit which in a few 
months would have fallen into the lap of Great Britain from very 
over-ripeness. As it was the Dutch of the Cape Colony skilfully 
used the annexation for party purposes. The Transvaal rebellion of 
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1881, and the surrender to successful rebels after Majuba, fanned 
Dutch feeling within the Colony to fever heat. General Joubert said 
he was fighting for a universal Dutch Republic from the Cape to the 
Zambesi. The Africander Bond was formed in the Cape Colony to 
give vitality to the idea of a United South Africa under a republican 
flag. The Bond leaders in the Cape Colony veiled their purposes 
under a cloak of loyalty to the Queen’s Government. But their 
secret aim was evident to all thoughtful colonists. They worked for 
an Africander supremacy in South Africa under the specious catch- 
word of ‘ Africa for the Africanders.’ President Brand openly 
discouraged the Africander Bond in the Free State. He alone of 
Dutch South Africans realised that England did not surrender the 
Transvaal because she was defeated in the Boer war of 1881. But 
he died, and was succeeded by President Reitz, the present Transvaal 
State Secretary. There was no prominent South African Dutchman 
left to oppose the political propaganda of the Bond. 

/ In 1882 it showed its power by getting an Act passed to legalise 
the use of the Dutch language in the Cape Parliament, although 
the Raads of the Transvaal and Free State would never have dreamt 
of allowing the use of English in their debates. In 1883 the Bond 
captured the Cape Parliament, and by careful and skilful organisa- 
tion forced the responsible Ministry of the day to do its bidding as 
the sole condition of retaining office. The politics of the Cape 
Colony were henceforward demoralised. The ‘Ins’ and the ‘ Outs,’ 
alike truckled to the dominant factor, and the-English of the 
Cape Colony ceased to exercise any real influence upon its political 
life. 

At this crisis of affairs Mr. Rhodes became a factor in South 
African politics. His natural Toryism, and undoubted preference for 
the farmer who lived on his land to the mercantile class, made him a 
persona grata to the rank and file of the Cape Africander party. 
He became Premier of the Cape in 1890, and tried to lead the Bond 
party into the paths of a peaceful Imperial development. 

His efforts were partially successful. He made certain conces- 
sions to Africander ideas, and he found the Bond party responsive 
to his leadership, because just at that time the Transvaal had offended 
a good many of the Colonial Dutch. The Hollanders had captured 
all the plums of the Transvaal Civil Service, which formerly fell to the 
lot of educated Cape Africanders. The Transvaal fiscal policy shut out 
Cape Africander products. And thus there was a rift in the lute. 

We heard next to nothing of the old Bond cry, ‘Africa for 
the Africanders,’ in its original sense of a United South Africa 
under a republican flag. The scheme to banish the British flag 
was for the time dormant. But it was not forgotten. I was 
talking one day to a prominent Cabinet Minister who in those days 
followed Mr. Rhodes and posed as an Imperialist. He said, ‘We 
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don’t mean to be in a hurry about the South African Republic. My 
children will see it if I do not.’ 

The Republican idea was still a dominant factor wnder the 
surface. 

President Kruger and Dr. Leyds were intensely bitter against Mr. 
Rhodes for the success he had won in dealing with Colonial African- 
ders. I saw President Kruger in 1895, nearly a year before the Raid, 
and he spoke to me of Mr. Rhodes as his enemy, equally with the 
British Government, who had just blocked his favourite scheme of 
having a seaport and a Transvaal navy by annexing the strip of 
country which shut off his access to Kosi Bay. 

The ideu of making the Transvaal a sea Power, with a port of its ~ 
own, was one of the President’s most cherished ideas. 

And then came the Jameson Raid. People are apt to forget that 
it was not without certain results which proved beneficial in the end. 
It stopped the formation of a cosmopolitan Uitlander Republic of the 
Transvaal, which would have effectually hindered the union of South 
Africa under the British flag. It hindered the maturing of intrigues 
between the Transvaal and a foreign Power which would have under- 
mined British supremacy in South Africa. Enough hard things have 
been said of Dr. Jameson and His action. He has suffered his 
punishment, and it is nearly time that his fellow countrymen should 
begin to remember the good work that he did as administrator of 
Rhodesia. I purposely refrain from discussing the position of Mr. 
Rhodes in this matter. He has borne the brunt of accusations and 
charges in connection with the Raid with a dignified reticence that 
is one secret of his power. As Canon Knox Little says of him ‘he 
is a loyal friend.’ When history is written dispassionately in the 
years to come Mr. Chamberlain’s words declaring that Mr. Rhodes 
passed through the great crisis of his life with unstained personal 
honour will be amply vindicated. 

As I do not write as a politician desiring to score off an adversary, 
but simply as an ordinary citizen of South Africa, trying to record 
the simple facts that underlie a situation obscured by the clouds and 
mists of political special pleading, I say no more of Mr. Rhodes and 
the Raid. It is a side issue of the South African controversy which 
has no real bearing upon what has been the true main issue for the 
last twenty years, save that it accelerated matters somewhat, and by 
closing up the little rift between the Cape Africanders and the 
Transvaal enabled President Kruger and Dr. Leyds to mature their 
plans on that main issue more rapidly. That main issue, as I have 
said before, was the final expulsion of the British flag from South 
Africa. I will cite two pieces of evidence about eighteen years old 
to prove my statement. 

Mr. Reginald Statham, who is one of the most prominent of 
Mr. Kruger’s English newspaper champions, was editor of the 
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Natal Witness about twenty years ago. In 1881 he published a 
book called Blacks, Boers, and British. He had at that date 
evidently got some knowledge of the Boer plans against British rule. 
On p. 18 of his book he tells us of a visit to a Dutch homestead, near 
Cape Town, which had been the home of a Dutch family long before 
the British flag waved on the Castle of Cape Town, and which, in 
his opinion, would remain their home after that flag had been 
hauled down. ‘This,’ naively remarks Mr. Statham, ‘is not only 
anticipation but treason.’ He goes on to tell us, a few pages 
further on, that Responsible Government in the Cape Colony would 
end in Boer supremacy in the Cape Parliament, which would 
ultimately bring to an end British supremacy not only in the Cape 
Colony, but in South Africa. If Mr. Statham could write in 1881 
from his knowledge of the inner counsels of the Africander party 
the secret conspiracy against British rule must even then have 
struck its roots wide and deep. Lately, I believe, it has been 
Mr. Statham’s cue to deny the existence of any desire on the part of 
the Boers to banish British supremacy from South Africa. His 
earlier utterances convey the simple and unvaruished truth. He 
thought in 1881 that the British flag had to go, and that the Boer 
would be supreme in South Africa, because he knew that the 
Africander Bond was plotting to that end. My second piece of 
evidence is from a letter which Mr. Theo. Schreiner (brother of the 
Cape Premier) has written to the Cape Times. Mr. Schreiner was 
born in the Colony, but, unlike his brother, is an ardent supporter of 
British rule and a warm admirer of Mr. Rhodes. He is an old 
friend of Mr. Reitz, the Transvaal State Secretary and former 
President of the Free State, who is connected by marriage with the 
Cape Premier. Some eighteen years ago Mr. Reitz, then Chief 
Justice of the Free State, asked him to join the Africander Bond. 
Mr. Schreiner thus describes the interview :— 

At that time, then, I met Mr. Reitz, and he did his best to get me to become a 
member of his Africander Bond ; but after studying its constitution and programme 
I refused to do so, whereupon the following colloquy in substance took place 
between us, which has been indelibly imprinted on my mind ever since :— 

Reitz: ‘Why do you refuse? Is the object of getting the people to take an 
interest in political matters not a good one ?’ 

Myself: ‘ Yes, it is; but I seem to see plainly here between the lines of this 
constitution much more ultimately aimed at than that.’ 

Reitz: ‘What ?’ 

Myself: ‘I see quite clearly that the ultimate object aimed at is the overthrow 
of the British power and the expulsion of the British flag from South Africa.’ 

Reitz (with his pleasant, conscious smile, as of one whose secret thought and 
purpose ‘had been discovered, and who was not altogether displeased that such was 
the case): ‘ Well, what if it be so?’ 

Myself: ‘ You don’t suppose, do you, that that flag is going to disappear from 
South Africa without a tremendous struggle and fight ?’ 

Reitz {(with the same pleasant, self-conscious, self-satisfied, and yet semi- 
apologetic smile): ‘ Well, I suppose not ; but even so what of that ?’ 
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Myself: ‘ Only this, that when that struggle takes place you and I will be on 
opposite sides; and, what is more, the God who was on the side of the Transvaal 
in the late war, because it had right on its side, will be on the side of England, 
because He must view with abhorrence any plotting and scheming to overthrow 
her power and position in South Africa, which have been ordained by Him.’ 

Reitz : ‘ We'll see.’ 

Thus the conversation ended, but during the seventeen years that have elapsed 
I have watched the propaganda for the overthrow of British power in South 
Africa being ceaselessly spread by every possible means—the press, the pulpit, the 
platform, the schools, the colleges, the legislature—until it has culminated in the 
present war, of which Mr. Reitz and his co-workers are the origin and the cause. 


It is not too much to say that if the present Cape Premier had 
held his brother’s views, instead of taking his opinions from his - 
talented but emotional sister Olive, the history of the Cape Colony 
during the last few months would have been different. Judging by 
the votes polled at the last general election of 1898, when the Pro- 
gressive or English party polled a greater total of votes than the 
Bond party (although the latter was a narrow electoral victory, 
owing to an unfair Redistribution Bill), the population of the Cape 
Colony is almost half English, and we English Cape Colonists, who 
are just as patriotic as Natalians, have suffered bitter humiliation 
since the war began. Our English Cape Colony volunteers were as 
keen to go to the front and just as eager to fight for our flag and 
country as the Natal men or our kinsmen over seas. But our men 
have been hindered and thwarted by the Cape Premier. At length 
all too tardily the Colonial forces have been called out, but up to the 
present date our volunteers have not been allowed to be in touch 
with the enemy, except those who have been fortunate enough to be 
besieged in Kimberley and Mafeking. 

But this by the way. 

I have now indicated the true inwardness of the South African 
situation. The determination to get rid of British supremacy at all 
costs has been the dominating factor in the counsels of Pretoria ever 
since 1881. The Free State had to be captured. This was easy 
enough when President Reitz had been succeeded by President 
Steyn. The Free State was then bound in strict military alliance 
with the Transvaal. The Cape Responsible Government had next to be 
captured, and Mr. Schreiner won his narrow electoral victory last year 
with the active aid of the Transvaal sympathisers in the Cape Colony, 
and, as has been plainly stated, with electoral funds supplied from 
Pretoria. 

Things were ripe for a forward move, The controversies on 
Uitlander grievances (though these are real enough), the endless 
diplomatic duel between the Colonial Office and Pretoria, the hair- 
splitting about the conventions of 1881 and 1884, the suzerainty 
discussion, all these seemed to British South Africans, who knew the 
real issue, a veritable ploughing of the sands. Behind the confused 
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and confusing issues of the diplomatic controversy, issues which 
seem to amuse lawyers like Sir W. Harcourt and Sir Edward Clarke, 
but which caused us in South Africa to long for a decisive ending to 
the wordy strife—behind all these logomachies lay the true issue, 
‘Is the Boer flag or the British flag to fly from the Castle at Cape 
Town ; is the Boer or the Briton to be supreme in South Africa?’ 
I am no politician. I am a law-abiding, peaceable citizen. But I 
was truly grateful to President Kruger for his decisive ultimatum. 
South Africa was being slowly ruined. Business was at an absolute 
standstill. No one knew what would happen, or how soon the 
tension and strain would claim him asa victim. President Kruger 
had gained the time he needed for preparing and mobilising his 
forces. The hour had come, and he flung his ultimatum in Lord 
Salisbury’s face. It was well, and it will be the best day’s work 
South Africa has yet seen, despite the inevitable horrors of war, if 
England uses her power to settle the question of Boer or Briton once 
for all in South Africa. If two men are riding on one horse one of 
the two must sit in front. The Briton has had the back seat in South 
Africa since 1881. The position must be reversed. Both men can 
ride on ove horse. They have equal rights on this point. 

We do not deny the Boer equal rights of citizenship. We shall 
not treat the Boer after the war as he has treated the Uitlander in 
the Transvaal. There must be equal rights, but only one flag. 
The Republics must become self-governing colonies within the 
Empire. The flags of the Republics must go. Tous in South Africa 
those flags are the symbols of invasion and annexation. The loyal 
citizens of Newcastle and Dundee, in Natal, and of Colesberg, Aliwal 
North, Barkly, and other places in the Cape Colony, which are now 
temporarily severed from the Empire, must be indemnified for 
their present sufferings by the final disappearance of the flags of 
South African Republicanism. 

We may look forward in the near future to a South African 
Dominion of five or six federated States under the British flag. Isay 
‘six’ advisedly, for I believe that the Cape Colony is too unwieldy 
a predominant partner in a South African Federation. Let the 
Eastern and Western Provinces of the Cape Colony form separate 
States of the new dominion. We Eastern Province Colonists, the sons 
and grandsons of the British settlers of 1820, are as English as the 
Natalians, and though we have some Dutch districts in the Eastern 
Province our Legislature would have a strong English majority. 
Equal voting rights in the Transvaal would give that State a Legisla- 
ture with an English majority, and so out of the six Federal States 
four, when we include Rhodesia, would be ruled by British majorities. 
The Federal Parliament would thus have a British majority, and a 
settlement on this basis would result in a peaceable, loyal, and con- 
tented South Africa. We have been threatened with a South 
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African Ireland. But the Boer is not like the Celt. If he finds 
himself fairly and squarely beaten by an honourable foe he will 
respect that foe, and when he finds that he has equal rights of 
citizenship with the men who have beaten him he will shake hands 
and be friends. He is not by nature a political agitator or a secret 
conspirator. He has been played upon by clever agitators and 
conspirators for twenty years. They have persuaded him that he 
can thrash the British army, and when he finds that they have 
deluded him he will turn and rend them. The war will end race 
feeling, because the race feeling of the Boer against the British has 
been based on his contempt for the British army and the British 
flag. 
“When respect for the British has taken the place of contempt in 

the mind of the average Boer race feeling will come to a speedy end. 
Mr. F. C. Selous has written a letter to the Times in which he 
prophesies a race feeling so bitter and enduring that it will ulti- 
mately drive England out of South Africa. I have met Mr. Selous, 
who is one of the most single-hearted and kindly men I have ever 
come across, but his judgment of South African affairs is wofully at 
fault, because he does not know British South Africa. He knows 
Central South Africa as few men: do. He knows the Boer hunters, 
who admire his skill and pluck as a mighty hunter in the land. He 
knows something of the diamond diggers of Kimberley and the gold 
diggers of Johannesburg. But these men are not the backbone of 
British influence in South Africa. The true British South Africa is 
a terra incognita to Mr. Selous. It consists of the Eastern Province 
of the Cape Colony and Natal. There are our great English towns 
of Port Elizabeth and Durban, Grahamstown and Maritzburg, besides 
the Cape Colony frontier port of East London and the frontier towns 
of King Williamstown and Queenstown, all absolutely English and, 
so far as the Eastern Province is concerned, founded by Englishmen 
since the great emigration of the 4,000 British settlers in 1820. 
And besides this great British urban population there are thousands 
of English farmers on the land of the Eastern Province and Natal, 
men whose fathers and grandfathers settled on the land, who can 
ride and shoot better than the Boer, men who are the sinew and 
backbone of the British element in South Africa. Mr. Selous knows 
not these men, these sturdy British farmers who are as permanent 
settlers on the land as the Boer himself. These men and their sons 
are colonising Rhodesia, and are of a very different stamp from the 
Kimberley and Johannesburg speculators and miners, who constitute 
in Mr. Selous’s view the British population of South Africa. Mr. 
Selous has ignored the thousands of sturdy British farmers whose 
roots are struck deep into the South African veldt. These men will 
never suffer South Africa to become a Boer Republic. Mr. Selous is 
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in the prime of life, and is likely to live long enough to see his pre- 
dictions falsified. 

South Africa to-day owes a deep debt of gratitude to three men— 
to Mr. Chamberlain, the first Colonial Secretary who has risen to 
the greatness of his position, and who has exercised the powers of 
his great office unhampered by the traditions of Downing Stréet and 
the exigencies of English party politics; to Sir Alfred Milner, for 
a union of patience, forbearance, and power which has set him in the 
front rank of British statesmen and administrators ; to Mr. Rhodes, 
who has given himself to South Africa with all the varied powers of 
his unselfish personal service, and who in the present crisis has used 
his remarkable political insight in standing absolutely aloof from all 
controversy in the strength of silence. 

Loyal South Africans look forward with hope to our immediate 
future as a federation of States under the British flag. The loyal aid 
afforded by the colonial forces of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
has made us feel the unity of the great Empire to which we belong 
as we have never felt it before. We are confident that the bitterness 
of race feeling in South Africa will be healed through that mutual 
self-respect of Britain and Boer which could not have been achieved 
apart from war, the beginnings of which we already see in the minds 
of the Boer prisoners in our hands, who speak with admiration of the 
bravery of our soldiers at Talana Hill and Elandslaagte. 

These men and their kinsfolk will realise how they have been 
misled and betrayed by Presidents Kruger and Steyn and their Cape 
Dutch sympathisers. Mr. Rhodes said not long ago that the Transvaal 
Boers who have settled in Rhodesia have become loyal British subjects. 
Not one of those Rhodesian Boers has rebelled or given cause for 
anxiety. And if three or four years’ good government under the 
British flag in Rhodesia can turn Transvaal Boers into loyal British 
citizens, why should not the great body of them become so when 
they are released from the perpetual attentions of anti-British 
agitators with an ever-varying tissue of lies and slanders directed 
against the British flag and Empire? There could have been no 
lasting peace in South Africa without this war, and much as the loss 
of brave men on both sides is to be deplored, the sacrifice will not be 
in vain. The mission of our race in South Africa will be fulfilled in 
the peace and prosperity of the whole country under the ordered 
freedom of the British flag. 

A. THEODORE WIRGMAN 
(Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral), 
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THE CONTINUITY OF CATHOLICISM 


In a recent number of this Review ' I discussed, from a somewhat 
novel point of view, the much-debated question of ‘Continuity,’ in 
relation to that body of men and women denoted by the abstract 
term ‘the Anglican Church.’ After noticing their main religious 
relations to each other and to their environment from about 
1530 to 1600, I ventured to declare that, in my judgment, such 
sudden and considerable changes had simultaneously taken place in 
those relations, with respect to worship, doctrine, and ecclesiastical 
government, that a true breach of continuity had thereby been 
effected. 

Strange to say, a minor breach in the continuity of the Anglican 
body has actually been brought about by the very party which is 
so zealous in denying that any ‘ breach’ of continuity has ever taken 
place. It has arisen thus: From the ‘spacious’ days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the happy accession of Queen Victoria the Anglican 
community underwent many changes, but it had ever remained con- 
sistently and strongly national. Tractarianism, however, introduced 
an altogether new spirit—one no longer ‘ national,’ but ‘ Catholic ’— 
and also initiated a movement tending to reverse the Reformation 
settlement and restore the antecedent order of things. That movement 
was no sooner set going than it began to advance with irresistible 
vigour, and will (I believe) continue to advance, save in so far 
as it may be successfully combated by the efforts of those who are 
altogether hostile to Christianity. 

It would be very rash to predict how the different schools of 
thought in England will stand to each other a hundred years hence. 
One thing, however, is happily certain: science will be advancing 
and bringing with it a multitude of benefits to mankind. 

Still, though theological prediction is very difficult, the anti- 
Reformation movement has no logical issue—as it seems to me— 
save in submission to the Pope, who will doubtless make large con- 
cessions to obtain it. Such an issue would probably bring with it 
some curious’ results. Should there ever come to be in England— 
amongst other possibilities—an ‘old Papal’ and a ‘ Neo-Catholic’ 
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body both in full communion with Rome, we may wonder what will 
be the relations between their respective heads—between a Cardinal 
at Westminster with his quasi-Byzantine cathedral, Roman rite, and 
celibate clergy, and another at Canterbury with an amplified English 
Mass and a body of Canons for the most part married. 

My present object, however, is not to refer further to the 
Anglican Communion, but to depict, as faithfully as I can, some 
circumstances relating to that of Rome. At the end of my former 
article? I said that some students might ask : 

‘How about the Roman Communion ?’ It is all very well to criticise Anglicans 


and their religious ideas and practices, but is there any really true continuity 
amongst Roman Catholics ? 


I will now endeavour to answer this question. It is a notorious 
fact that many modifications as to worship and ecclesiastical 
organisation, and many developments of doctrine, have taken place, 
in the Roman Church, between tae end of the third and of the 
nineteenth centuries. It is, however, a fact equally notorious that 
no such sudden and considerable changes have simultaneously 
occurred within it as would constitute ‘a breach of continuity.’ 

I have not sufficient knowledge to warrant my making assertions 
with respect to the first three centuries. But that at the end of the 
third the Catholic community was already fully organised, is a fact 
admitted by all our best historians. 

Taking for granted, then, that no breach of continuity has been 
occasioned by abrupt changes in ritual, dogma, and government, 
there yet remains another important matter which has to be con- 
sidered. For there have been amongst Catholics very great modi- 
fications as to belief which have never been embodied in formal 
dogmatic decrees, and it is possible that some persons may consider 
that great changes of the kind do amount to a breach of continuity. 

Such modifications have sometimes been very little noted, and 
in my former paper I observed that they might be far too little 
appreciated. I said: * 

While external matters attract general attention, little notice is taken of those 
wide and deep doctrinal developments which alone make conformity possible for 
men imbued with modern science, physical, critical, historical, and ethical. But 


such changes are taking place continually and spreading in all directions amongst 
the educated, and this for the most part silently. 


It is accordingly needful that some of these most remarkable 
modifications of belief which have come to exist amongst earnest 
practical Catholics should be passed in review. It will then be for 
my readers to say whether or not I am mistaken in upholding the 
‘ Continuity of Catholicism.’ 

It may, however, be premised that just as every man with a 


2 Op. cit p. 211. * Ibid. 
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healthy and active mind must change his views as his knowledge 
increases, so every well-constituted community must likewise modify 
its opinions, Of a community, as of a man, an animal, or a plant, 
it may alike be said ‘to cease to change is to cease to live.’ Of a 
man it may also be said, that not to modify his convictions is to cease 
to live the highest kind of life—that of the intellect—while the life 
of one who learns more and more as his years increase should be a life 
of almost unceasing change. 

But the changes in belief to which I have here to refer are ex- 
tremely different in character. Some are changes which have come 
over the entire mass of Catholics, so that no one holds to-day what 
was once universally believed. Other changes are such as have taken 
place only amongst the educated, though amongst such they have 
become general and widespread. Others, again, are modifications of 
belief which as yet have occurred but amongst comparatively few 
sincere and earnest Catholics; whilst some others are extremely 
exceptional, yet should not remain unnoticed on account of the 
love for Catholicism felt by those who hold them. Most of these 
changes are matters of public notoriety and are widely known, 
however little noted and considered ; but others which have come 
to my knowledge are, so far as I'am aware, known but to very few. 

All these changes are, however, to our purpose because it is 
obviously my duty to bring forward all the most striking modifications 
I can, in order that the question may be tested in the most decisive 
manner. They are also to our purpose because the creed of the 
educated of to-day will become the belief of the many on the 
morrow. The same may also be said as to the opinions of those we 
may distinguish as the élite amongst the educated; whilst the fact 
that persons who are exceptionally learned and no less exceptionally 
devout have undergone any noteworthy change of belief at least 
shows that such change is possible and that it may spread further 
and even one day become general. 

Of course no organised society which has adopted such principles 
and rules as those which regulate the Catholic body can revoke any 
solemn declarations it has once made or reverse any of the laws it 
may have authoritatively laid down. 

Dogmas cannot be explicitly called in question, though sometimes 
they may be so explained (as we shall shortly see) that they thereby 
become (practically) explained away or even reversed. Sometimes, 
also, so changed a signification may be imparted to a word as to 
strangely modify the meaning of a doctrine wherein such word plays 
an important part. 

Before considering the modifications in belief I am about to 
enumerate, I desire, first, to state clearly that I am by no means to 
be supposed to myself adopt all the novel views to which I may call 
attention. 
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Secondly, as I am no theologian, I cannot undertake the 
responsibility of defining what beliefs are, and what are not, 
de fide. To attempt to do that would, in the words of a learned 
Divine,‘ only ‘ give rise to endless discussions.’ It is enough for me 
that a belief has been generally entertained, in order that I should 
include it within the scope of this article; for, as it seems to me, 
whatever has been so accepted, authority must have practically sanc- 
tioned, taught, or tolerated, at some time or other. 

I need hardly add that I have no commission whatever 
from any authority to treat this subject, and, of course, have not the 
slightest claim to be regarded as a representative of any portion of 
the Catholic body. I write merely as one highly interested in all 
that concerns Catholicity, who has had certain advantages and 
opportunities for observation, which those who are external to 
Catholicism cannot possess. 

I will begin my catalogue of changes in belief with a considera- 
tion of the most universal and complete transformation of the kind 
which has taken place since the origin of Christianity. I refer to 
the one which science has produced with respect to what may be 
termed the ‘framework’ and ‘setting’ of our mental picture of all 
that concerns religion and human life. 

When once effected, this transformation must have greatly 
facilitated all such subsequent changes of belief as science has tended 
to produce. I refer to that wonderful transformation in belief 
as to the nature and structure of the universe, which has taken 
place since St. Thomas Aquinas wrote his Swmma contra Gentiles. 

For a millennium and a half, all Christians had regarded the earth 
as the centre of the universe and the object of God’s unique care. 
It was supposed to be surrounded by revolving crystal spheres 
bearing the sun, moon, and stars, while above them was heaven, 
with its angelic host; hell being within the earth, volcanoes so 
many of its gates, whence issued evil spirits to tempt and corrupt 
mankind, while angels readily descended from above, on errands of 
beneficence. It was also thought evident from revelation that all 
this fabric had been created in six days; that God had specially 
created and clothed the earth with distinct species of animals and 
plants, formed, as were also the sun, moon, and stars, for the service 
of man, whose faults caused the world to be drowned in a deluge in 
the past, as in the future it will be destroyed by fire. 

To men who thus believed, it could not have been very difficult 
to accept the doctrine that, for the salvation of a race—the only 
material objects of divine care and love—God himself had descended 
from His celestial to His terrestrial sphere, and taken to Himself the 
nature of that being who had already been created in His image. 


* The Very Reverend Dr. Hogan. See his Clerical Studies (Boston, Massachusetts, 
1898), p. 121. 
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How great must have been the shock to men brought up in this 
belief, to learn that their earth was but a floating speck of dust 
amidst a practical infinity of vast revolving spheres, many of which 
were possibly, if not probably, peopled by beings equal or superior 
in nature to man and having, it might be, yet greater claims upon the 
good will of the Deity! They could no longer behold the crystal 
floor of heaven, nor reasonably regard a volcano as a fountain of 
supernatural infernal fire. So vast a change of conception with 
respect to the Cosmos could not fail to affect the domain of religious 
belief. 

I will now pass on to consider one or two special doctrines with 
respect to which a complete change of belief has taken place. 

The first of these shall be theassertion ‘ Nulla salusextra ecclesiam’ 
(‘ Out of the Church there is no salvation’). This dictum was long 
generally accepted in its most literal meaning, and not a few persons 
so accept it still. We all recollect the history of the Teutonic 
chieftain who was about to be baptised, but paused to ask what had 
been the fate in the next world of his pagan ancestors. When told 
there could be no doubt but that they were all damned, he refused the 
regenerating fluid ; preferring to go where his ancestors had gone and 
abidewiththem. Now, however,itisadmitted bythe most rigid Roman 
theologians, that men who do not even accept any form of Christianity, 
if only they are theists and lead good lives, may have an assured 
hope for the future, similar to that of a virtuous Christian believer. 

This great change has been aided by the assertion that non- 
baptised persons, thus meritorious, belong not indeed to the ‘ body’ 
of the Church, but to its ‘Soul.’ Such an assertion is, however, a 
mere subterfuge. As we’ pointed out in our former article, ‘ the 
Church,’ gua church, is an ideal abstraction. What an utter nonen- 
tity then must be ‘ the soul’ of this abstraction! There has indeed 
been a complete change of belief as to this matter, though many 
persons are most unwilling to admit the fact. 

Another complete transformation is that which has taken place 
in the doctrine respecting the lawfulness of taking any interest for 
money. This was absolutely condemned by ecclesiastical authority 
under the name of ‘ Usury’ at the Council of Vienna, presided over 
by Clement the Fifth. It was condemned again and again ; accord- 
ing to Concina, by twenty-eight Councils (seven of them being 
regarded as General Councils) and by seventeen Popes. The last 
formal decree of Rome on the subject is the celebrated encyclical 
of Benedict the Fourteenth. His definition is that usury is interest 
on a loan of money as a loan. The Pope evidently regarded 
‘usury’ as intrinsically wrong—as a sin against justice and not 
merely against charity. The practice was so distinctly and 
emphatically condemned that no persons living in the middle 
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ages could have had any apparently reasonable belief that such 
decisions would ever be explained away. Yet now, this has been 
done so completely that no Pope, no Catholic priest or corporate 
ecclesiastical body, scruples to accept the best interest obtainable 
for any capital which may be at their disposal. 

Ingenious evasions, such as could never have been anticipated, 
have been devised, and thus it has come about that what was 
formerly declared by the highest ecclesiastical authority to be a 
great sin, is now regarded as a perfectly innocent action, sometimes 
a meritorious one, and even, under certain circumstances, a course of 
conduct absolutely binding on conscience. 

With the two above important transformations of opinion, there 
has ‘gone along yet another, though it has advanced with a some- 
what halting gait. I mean the change from fierce intolerance to 
benignant and sympathetic indulgence towards persons thought to 
be in religious error. 

With the old view as to the necessity to salvation of actually 
being a member of the Church’s body, intolerance was natural— 
such intolerance e.g. as that of St. Louis, who told De Joinville that 
when a layman heard Christianity evil spoken of he should defend it 
‘only with his sword, which he ought to run into the infidel’s belly 
as far as it will go.® The intolerance which existed in France 
down to the Revolution was great, and the Roman Inquisition, 
though now happily impotent to cause any physical suffering, 
maintains the same essential principles as those it acted on in the 
last century. We should soon be witnesses of notable intolerance if 
the rabid Catholic party in Italy and France’ could have their way. 

Respect for the honest opinions of others is a sentiment which 
has become deeply rooted in the English mind, and certainly no less 
in that of our cousins across the Atlantic in the present day. It is an 
admirable kind of ‘ Americanism’—an ‘ Americanism’ eminently 
‘ Catholic,’ though profoundly displeasing to ‘ Curialism.’ It displayed 
itself most conspicuously in the holding of that ever-memorable 
Chicago ‘ Parliament of Religions.’ Striking indeed is the contrast 
between Cardinal Gibbons opening with prayer the proceedings of 
that peaceful and admirable assembly, and Torquemada presiding at 
an auto da fé. 

A few years ago I was talking with a friend—one of the most 
devout and earnest Catholics I know—about a certain priest who 


had then recently given pain to many by abandoning Christianity. 
My friend said to me : 


* See Saint Louis, King of France, by the Sire de Joinville, translated by James 
Hutton (Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 1868), pp. 9-10. 

7 I mean the party represented by the Cirilta Cattolica, the late Louis Veuillot 
and the Canon Delassus and Abbé Maignen of the present day, and their allies— 
notably some pious anti-Dreyfusards. 
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‘ How changed are the ideas of us Catholics from what they were centuries ago ! 
There is not one of us who would wish him to be burnt.’ 


The remark was most true. Certainly no Catholic known to me 
would refuse to exert his utmost efforts to save that priest from so 
horrible a punishment. 

If such changes as this one, together with those about ‘ Salvation,’ 
‘Usury,’ and ‘Witchcraft’ (which latter I will notice later on), had 
taken place suddenly, it would almost suffice to prove that a breach of 
continuity had taken place amongst Catholics. In fact, however, 
they were all gradually brought about and without any authoritative 
action. 

There are other matters as to which many Catholics now entertain. 
different views as to right and wrong from those entertained by their 
forefathers. 

One of these relates to the promotion of gambling by State 
lotteries, which were held with the Pope’s sanction, while a Cardinal 
would preside over the drawing of the lots. This form of gambling 
is now reprobated by many Catholics. 

Many Catholics also have come to recognise the ethical truth, 
which only seems to have been clearly apprehended of late—the truth, 
namely, that we are morally bound not to inflict needless pain on 
animals, and still more bound not to cause pain for the mere pleasure 
of producing it. 

A third ethical intuition, which, so far as I know, has only acquired 
distinct and widespread appreciation in modern times, is that of our 
moral responsibility not to prostitute the noble faculty of reason, by 
giving assent to propositions which are not supported by adequate 
evidence. This is the transgression graphically though improperly 
stigmatised by Professor Huxley as ‘ the sin of faith,’ but which should 
be termed ‘the sin of credulity ’—a grave fault, still far too common. 

Pious people have sometimes seemed as though they thought 
they could hardly believe too much, and felt that to be over-credulous 
was safer than to entertain an ‘honest doubt.’ Now, however, the 
duty of caution in credence is continually becoming more widely 
recognised, and we may hope that ere long it will be generally 
regarded as an imperative duty. 

Another most important change which is taking place amongst 
Catholics is the change which consists in regarding as specially to be 
valued not that which is most ancient but that which is most recent. 
This new belief may be shortly expressed by the maxim, ‘ Opinions 
which are newest are generally truest.’ The circumstance that any 
belief is a specially old one makes its truth at once an object of 
suspicion. It was Cardinal Newman who initiated and mainly 
promoted, in England, this change of view, through his great work on 
‘the Development of Christian Doctrine,’ and his demonstration of 
the superiority of the Fathers who wrote after the Council of Nice 
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compared with the Ante-Nicene writers. It is interesting to note 
that an American ecclesiastic is most outspoken on this subject. 
The Very Reverend Dr. Hogan says : ® 








The Fathers have come to be better understood in this age than in any other ; 
the closer and more critical study to which they have been subjected during the 
last two centuries has long since put an end to the indiscriminate trust given them 
ia older times. They still remain the unhesitating, unquestioned witnesses of the 
Church’s faith in many particulars; but in how many more do they simply give 
expression to their personal views, or follow the prevailing notions of their time, 
or work out conclusions from Scripture by canons of interpretation which nobody 
thinks of following to-day ? 



























It is so indeed! What could be more absurd, with respect to any 
question of modern science, than to seek for enlightenment in works 
written ages before such questions were even thought of? For 
example, what light can we expect to gain as to the problems of 
man’s origin; his relative nature; the thousands of years he has 
existed ; his single or multiple origin ; the production of new species of 
animals and plants ; the authorship and date of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments; the meaning of various obscure passages 
therein to be found; or the exact nature of the doctrines and 
organisation of primitive Christianity ; by addressing ourselves, not to 
learned experts who have severally made one or other of these 
questions their lifelong study, but to the teaching of ecclesiastics 
who may not really have studied them at all, but formed conclusions 
on &@ priori grounds ; such as the words of Scripture, the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, or the ordinary teaching of generations of 
ecclesiastics, who knew still less about the subjects concerning which 
they presume to express a judgment, than themselves. Such conduct 
is practically and in principle the blunder of Galileo’s condemnation 
over again. 

No! Instead of proclaiming that to be true which has been 
believed ‘Semper, ubique et ab omnibus,’ we may confidently affirm 
that whatever has been so believed is most probably false. 

I will now pass on to consider a change of belief that is very 
wonderful because its effects are so prodigiously different from those 
which they might have been expected to produce. It concerns a 
belief upon which the whole of Christianity was supposed, and is often 
declared, absolutely to rest. Nevertheless it has vanished ; while the 
Catholic community, instead of being any the worse, seems to have 
gained vigour through a struggle wherein it has felt the vivifying 
touch of mother earth. 

I refer to the belief entertained by Catholics with respect to 
Scripture. The old view of the Bible regarded it as an entirely 
supernatural work, every word of which had been directly inspired by 
God Himself, and such is still the official belief enjoined on Catholics. 














































































































® Op. cit. p. 176. 
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It was early an obligation so to believe, but the Council of Trent im- 
posed it on Catholics yet more distinctly, and that of the Vatican 
more distinctly still. Quite recently the Pope, in his encyclicat 
(Providentissimus Deus), declared the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with all their parts, to be sacred and canonical because, 
having been written by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have 
God for their Author and therefore can contain no error. In so 
proclaiming, the Pope only follows Roman tradition, for, as the Very 
Reverend Dr. Hogan says :* 


Two hundred years ago the books of the Old and New Testament were held in 
universal veneration. No doubt was entertained of their authenticity. Moses was 
the unquestioned author of the Pentateuch ; Solomon, of Proverbs ; Isaiah, Daniel, 
and the other Prophets, of all that bore their names ; the Evangelists and Apostles, 
of the writings of the New Testament respectively assigned to them. But their 
principal author was the Holy Ghost, for they were all inspired, and inspired in all 
their parts. This is what made them invaluable to Christians, their divine origin 
warranting their perfect inerrancy. If once we admit error in the Scriptures, said 
St. Jerome, ‘ what further authority can they possess?’ ‘The whole structure of 
the faith totters,’ added St. Augustine, ‘ once the authority of Scripture is shaken.’ 
(De Doctrina Christiana, cap. xxxviii.) 


Four hundred years ago the authority of Scripture was deemed 
absolute as regards all kinds of knowledge—physical no less than 
religious—and even in the last century any questioning of the 
literal sense of the first chapter of Genesis was resented as irreligious. 
Dom Calmet refers indignantly to those who were disposed to admit 
more than an interval of twenty-four hours between the great 
creative act and the production of light. The memorable con- 
demnation of Galileo in the seventeenth century never will be, and 
never should be, forgotten. 

Now, in spite of an apparent official maintenance of such old 
views in the present day, they seem to be entirely abandoned by 
almost all educated Catholics. The Pope’s declaration that the Bible 
can ‘contain no errors’ is but a matter of formal parade, only saved 
from falsehood by a more ingenious than honest distinction between 
‘ errors’ and ‘ untruths,’ whereby theologians are able to declare that 
statements ‘ utterly untrue’ are entirely ‘ free from error.’ Even a 
theologian at Rome, formally serving the Pope as such, would not 
venture to deny that hundreds of statements which are not ‘true’ 
are to be found in the Old and New Testaments. 

Thus, as I have said, educated Catholics no longer feel bound to 
regard the Bible in the old light. Comparatively few persons now 
believe that the account in Genesis of the creation of the world, or 
of Adam and of Eve, is, in any sense, historical and true ; or that the 
account of the Fall is such; or that diversities of language were due 
to God’s fear lest men should build a tower to reach heaven ; or that 


® Op. cit. p. 468. 
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Joshua, or Isaiah, in any way interfered with the regularity of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis. 

Lest any readers should think these statements rash or exag- 
gerated, I will quote, in confirmation of what I have said, the words 
of an ecclesiastic, who is president of an important Catholic seminary. 

Dr. Hogan very candidly admits '° that 
work has been done on the Bible in recent times with results which are no longer 


seriously questioned. Theologians have to acknowledge, however reluctantly, that 
henceforth much less can be built on the Bible than has been done in the past. 


Again he tells us: " 


























Each decade is marked by notable concessions, and it is remarkable that our 
Biblical students, while professing the most entire submission to the teachings of 
Leo the Thirteenth, have never been bolder in their speculation and in the handling 
of what had hitherto been looked upon in the Bible as literal history, than since 
the Encyclical was issued. . . . The plagues of Egypt are cut down to the size of 
ordinary events . . . the miracle of Joshua to a poetic description of a natural pheno- 
menon, &c. Ina word, what assumes a historical form in the Bible is admitted in 
one case as a true record of facts; in another as a conventional or fanciful repre- 
sentation of what happened ; in another, again, as a fiction .-. . destined to embody 
and convey some salutary truth. . . . The date and authorship of the books of the 
Old and New Testament they look upon as open to free discussion and bound to 
stand on their own merits. 















































Wonderful indeed is the change which has come over the Catholic 
body as regards their belief about Scripture. It is of course still 
regarded as ‘inspired,’ but the meaning given to that term is rapidly 
changing. Who indeed that recognises the immanence and univer- 
sality of the Divine Activity can fail to regard That as the real Author 
of all that is best and noblest in the thoughts, deeds, and words— 
spoken or written—of mankind? Can we venture to deny that 
Homer and Plato, schylus and Aristotle, Virgil and Tacitus, Dante 
and Shakespeare were in various degrees inspired? As the Very 
Reverend Dr. Hogan says: ™ 





























The inspiration of Scripture is a dogma of faith; but it would seem as if we 
were further than ever from agreeing as to what is implied thereby. 








But it is not only the general change which has taken place as 
to the mode in which educated Catholics have come to regard Scripture 
generally that is noteworthy ; what is yet more remarkable is the 
change which has occurred respecting the interpretation of certain 
passages formerly deemed prophetic. The result shows that St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine were mistaken '* in their anticipations as to the fatal 
effects which must follow any such change of view as to Scripture. 

I have no space to refer to more than one example—namely, that 
with respect to the meaning of the passage in Isaiah vii. 14-16: 


Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall 


1” Op. cit. p. 481. "! See pp. 476 and 477. 
12 Op. cit. p. 167. 13 See their words quoted above, p. 9. 
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he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 


This used to be regarded as a prediction of the miraculous con- 
ception of Our Lord by a virgin, and it is actually referred to us such 
by St. Matthew i. 20-22: 


Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord 

by the prophet, saying &c. 
Yet there is probably no well-informed Catholic now who would 
deny that what Isaiah said was intended to calm the dread which 
Ahaz (King of Judah) felt with respect to Pekah (King of Israel) and 
Rezin (King of Syria) by assuring him that before a young woman’s "‘ © 
newly born child should be old enough to know right from wrong, 
the two kings so dreaded should have disappeared. No one would 
now fail to see the absurdity of supposing that King Ahaz could 
be comforted by being told of an abnormal birth to take place five 
hundred years after his death. 

Not less important than the transformation which has taken place 
in the belief of Catholics about Holy Scripture, is that which has 
occurred with respect to the right and power of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to interpret it. ; 

Four hundred years ago that right was universally allowed, and 
conceded by the laity, and the accuracy of such official interpreta- 
tions was unquestioned. But in the seventeenth century, thanks to the 
confessorship of that venerable servant of God, Galileo, the futility of 
such a claim was once for all demonstrated. 

The Pope and the congregation of cardinals belonging to the Holy 
Office, when they condemned that illustrious astronomer and 
physicist, erred not only about physical science, but also about the 
meaning of Scripture, and they grounded their first error on one 
much more important—namely, on their pronouncement as to what 
the words of Holy Writ signified.” 

After such an humiliating and disastrous failure, it became 
obviously impossible for ecclesiastical authority to claim with success 
a hearing as to any matter of science. ‘ Falsus in uno falsus in 
omnibus’! Catholics, to be logical, must say to any Roman con- 
gregation which should attempt to lay down the law about any 
branch of science : 

‘You have blundered once, and we can never trust you again in 
any scientific matter; whether it be astronomy, biology, political 
economy, history, biblical criticism, or ecclesiology. You may be 
right in your dicta, but also you may be wrong. The only authority 

‘ The word which has been translated ‘ Virgin’ really means ‘a young woman 
and not necessarily a maiden. 


'S See my article ‘ Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom’ in the Nineteenth 
Century for July 1885.. 
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in science is the authority of those who have studied the matter 
and are “men who know.” As to all that comes within the reach of 
inductive research, you must humbly accept the teaching of science, 
and nothing but science. And for this you should be grateful.’ 

Yet in spite of its absurdity, the Roman Curia has again ventured 
to show its now broken teeth, and stretch out its now blunted 
claws against worthy ecclesiastics, and that as regards a biological 
question, namely, the Origin of Man! 

Poor Father Leroy, the Dominican, was summoned to Rome, and 
forced, willy-nilly, to recant and condemn what he had taught; and 
Father Zahm, the author of an edifying work, Evolution and Dogma, 
has been induced, by a promise quickly broken, to recall it from circu- 
lation. The ‘doctrine of Evolution’ was indeed very near being 
authoritatively condemned by the Curialists, but, much as they 
wished, they did not dare to condemn it. 

One hardly knows whether to be more diverted by the impudent 
folly of such proceedings, or moved to indignation by their im- 
morality. Happily the Curialists are, to quote the words of an 
Italian Doctor of Divinity who knows them well, ‘as impotent as 
they are unscrupulous and corrupt.’ 

That the change I describe has really taken place, and has become 
fully recognised by ecclesiastics themselves, is certain. The Jesuit, 
Father Hill, teaches us that 


The criterion of scientific truth is not authority, but evidence. 


The Very Reverend Dr. Hogan caps this remark bythe following one: 

It is now generally felt that a negative, not a positive, harmony has to be looked 
for, and that, instead of attempting to find the secrets of science in the Bible, the 
true meaning of the Bible, where it touches on the things of nature, should be 
sought for in science. 

From meditating on the changes which have taken place amongst 
Catholics, (1) with respect to the written Word, and (2) its authori- 
tative interpretation, we may rise to consider some of the modifica- 
tions which have been developed with respect to our conceptions as 
to the Divine Source of all knowledge. The Great Cause of all is 
not only utterly unimaginable by us, but entirely beyond our powers 
of comprehension and conception. Nevertheless, we may fearlessly 
affirm It possesses all that man possesses of perfection, and therefore 
such attributes as are feebly imaged forth—in a faint, though not 
false, analogy—by human intelligence, will,” &c. 

16 Op. cit. p. 133, The italics are mine. 

” This is all that is meant by the words ‘personality’ and ‘personal,’ as applied 
to Deity. Many men are strangely offended and repelled by those terms, because 
they entirely misapprehend the meaning and intention with which they are used. 
They fancy that, thereby, a sort of magnified humanity is attributed to God. But 
not to accept this conception of ‘personality’ is to reduce our idea of the ‘First 


Cause’ to that of a mere unintellectual energy, and therefore to degrade it to a kind 
of existence immeasurably below that of a human being. 
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A certain anthropomorphism is inseparable from our conception of 
the Infinite Being, because we cannot think thereof save by human 
ideas, based on imaginations of things and actions perceived by the 
senses. Hence that most true saying, ‘ As men are, so are their gods.” 
Therefore, as men become wiser, better and nobler, their ideas of God 
ought to, and surely do, become more and more elevated. 

The Christian idea of the Deity was mainly derived from that of the 
Hebrews, which had itself greatly changed between the conquest of 
Canaan and the Captivity. Yet the ideal greatness of the Jew and of 
the earlier Christians remained too much an idealised human greatness 
derived from conceptions of an Omnipotent Czsarism, a benevolent 
despotism, the legalism of the Judge and the supremacy of the - 
Pontiff. The conduct deemed by many to be most fitting towards such 
a being was abject self-abasement, piteous entreaties, praises, and 
endeavours to ward off chastisement for demerits, by self-torture and 
the presentation of the virtuous acts of others. God was thus con- 
ceived of asa non-natural Oriental Despot, exacting praise and adora- 
tion, and ready to chastise with the utmost severity any withholding 
thereof—a Being capable of punishing disrespect and disobedience in 
the most terrible manner imaginable. For such acts of disrespect and 
disobedience were ‘ sins ;’ and grave sins were punished by damnation 
in hell-fire accompanied by other tortures, and lasting for ever and 
ever. Such ideas are not, perhaps, to be wondered at in ages when 
sufferings and hardships of all kinds abounded, when legal punish- 
ments were most barbarous, torture inflicted systematically, and 
burning alive regarded as a needful and salutary practice and viewed 
with complacency. 

In these days of softened manners and benevolent feelings, ex- 
tending even to the brute creation, such beliefs have become impos- 
sible for many Catholics no less than for men of other creeds. The 
Deity is now regarded as a Being to whom impieties are unwelcome, 
because prejudicial to the moral and intellectual welfare of those who 
commit or utter them. It is, of course, fully recognised that we may 
only too easily perform actions prejudicial to our own welfare or that 
of others ; but the old notion of ‘sin’ as an offence against a sort of 
magnified, supernatural Pope-king, who in divine anger smites the 
offender with an infinite punishment, is rapidly fading away. With 
the vanishing of such morbid notions about ‘sin,’ morbid notions 
about Hell are rapidly vanishing also, and some writings of my own '* 
have, I am thankful to say, helped to banish them from many Catholic 
minds. It is therefore needless for me to say more on the subject here. 


'S My articles: (1) ‘Happiness in Hell,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1892 ; 
(2) ‘ The Happinessin Hell,’ op. cit. February 1893 ; and (3) ‘ Last Words on the Hap- 
piness in Hell,’ op. cit. April 1893. Quite lately a Catholic writer, with the letters 
H. J. H., has published a paper in the number of the American Ecclesiastical Review 
for 1897, wherein he maintains that unbaptised infants may attain the same bliss as 
that open to those who have been baptised. This is a most startling theological 
innovation. 
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But the mention of ‘sin’ in general naturally brings to mind 
the changes which have been effected in the notions of Catholics as 
to ‘ original sin.’ 

No man of education now regards the Biblical account of ‘the 
fall’ as more than ‘a myth intended to symbolise some moral lapse 
of the earliest races of mankind,’ or, possibly, ‘ the first awakening of 
the human conscience to a perception of right and wrong. This is 
the utmost which such a man would admit, while most scholars 
would deny that there is more historical evidence for the garden 
of Eden than for the garden of the Hesperides. 

The consideration of this change of view also naturally brings to 
mind those which have taken place amongst Catholics as to the real 
meaning of ‘redemption’ and the mode in which Christ’s death on 
the cross has affected mankind. 

It is very noteworthy that there should have been such variations 
with respect to what many persons consider the very essence of the 
Christian religion. 

A view once widely held as to the ‘how’ men were so benefited 
may be termed ‘redemption by cheating the devil.’ According to 
this theory, Satan found himself, through the death of the God-man, 
overpaid, and so could make no further claim on Man, who thus 
became freed from his dominion. 

Another theory, which has been much more widely prevalent and 
is still held by many, may be called ‘redemption by legal fiction.’ 
This is the one propounded by St. Anselm in his treatise Cur Deus 
homo ?—‘ Why God became Man.’ 

According to it Christ suffered in the place of guilty man, and so 
God the Father was enabled, without renouncing what was due to 
His justice and majesty, to bestow His grace upon mankind. 

Very different is the view held by many modern Catholics as 
orthodox as learned. According to them Christ’s life and death 
have served to set before us a great ‘ object lesson.’ Such Catholics 
affirm that, beyond this, they know not, and that no one knows, ‘ how’ 
man was benefited by the passion of Christ Jesus. All they know is 
that it has availed with God, as any other means would have availed 
had God so willed it. 

Various other modifications of view might here be mentioned, 
but the above will suffice to show that even as to this doctrine great 
changes have taken place, and that it is possible yet others may 
follow. 

But a change more startling than any yet referred to, is that 


” I could refer to one of the most distinguished and highly placed of Roman 
theologians in support of this statement, had I permission to use his name. He toldme 
that ‘ he saw no reason why the sacrifice of any animal, or the offering of any flower, 
might not have accomplished all that was accomplished on Calvary, or why it might 
not have been accomplished without any physical act and by the Divine Will alone, 
save that in that case we should not ‘have had the great “ object lesson” put before us.’ 
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which seems now in progress with respect to the estimate in which 
Paganism is to be held in comparison with Christianity. The early 
Christians naturally detested it, and regarded the Heathen Gods as so 
many devils who had been permitted to delude mankind. To the 
Polytheism of Greece and Rome, Egypt and Syria, succeeded the 
strictest Monotheism; for at first prayers were not even addressed 
to Christ, but to the Father only. This Monotheism was (as we have 
seen) of a very rigid type, leading to extreme self-denial, even as to the 
most innocent pleasures, to severe asceticism and a very exaggerated 
attribution of merit to virginity—apart from any special circumstances, 
and as a mere physical fact. 

The asceticism of early Christianity was indeed widely different 
from that which is venerated to-day, as has been clearly shown by 
that learned Benedictine monk of Cambridge, Dom Cuthbert Butler. 
In his study of Early Monastic History * he tells us, concerning the 
spirit of Egyptian monachism (as reported in the Downside Review), 
that 


The favourite name used to describe any of the prominent monks was ‘ great 
athlete.’ And they were athletes and filled with the spirit of the- modern athlete. 
They loved to ‘make a record’ in austerities, to contend with one another in 
mortifications ; and they would freely boast of their spiritual achievements. . . . 
In Palladius’s account of Macarius this stands out most conspicuously; if he ever 
heard of any one having performed a work of asceticism, he was all on fire to do 
the same. . . . Did Macarius hear that another monk ate nothing but one pound 
of bread a day? For three years he ate each day only what he could extract in a 
single handful through the narrow neck of a jar. Did he hear that the Tabenne- 
siates ate nothing cooked by fire throughout one Lent? We did the same for 
seven years, He did not rest satisfied until he had gone to see, and beaten, them 
all. ... A strange system it was, often leading to extravagances, eccentricities, 
and worse. Oriental hermits surpassed anything in Egypt. . . . Some of the Syrian 
monks were termed grazers because they dwelt on the mountains and ate neither 
meal nor bread; but when meal-time came they took sickles and went forth to cut 
grass... . St. Simeon Stylites, before ascending his pillar, had dwelt in an en- 
closure on a mountain, his right leg fastened to a large stone by an iron chain 
twenty cubits long. Theodoret relates that some of the hermits constantly carried 
on their shoulders heavy weights of iron, and that he had seen another who passed 
ten years in a tub suspended in mid-air from poles. . . . St. Jerome solemnly de- 
clares that he knew a Syrian hermit who lived in an old cistern on five figsa day ; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen speaks of Syrian hermits who wore iron fetters, slept on the 
bare ground, and stood immovable in prayer in the rain, wind, and snow. 


Such savage and barbarous practices are no longer even admired 
by most Catholics, and the contrast is indeed great between these 
devotees and the reasonable men who have replaced them in modern 
times—for example, the Jesuits of Mount Street or the Fathers of 
the Brompton Oratory. It is not perhaps wonderful then, that, hav- 
ing regard to such asceticism, to fierce intolerance, and to the many 
superstitions which tended to retard progress and impede human 


2° See the Downside Review (vol. xvii. December 1898, p. 263 &c.) on Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler’s Lausiac Iistory of Palladius (Cambridge University Press, 1898). 
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welfare, there have not been wanting Catholics to contend that with 
the coming of Christianity the pendulum swung (as it were) too far 
in one direction, and that, the destruction of the evils of Paganism 
having been accomplished, it should now be made to swing in the 
other direction, so that some of the merits Paganism possessed may 
be revived and restored. 

I have heard a man devoted to the cause of Catholicity express 
himself as follows, when seeking the advice of a learned and austere 
priest : 

‘ Monotheism,’ in the highest: sense of that term, is, of course, an indisputable 
truth, but can it be entirely defended as popularly understood ? Newman has 
thrown *! some doubts on thismatter. He seems to doubt whether that Infinite 
Energy which pervades the universe—God—‘ falls, or can be brought under the idea 
of earthly number?’ The idea ‘number’ most certainly implies ‘comparison,’ 
‘ distinctness,’ and ‘ similarity,’ and we cannot predicate ‘unity’ of God without 
the idea of ‘number.’ Can God be thus spoken of as being absolutely One? He 
has many attributes, some of which our reason reveals to us, while there may be 
many more which are altogether beyond our powers of conception. There is no 
doubt a certain ‘analogy’ between the ‘attributes’ and ‘ modes of being’ of man 
and of God, but there is also an infinite and most mysterious difference. A man is 
not always actually ‘loving’ or actually ‘angry,’ he is for the most part but 
potentially one or the other. But with God nothing is potential ; His every energy 
is an actual, eternal act of His Essence. Thus it cannot be denied that the 
nature of God's attributes, like the nature of God Himself, is incomprehensible to 
us. Moreover, God’s attributes, while distinct, are each of them equally ‘ God,’ 
and therefore substantial. We can hardly then venture to affirm or deny that 
they are ‘ substantially distinct ’ and ‘distinctly substantial.’ At the least it seems 
that reason must admit that they may be much more so than is commonly supposed. 
But does not this really amount to Polytheism? And indeed we may well ask 
why may we not, in this way, attribute ‘plurality’ to God? There are certainly 
some attributes and aspects of the Deity which may not be unfitly represented by 
such Pagan Gods—by Zeus, Athene, Ares, Aphrodite, Nemesis, Eros, Demeter, 
and Pan. Ina sense, the Paganism of Greece and Rome was‘ true’ and ‘ righteous,’ 
and the worship of the Heathen, as Cardinal Newman has said,” ‘an acceptable 
service,’ 

Amongst the attributes of God, revealed by reason, are some as to which the 
Christian revelation is silent; and the study of nature manifests to us Divine 
activities which do not seem to harmonise with that idea of His Being which is set 
before us by ecclesiastical authority.” 

The student of biology finds the living world replete on every side with phe- 
nomena, which, while they clothe the earth with beauty, minister, not merely 
to sexual reproduction, but often to mere pleasure. Certainly the devotee of bio- 
logical science might well find himself moved by his studies to adore two divinities 
to which they specially point, namely Eros and Aphrodite.** 


*! Tn the last of his sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 

*2 In his Discourses on University Education (1852), p. 96. 

*3 This is very notably the case with the teaching of St. Augustine and many 
others, as to what is known in moral theology as ‘the debitum ’—based, possibly, on 
that of St. Paul (1 Corinthians vii. 9). 

* It is hardly necessary to point out that the fact of pleasure of this kind being 
sown broadcast over nature, in no way tends to excuse any relaxation in those ethical 
rules as to human conduct which are needful to maintain a sound social system. 
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There are, tomy knowledge, good Catholics who feel drawn to worship God 
directly, but are repelled by the symbols often set before them; such as by the 
figure of an old man clad in a cope and wearing a papal tiara, or some representa- 
tions of the ‘ sacred heart’ or of that bird distinguished by no intellectual or moral 
ornithological pre-eminence—the dove. Amongst such devout persons are some 
who would prefer to worship God under one of His attributes, symbolised by 
representations more resembling Athene or Apollo, and who have specially felt 
the want in Christianity of a female symbol of Divinity; for of course God is as 
much female** as He is male, I have heard there are persons who go to the 
Brompton Oratory to there worship the Madonna, as the only available represen- 
tative of Venus ; and we have lately read of the recent worship (in Paris) of Isis, by 
persons who regarded the goddess, whose veil no man has drawn aside, as no inapt 
symbol of the inscrutable power that everywhere meets, yet everywhere escapes, 
our gaze as we seek to probe the mysteries of Nature. : 

In conclusion, I would ask whether it would be lawful for me, as a Catholic, to 
worship God as Zeus *" or Atheneif Iam in truth devoutly moved so to adore Him. 
The answer given, in my hearing, by the learned and devout priest 
in question was as follows : 

Most certainly it is lawful for you so to do, provided you find it helps you to 
advance in virtue and religion. But you must only do it privately ; it would not 
at present be right for you to carry on a public worship of that kind. 


I myself subsequently asked the same question of three other 
learned and experienced priests,.and received a similar reply from 
them all. 

Who would have anticipated in the thirteenth century that such 
a reply to such a question was a possible one? Truly agreat change 
has come over the spirit of some Catholics ! 

The next doctrine I wish to refer to is that of Our Lord’s 
resurrection. As everybody knows, each of the four Evangelists gives 
a graphic account of the visit to the Sepulchre, though only one of 
these can be accurate, seeing that no two of them agree. This and 
some other reasons have suggested to critics that the whole of these 
histories of the first Easter morning may be legendary only, and the 
suspicion is strengthened by the fact that the earliest writings in 
the New Testament—the Pauline Epistles—are utterly silent with 
respect to them. It would certainly be very strange, if St. Paul did 
know of this visit to the empty tomb, that he should have failed to 
add so extremely valuable a testimony to the others he adduces in 
favour of the belief that the Lord had truly risen ! 

Impressed by these difficulties, I once asked a learned theologian 
(high in office and in great favour with the Pope) whether, if it could 
be proved that Christ’s body had rotted in the grave, such a fact 


25 Harnack tells us that there were some in the earlier ages of Christianity who 
were inclined to regard the Holy Spirit of God as a female principle. See his History 
of Dogma (translated from the third German edition), vol. iv. p. 109 (Williams & 
Norgate, 1898). 

2s To guardagainst an absurd misapprehension I would point out that the questioner 
had no idea of worshipping the mythological characters Zeus, Athene, &c., but only 
attributes of the Supreme (majesty, wisdom, beauty, power, love, Kc.) which these old 
Greek types embody. 
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would be conclusive against the truth of the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 
‘ Not in the least,’ he replied ; ‘ because we do not know in what the essence of a 
body consists.’ 
Here we have an example of a change effected in belief through 
modifying the signification of a word—namely, the word ‘ body ’— 
the sort of change before referred to.” Such a theologian—a man as 
scrupulous as he is pious— would never have answered me as he did 
had he not been sure that the change of view in question would be 
innocuous to religion. 

The fact, then, that Catholicity can thus stand entirely indepen- 
dent of what but a comparatively short time ago would have been 
universally regarded as an absolutely requisite belief, seems to me a 
most remarkable fact as showing the indestructibility of Catholicism. 

This doctrine relating to the termination of Christ’s earthly career 
naturally brings to our mind what the New Testament tells us as to 
its commencement—namely, his miraculous conception and his birth 
from a Virgin Mother. The possibility that the Scriptural account of 
what concerns the former doctrine may be an unhistorical interpolation, 
can hardly fail to suggest (as it has suggested) the speculation whether 
St. Luke’s account of what concerns the second dogma may not be 
similarly explained. But could sucha result be equally innocuous to 
Catholicity ? Now critics have long doubted, or disbelieved, the early 
date commonly assigned to this part of the New Testament, and 
in the last volume of T. & T. Clark’s Dictionary it is quite admitted 
that the account in Luke belongs to a later structure of the synoptic 
narrative and was not known to the first generation of Christians. 

That such an account should have been accepted as original, 
though really a later interpolation, would not be so very astonishing. 
Newly discovered facts continue to make such a thing more and more 


likely. Thus we learn from a most Catholic source * that the 
orthodox world 


has received a fresh shock by the discovery, in Coptic, of the Apocryphal ‘ Acts of 
Paul.’ The work, somewhat longer than the ‘Acts of the Apostles,’ turns out to 
be of a most fabulous character (it probably included the story of the ‘ Baptised 
Lion,’ referred to by St. Jerome); it was composed after the middle of the second 
century by ‘a priest of Asia Minor,’ as Tertullian records; and yet it was accepted 
in the course of the next century as trustworthy in Carthage and Alexandria. .. . 
It made its way into certain Syriac copies of the New Testament, and thence into 
the Armenian Canon, and it is even found in two Latin New Testament MSS. 
That a document of so late a date and of such a character should have had such a 
‘ career of conquest’ and should thus have made its way to the very threshold of 
the Canon, certainly raises important questions. 


It does so indeed ! 

As to the effect on Catholicity of a modified way of understanding 
Our Lord’s conception (startling and inadmissible by Catholics as such 
a view now is), there are, some people think, evidences that it might 


37 See ante, p. 53. 78 The Dublin Review for January 1899, p. 23. 
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turn out to be as innocuous as that concerning the resurrection. And 
those good Catholics who have come to believe the Gospel account of 
the resurrection to be legendary will be less indisposed than others 
to regard the account of His conception to be of a similar character. 
Indeed, to my certain knowledge there actually are devout Catholics of 
both sexes, well known and highly esteemed— weekly communicants 
and leading lives devoted to charity and religion—who believe Joseph 
to have been the real and natural father of Jesus. They do not 
scruple, on that account, to apply to his Mother all the expressions 
common amongst Catholics ; the term ‘ Virgin’ being used in the 
sense given to it by Isaiah, and not in the strict modern sense of that 
word. I know also priests who share this opinion, and I have heard | 
a devout and ascetic religious affirm—not in my presence alone— 
that he thought the extraordinary dignity to which Rome has now 
raised St. Joseph may have been providentially brought about in 
preparation for a great change in popular sentiment and credence on 
this question. 

But this last modification of belief is as yet so rare amongst 
Catholics that its very existence is not generally suspected ; but the 
fact that it really does exist amongst some who are earnest, learned, 
and devout, is surely a very remarkable fact. The possibility of 
extreme changes in orthodox belief is also clearly shown with respect 
to two other doctrines, with a notice of which this article will end. 

Both of these doctrines were once universally believed by 
Catholics. Yet they have completely passed away—one in early times, 
the other in the modern period. 

The first was the belief that the end of the world would take place 
during the life of the first generation of Christians. No doctrine seems 
to have been more universally and strongly held, or to have had more 
effect on the lives of the early Christians—promoting their zeal and 
courage and shielding them from temptation. What value had the 
pleasures of life to men certain that in a few years nought would 
remain save the bliss of heaven for the elect, and the torments of 
hell for the reprobate ? 

It was but natural that this doctrine should have been regarded 
by all as absolutely certain, since it had the very highest sanction, 
having been proclaimed, it was believed, by Our Lord Himself. 

This was indeed but natural, seeing that we read in St. Matthew 
xxiv. 34, that Jesus said, speaking of the end of the world : 


Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled. 


The passage in St. Mark xiii. 30 is identical; and also that in St. 
Luke xxi. 32, save that the words ‘ these things’ are omitted. 
Well might men ask, ‘If we cannot be sure that Christ so spoke 


2° Which is thus by them used in a much modified sense, as we have just seenmay 
be done witn the word ‘ body.’ 
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(seeing they are thus recorded by three Evangelists), of what words 
attributed to Him can we be certain ?’ 

It has been suggested that the words may have been displaced 
and that they should have been inserted in connection with those 
referring to the fall of Jerusalem. But the difficulty cannot be thus 
evaded, since the Lord is said to have elsewhere announced His 
speedy Second Advent. Thus in Matthew x. 23 we read: 

‘I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man be come ;’ and (in xvi. 28) ‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in His kingdom.’ 
In Mark ix. 1 we find the following very explicit passage : 


And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, That there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. 

I leave to professed theologians the task of explaining these pre- 
dictions, so entirely falsified bythe event. My purpose in bringing them 
forward is only to show how a very early dogma (universally believed 
and naturally regarded as de fide—being so exceptionally grounded, 
as was thought, on direct revelation) vanished from amongst the 
Articles of the Christian faith and utterly disappeared. 

The last belief once general amongst Catholics (and other 
Christians) which I shall here notice is that concerning witchcraft 
and diabolical possession—in one word, concerning ‘ Demonology.’ 
If the doctrine last considered could claim to be based on words in 
the New Testament, this one may claim to be based on the Old 
Testament also. Putting aside Saul and the Witch of Endor, we 
read in Exodus (xxii. 18) the terrible words: ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch tolive.’ When one thinks of the horrors, the cruelties, 
the frightful injustices, which have been perpetrated for centuries on 
poor women condemned as witches, it is difficult indeed to believe 
that the words above cited were written at the express dictation, and, 
as it were, by ‘the finger, of God Himself.’ But if we regard it as an 
interpolation, the difficulty yet remains; for the delusion as to dia- 
bolical possession has also been fraught with frightful evils, and even 
recently caused a poor woman, in Ireland, to be put on the fire by 
her superstitious relatives. Yet this superstition was sustained not 
by an isolated text or two in the Old Testament, but by all the 
Gospel narratives. They actually abound with asserted instances of 
such possession, and no one can read them without a conviction that 
the Evangelists thought that Our Lord believed that ‘ possession’ was 
a fact of common experience, and did not object to such a belief 
being entertained by His disciples. The explanation of this difficulty 
is a matter quite beyond my ability, and I leave its elucidation to 
skilled divines. My business is limited to calling attention to the 
wonderful transformation which has taken place amongst Catholics, 

as well as others, as to this belief. Apart from the vulgar, a belief 
in witchcraft and possession has almost entirely died out. 
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With the meniion of this last transformation in belief, I bring to 
a close that catalogue of changes—the most startling and noteworthy 
I could find—which I proposed to myself to set before my readers— 
and which, I venture to think, will suffice to show that great 
modifications in general belief have indeed taken place amongst 
Catholics between the earliest days of Christianity and the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

To my mind it appears that these changes, though considerable, 
cannot be deemed to constitute a ‘breach of continuity,’ since, 
though the majority of them have been effected in modern times, 
they have all taken place gradually, without authoritative official 
recognition, and certainly without any disruption of the Catholic body ! 
Without interruption to its internal and external relations, and’ 
therefore without interruption to its continuous life. I submit, then, 
that the ‘Continuity of Catholicity’ is a fact which cannot be 
successfully contested. 

Before concluding, I desire to set down a few words in reply to 
some readers who may wish to ask me why I have thus written, and 
why, feeling confident that the advance of science will bring about 
all needful changes, I have not awaited them in silence. ‘To such 
inquiries I would reply as follows: 

First, as I said in the concluding sentence of my former 
article, in the face of death I desire to do my duty in promoting 
what I regard as truth. Had I never written before, I would not 
write now. Butsince I know that many persons have been influenced 
by former words of mine, I feel under a moral obligation to frankly 
make known my latest convictions. 

Secondly, Iam convinced that the great changes herein referred 
to are but preludes to far greater changes in the future —changes 
which will be most salutary, if duly foreseen and prepared for. 
They will take place surely sooner or later, as a new generation of 
mankind is sure anyhow to succeed the present one. But just as 
the certainty of that fact does not make the function of the accoucheur 
less useful, so the sure advent of new conceptions and beliefs does 
not render useless the work of those who would prepare for and 
facilitate their safe delivery into the world of ideas. 

Thirdly, I write because I am very strongly impressed with the 
various dangers *° wherewith Catholicity is now threatened ; and as it is 
to me evident that, as a moral agent, its power and influence are still 
enormous, I would do my best to serve it now, as I have done in the 
past. 

Fourthly, and lastly. I have written in the way I have 
written, because I am convinced that it is only by intellectual 


% The Very Reverend Dr. Hogan says (luc. cit. p. 98): ‘There is no denying it, we 
have entered a period of exceptionally deep and widespread unbelief. Christianity 
has ceased, in a great measure, to be the acknowledged basis of society and the bond 
of civilised nations,’ 
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breadth; by the welcoming of truth on all sides and from all 
quarters ; by despising nothing that is good, even though it be pagan 
aspirations and ideals—too lightly thrust aside; by scrupulous 
honesty and candid appreciation of the true value of men and of 
arguments hostile to us, that solid good can be effected and 
Catholicity regain that universality of acceptance in the civilised 
world and by men of light and leading, which it once enjoyed. 

Being thus profoundly impressed, I regard with the greatest 
aversion the spirit and tendency I have labelled ‘ Curialism,’ ** because 
I regard it as the one dangerous and deadly foe of Catholicity. 

The Curia *? has learnt nothing as to the real conditions of mankind 
beyond its own surroundings. Certainly it has learnt nothing as to 
the nature and tendencies of that dominant factor in the world—our 
own race. Essentially despotic, it has still no glimmering of the 
truth that the English-speaking peoples have thrown off, once and 
for ever, despotism of whatsoever kind, and will never submit to the 
centralised tyranny which is the Curialist’s only notion of govern- 
ment. A love for legal, constitutional rule is with us an inextinguish- 
able passion. It is this spirit, also, which is the true ‘ Americanism’ 
across the Atlantic, where it dominates as it does in these islands 
which gave it birth. 

The struggle will doubtless be long between Catholicity (which 
desires all truth, justice, and rational liberty in religion) and Curialism, 
but the defeat of the latter, however long delayed, is well assured. 

My aim has been to strengthen Catholicity, and to that end I 
have enumerated the most striking modifications in the belief of 
Catholics I could find, to show how many and great changes the 
Catholic body can undergo without injury to its vitality. I submit to 
the judgment of my readers the truth of the conclusion at which I 
have arrived—namely, that these changes, no more than those which 
have occurred in Catholic ritual, doctrinal development and govern- 
ment, have been fatal to the ‘ Continuity of Catholicism’ 


St. GEORGE Mivarr. 


*! A typical example of its action is afforded by its recent movement against what 
has been termed ‘ Americanism.’ 

%2 In denouncing the Curia I make no reference to Leo the Thirteenth or to many 
exemplary Cardinals. I refer to ecclesiastics of a lower grade, as to whom the Roman 
D.D. before referred to (resident at Rome) further writes to me thus: ‘If any one 
thinks they care for religion, or anything but their own interest, or believes they 
possess one spark of evangelising zeal, he must be alunatic.’ As to practical religion, 
let the pastoral care and house-to-house visitation carried on by the whole of the 
priests of St. John Lateran be compared with what takes place in the most crowded 
and least well-served parish in London. 

But the subordination of all else to Politics, even in high quarters, is made 
manifest by the recent benevolence of the Vatican to Russia, and its extraordinary 
hostility to England and our Empire, throughout which the Catholic Church enjoys 
such signal advantages and favours. The hope is that Russian absolutism may lead 
to the restoration of some fragments of the temporal power—i.e, more power and 
money for the Curialists. 









THE PRINCE OF JOURNALISTS 


JOURNALISTS have acquired a habit of talking about each other. 
Twenty years, or even ten years, ago, they were as little inclined to 
blow the trumpet of their profession—occupation they would have 
called it then—as the permanent members of the Civil Service, who, 
as the late Lord Farrer so admirably said, prefer power to fame. 
Even their consciousness of one another’s infirmities, always perhaps 
acute, was confined to private conversation. Journalism might 
have withstood all attacks upon its shrinking modesty but for the 
establishment of that excellent society, the Institute of Journalists. 
One form of self-assertion leads to another, and a presumptuous 
person ventured last summer to deliver at Oxford, in academic dis- 
guise, a lecture on Modern Journalism. In the course of it he 
expressed the opinion that the greatest journalist who ever lived was 
Jonathan Swift. As I think he was right on that point, however 
mistaken he may have been on others, I should like to support and 
develop the paradox. I use the word paradox in its proper sense of 
what is contrary to accepted belief, but is nevertheless true. If a 
paradox be not true, it is mere nonsense. 

No one, or scarcely any one, thinks of Swift as connected with the 
press. As a satirist, as a poet, above all as a humourist, he is of course 
an English classic. Politicians, if they have read him, know that, in 
spite of his cloth, he was pre-eminently astatesman. But few of those 
who admire him the least have gone so far as to suggest that he was 
a journalist. Yet he wrote regularly, he wrote anonymously, he wrote 
on politics, and, if any further proof be needed, he wrote on both 
sides. He did not indeed write against time. His were days of leisure, 
not of morning and evening papers. Nor did he write ostensibly for 
money. But the Deanery of St. Patrick’s was a reward for his political 
services, and may, I suppose, be reckoned as deferred pay. I doubt 
whether any great writer has put his name to so few productions 
as Swift. To the day of his death he never would acknowledge the 
work which prevented him from becoming a Bishop, the Tale of a 
Tub. The most famous of his controversial tracts were ascribed by a 
transparent fiction to a draper of Dublin. The one essay which appeared 
with Swift’s name upon the title-page was the plea for setting up an 
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English Academy of Letters, which, if it did not lower his reputation, 
has certainly not raised it. The robust common sense of Dr. Johnson, 
who knew the virtues and the foibles of Englishmen with a perfect 
knowledge, supplied in a single sentence the epitaph of that proposal. 
If such an academy were created, he said, most men would be willing, 
and many men would be proud, to disobey its decrees. With that 
solitary and perfunctory exception, Swift left his arguments and his 
illustrations, his invective and his sarcasm, to make their own mark 
upon the world. That that mark would be deep and ineffaceable, he 
must have known long before his mind sank into prematurely senile 
decay. No man was more fully conscious of his own tremendous 
powers. His genius burst, almost without an effort, the bonds of 
poverty and obscurity, of an uncontrollable temper and a sullen pride. 
He trampled on the insufferable patronage of the conventionally 
great with an arrogance more excessive than their own. He pro- 
pitiated no one, he conciliated no one, and when he was doing the 
work jof a Tory Ministry, he insisted upon a deference from Tory 
Ministers which in that ceremonious age must have seemed even 
stranger than it would now. After the death of Sir William Temple, 
upon whom he was dependent, and to whom in his way he was grateful, 
he called no man master. Indeed he called hardly any man equal. 
The force which he wielded without fear or pity, without mercy or 
scruple, was the force of sheer intellectual supremacy. Of his literary 
friends the only one who could be compared with him was Pope, and 
Swift came far nearer to Pope in verse than Pope came to Swift in 
prose. Among the public men with whom he associated there was 
none except Lord Oxford and Lord Carteret upon whom he did not 
look down. ‘Send us back our boobies,’ he exclaimed when Carteret 
came as Viceroy to Dublin. ‘ What do we want with men like you?’ 
A characteristic compliment, characteristically worded. 

Mr. Lecky has very properly included Swift among the leaders 
of Irish opinion. Yet there were few things which annoyed him so 
much as to be called an Irishman. That he was born in Ireland he 
could not deny. But he was ready with an answer. A man, he 
said, is not a horse because he was born in a stable. Much of his 
life, as everybody knows, was spent in Ireland, and the whole 
Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, not otherwise interesting, is overshadowed 
by the awful inscription engraved by his own desire upon his tomb. 
The boast which he there somewhat inappropriately makes is a true 
one.' He did fight manfully and consistently for what he believed to 


1 Hic depositum est corpus 
Jonathan Swift, 8.T.P., 
Hujus Ecclesie Cathedralis 
Decani : 
Ubi seeva indignatio 
Ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 
Abi Viator, 
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be the liberties of Ireland. But by Ireland he meant Protestant 
Ireland, and her liberties were bound up for him in a Parliament 
where no Catholic could sit or be represented. Even upon the Irish 
House of Commons, when it presumed to touch the rights of the 
Protestant Church, he turned with a concentrated fury which makes 
the Legion Club almost terrifying to read after the lapse of more 
than a century and a half. Swift did not regard the Irish Catholics as 
citizens. He considered them, in Mr. Gladstone’s picturesque phrase, 
to have nothing human about them except the form. In one respect 
only he was their friend. Despite his parsimonious habits, the 
indelible result of early indigence, he was generous to the poor. 
But his political sympathies and his political support were confined 
to the Protestants and to the Pale. Swift’s politics are not, I think, 
difficult to understand. He was educated by Sir William Temple in 
loyalty to the Revolution of 1688, and he received some personal 
kindness from the King. He never became a Jacobite, or a thorough- 
going supporter of hereditary right. The Whigs did nothing for him 
after Temple’s death, and he had a special grievance against Lord 
Somers. But his removal from one party to the other was not the 
mere consequence of personal disappointment. He had to choose 
between being a High Churchman and being a Whig. He chose not 
to be a Whig. 

The position of a Whig clergyman has always been difficult. 
His politics are apt to make him ashamed of his profession. His 
profession is apt to make him afraid of his politics. The keen 
intellect and wholesome character of Sydney Smith raised him above 
shame or fear. He held that the Whig party and the Church of 
England were co-ordinate and providential instruments for the pro- 
motion of human happiness. Swift’s intellect was as subtle as it 
was capacious, as clear as it was profound. But his character was 
warped and morbid, perverted by some insidious disease which has 
puzzled all his biographers, and will puzzle them till the end of time. 
While his logical powers were singularly acute and penetrating, his 
passions, and especially the passion of hatred, were altogether beyond 
the control of his will. If he hated the Whigs for not advancing 
him in the Church, he hated them also for making light of the holy 
orders which he had chosen to take. He used to say himself that 

Et imitare, si poteris, 
Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 
Obiit anno (1745) 
Mensis Octobris die (19) 

ZEtatis anno (78). 
(Here lies the body of Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of this Cathedral 
Church, where fierce rage can tear the heart no more. Go, traveller, and imitate, if 
you can, an earnest, manly champion of freedom. He died on the 19th of October, 
1745, in the 78th year of his age.) 


The dates were of course left blank by Swift. No alteration was made in the 
epitaph, except to fill them in. 
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while the Whigs detested the Church, they were mighty civil to 
parsons, whereas the Tory high-fliers, who exalted the Church above 
measure, treated the heirs of the apostolic succession as a kind 
of upper servants. If Swift had been a layman he would probably 
have remained a Whig. Why he took orders, except that there 
was no other visible opening for him, it is difficult to say. But 
having once put on the gown, he remained throughout his life as 
staunch to the Church of England and of Ireland as ever was soldier 
to his regiment or politician to his party. If he had been a student 
of Shakespeare, which he certainly was not, he might have said with 
Sir Oliver Martext, ‘ Not a fantastical fool of them all shall flout me 
out of my calling.’ Sir Walter Scott, in his fascinating Life of Swift 
which can never be superseded until another man of genius under- 
takes the task, describes Swift as deeply and sincerely religious. It 
is presumptuous either to disagree with Sir Walter, or to probe the 
recesses of the human soul. We cannot follow Swift into his private 
chapel, or his secret devotions. We can only judge him by his 
works. There may be religion in the Tale of a Tub, though for my 
part I think that Queen Anne and Voltaire were right when from 
their different points of view they regarded it as casting ridicule 
upon all forms of the Christian faith. It certainly did for Swift 
what Tristram Shandy did for Sterne. It cost him his chance of a 
bishopric. And much as one may be disposed to take the side of 
brilliant eccentricity against orthodox dulness, it is impossible to 
say that in these instances the royal objections were unfounded. 

The man who can find religion in Swift’s sermons must have a 
microscopic eye. Tried even by the standard of the eighteenth 
century, they are singularly secular. But perhaps the surest indica- 
tion of his real creed is given in the striking verses on the Day 
of Judgment, which were not published till long after his death. 
They were privately sent by Chesterfield in a letter to Voltaire, but 
everybody now knows the vigorous lines : 

Ye who in divers sects were shammed, 
And came to see each other damned ; 
(For so folks told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you). 
The world’s mad business now is o’er, 
And Jove resents such pranks no more. 


I to such blockheads set my wit! 
I damn such fools! Go, go, you're bit. 






The ingenious critic is at liberty to observe that Jove is an abbrevia- 
tion of Jupiter, and that Jupiter was a heathen divinity not entitled 
to the respect of Christians. Such criticism would prove Montaigne 
to have believed in miracles. 

It is of course true that in theological or ecclesiastical controversy 
Swift always took the orthodox side. He writes as one equally 
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averse from the doctrines of Rome and the doctrines of Geneva. He 
was as ‘sound on the goose’ as Parson Thwackum himself. When 
he said religion he meant the Christian religion ; when he said the 
Christian religion, he meant the Protestant religion; and by the 
Protestant religion he meant the religion of the Church of England. 
For the Deists of his time, such as Toland, Asgill, Collins, and Coward, 
he had a profound and a just contempt. He refers to ‘that quality 
of their voluminous writings which the poverty of the English language 
compels me to call their style.’ In his famous argument upon the 
inconveniences which would result from the immediate abolition of 
Christianity by law, he drenches them with vitriolic scorn. But it 
is all purely intellectual. ‘As if Christianity wasn’t good enough, 
and far too good, for such as you,’ is the sentiment which underlies 
the invective. Professor Huxley was not an orthodox Christian. Yet 
he said that if Bishop Butler were alive, he would put to silence the 
shallow infidelity of the day. Swift showed no indignation against 
Bolingbroke, who was a notorious sceptic, nor against Pope, who was 
certainly not a Protestant, and was a Catholic only in name. It was 
the material property, not the spiritual influence of the Church, for 
which he was most eager to fight. His clear strong mind was 
fretted by the pretentious cleverness of men who acquired a spurious 
reputation for wit and learning by their attacks upon established 
beliefs. If that is religion, then Swift was religious. But so far as 
religion is contained in the Sermon on the Mount, or the thirteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, Swift had no more 
of it than Bolingbroke and a good deal less than Voltaire. He had 
the honesty to keep every vestige of it out of his own epitaph on 
himself. 

Swift was by far the greatest writer who ever devoted himself to 
the service of the Tory party. Johnson’s political pamphlets are 
worthless compared with Swift’s, and when Burke thundered against 
the French Revolution he spoke for a large number of Whigs. 
Although I should not myself rate The Conduct of the Allies so high 
as The Anatomy of an Equivalent, or Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents, I know of no other English pamphleteer who 
could be put on a level with Halifax, Swift and Burke. But whereas 
Halifax was for years what we should call a Cabinet Minister, and 
Burke the greatest orator in the House of Commons, Swift was 
disqualified from even entering Parliament. Nor was he really 
trusted by the Ministers whom he served. As Mr. Morley says, he 
was the dupe of his great friends. They called him Jonathan ; they 
treated him with every external mark of confidence and attention. 
If they had not, he would have turned upon them with the utmost 
ferocity. But they did not tell him that they were Jacobites at 
heart, and in communication with the King over the water. It was 
not special knowledge that gave Swift the mastery, but the fact that 
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he had a statesman’s mind. Macaulay has written in the margin of 
the letter to the October Club that a man must have been behind 
the scenes in politics to understand the excellence of this pamphlet. 
It might, he says, have been written in defence of the Whig Govern- 
ment from 1835 to 1841. It might, I add, have been an apology 
for the Liberal Government from 1892 to 1895. It is the old 
dilatory plea against expecting everything at once, wanting the 
millennium, as Mr. Anthony Hope says, in a Pickford van, but 
expressed with a plausible and persuasive subtlety that takes in 
almost everyone, except the author. Yet even then when his object 
was to conciliate the country and allay dissatisfaction with Lord 
Oxford, Swift cannot refrain from irony. Eminent statesmen, he 
remarked, had sometimes told him that politics were only common 
sense. It was the one thing they told him that was true, and the 
one thing they wished him not to believe. More delicate, and not 
less deadly, is the account of the Minister who, because he can judge 
better than the public when he knows more than they, thinks that 
he must be wiser than the rest of the world when their information 
is the same as his own. In practical sagacity Swift may be compared 
with the favourite object of his aversion, Sir Robert Walpole. He 
had one of those intellects which no sophistry can delude, and which 
are incapable of deviating from the path of reason. When the 
nation was mad over the South Sea Bubble, Swift, in a few simple 
stanzas, exposed the whole fabric of deception in a manner intelli- 
gible to a child. 

What they do in beaven, said Swift, we know not; what they do 
not we know. They neither marry, nor are given in marriage. Chatter 
about Harriet was the late Professor Freeman’s epigrammatic 
summary of recent literature on Shelley. There is nothing new to 
be said about the relations between Swift and Stella. Sir Henry 
Craik, in his exhaustive biography, has collected the evidence in 
favour of the marriage. Mr. Churton Collins, one of the few people 
who write too little, has argued with great ability the negative case. 
Every detail of Swift’s career is interesting. But as the alleged 
marriage was a nominal, and not areal one, it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of this particular incident. Upon the general subject 
of Swift’s conduct to women Sir Walter Scott has said the last, or the 
last profitable, word. With exquisite delicacy, and with true insight, 
he has shown that Swift’s passions were of another kind, and that he 
was incapable of falling in love. Unfortunately he could inspire 
feelings which he could not return. But that is a subject which 
Thackeray has made his own for ever. It is, of course, to Swift’s 
friendship for Stella, whatever its precise nature may have been, 
that we owe the celebrated Journal, with its ‘baby language,’ 
its unflinching revelation of character, and its great historical value. 
I cannot see the tenderness which some have found or thought 
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they found in it. It was written at the happiest, or least unhappy, 
period of his life, and yet it is full of gloomy pride, of obstinate 
isolation, of implacable revenge. For acute observation of men 
and manners, for lurid insight into hidden motives, for a haughti- 
ness of temper which no despot could have surpassed, it is 
singular in the documents of autobiography. It was Swift’s curse 
that nothing mean or vile or low or nasty ever escaped the pitiless 
keenness of his penetrating eye. He employed his unrivalled powers 
of ridicule and invective on the side of religion and virtue, but of 
decency he did not know the meaning. Even the ‘troughs of 
Zolaism’ contain nothing fouler than some of Swift’s so-called 
poems. These are only fit to be burned by the common hangman; 
and it is wonderful that they should have been preserved. Some of 
his best and gravest work contains expressions from which most lay- 
men would have shrunk, and of which any clergyman should have 
been ashamed. But Swift was ashamed of nothing. He was 
exempt from moral and apparently even from physical nausea. No 
idea was too disgusting for his imagination, no image too loathsome 
for his pen. The Jowrnal to Stella owes, I cannot help thinking, 
some of its charm to its freedom from this disfiguring grossness. 
For this must be said of Swift, whether it be against him or in his 
favour, he neither conceals what is repulsive nor varnishes what is 
foul. Filthy he often is, prurient never. He cannot have made 
vice attractive to man or woman. 

He was, in sober truth and earnest, a real cynic and misanthrope. 
Born with a temper which was a greater misfortune than any cor- 
poral defect, he nursed and cherished the seva indignatio of which he 
boasts on his tomb until it subdued his will, overpowered his reason, 
and left him to expire a driveller and a show. He is the only 
great writer who did actually hate his fellow-men. The ordinary 
characteristics of human nature were to him odious in themselves. 
And when they appeared most fair, his terrible fancy transformed 
them. He could not see a beautiful woman without fancying how 
coarse her skin would look under a microscope. (ulliver’s Travels 
has been called a political satire. It is a satire and a libel on 
humanity. More and more savage does the author grow with the pro- 
gress of his work, until in the last part he is like the demoniac raging 
among the tombs. Critics have praised the verisimilitude of Gulliver, 
and told the story of the Irish Bishop who said he did not believe a 
word of it. There is a humorous exactness of detail in the wildest 
extravagances of the fiction, no doubt. But Swift had not the peculiar 
gift of Defoe. He does not inspire belief in everything he says, like 
that most imaginative and unscrupulous of romancers. To do so 
a man must have his prejudices and passions under control. Swift 
could govern himself well enough when he was writing on politics or 
upon any abstract question. It is in dealing with mankind that 
his fury carries him away. 
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Only such an intellect could have been proof so long against such 
atemper. Only such a temper could in the end have ruined such 
an intellect. It was said of a former Speaker that he always flew into 
a passion in Parliamentary English. Svwift’s irritability, to use a mild 
word, did no injury to his style. Of Swift’s prose it seems to me almost 
impossible to speak too highly. It has not the splendour of Milton’s, 
or Dryden’s, or Burke’s. But as a method of conveying thought it is 
perfect. Nothing once said by Swift could ever be said again without 
being spoiled in the saying. Absolute and utter simplicity is the distin- 
guishing mark of his style. No doubt this simplicity is a highly 
artificial product. It isthe result of pruning, of trimming, of cutting 
down. The result and the object of these processes is to leave the reader 
face to face with the precise idea which the writer wished to convey. 
There is no veil, however thin, between the mind of the author and the 
mind of the public. Clearnessand force could not be more harmoniously 
combined. Swift’s reasoning faculty, when he used it at all, worked 
with consummate accuracy and without the slightest friction. There 
were very iew things he could not understand, and whatever he could 
understand he could explain to the humblest capacity. His mind 
supplied him with an endless succession of ludicrous images, but he 
used them only when they assisted the point he wished to drive home. 
Tricks and mannerisms he discarded and abhorred. After the lapse 
of nearly two hundred years his best work shows little or no trace of 
obsolete phrases and idioms. It was the choicest English then, it 
is the choicest English now. The Drapier’s Letters deal with the 
coinage of Wood’s halfpence. Nobody except an historical student 
cares any longer for Wood, and the copper coins he introduced into 
Ireland under contract with the Government. But the Drapier’s 
Letters can be read with delight by all who enjoy masculine reasoning, 
simple eloquence, and racy humour. 

Swift’s prose masterpiece is now, I think, commonly admitted to 
be the Argument against the Abolition of Christianity. The 
Mechanical Operation of the Spirit is almost equal to it. The 
Drapier’s Letters are as much superior to Junius as Junius is 
superior to Wilkes. The Dean’s own judgment upon the Tale of a 
Tub is well known. ‘ What a genius I had when I wrote that book !’ 
he said in his clouded and declining years. The Tale of a Tub has 
passed beyond criticism and become a standard of satirical excellence. 
It is from no affectation of singularity that I prefer the later produce 
of that ‘savage and unholy genius’ to this early effort. here is 
genius in the Zale, of course. Swift was right in that. It is an 
exuberant genius, bursting all bounds of taste and congruity, with 
all Voltaire’s license and none of Voltaire’s tact. As one grows older 
one comes back to Horace : 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines. 
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With all Swift’s admiration for the Tale of a Tu, he did not repeat 
the experiment. He had, in a literary sense, sown his wild oats, 
He began to curb not his irony, but his fancy, and the soberer he 
grew the more deadly he became. Under the frown or smile of that 
irony everything pretentious shrivelled up and disappeared. The 
Dean detested hypocrisy so bitterly that he railed even against 
ordinary devotion. The tears of a widow weeping for her husband 
were to him a cloak for her wish to find another. He could not 
believe in purity of motive or unselfishness of aim. Yet he was not 
without virtues of his own. He gave away money to the needy, 
though no professional miser loved money more. He risked the loss of 
his own liberty in order to fight, if not for the liberties of Irishmen, at 
least for the liberties of Ireland. His patriotism was genuine and 
incorruptible. If he sometimes trampled on the weak, he never 
stooped to flatter the strong. Although his early opinions were 
liberal, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his later Toryism. 
The truth is that as Burke bowed down and worshipped the British 
Constitution, so Swift bent the knee to the Established Church. 
Both may have been wrong, but one was as honest as the other. 

Swift taught by example, and not by precept. It may be doubted 
whether he had any theories of style. He was a sound classical 
scholar, though, like most men of his time, especially Pope and 
Addison, he studied Latin rather than Greek. Ignorance of the 
Greek language accounts for Sir William Temple's belief that the 
Letters of Phalaris were genuine, and Bentley’s monumental treatise 
was out of Swift’s depth altogether. But he knew Horace and 
Virgil a good deal better than he knew Shakespeare or Milton. 
He had the classical standard of taste, with a rooted dislike of any- 
thing tawdry, showy, or ‘flash.’ His criticisms on Bishop Burnet 
exhibit an equal abhorrence of the Bishop’s politics, which were 
Whiggery of the purest water, and the Bishop’s English, which was 
anything but pure. He was the master, not the servant, of language, 
and he could always make it do exactly what he wanted. For 
slovenly writing, as for slovenly knowledge, he had an irrepressible 
contempt. 


The most accomplished way [he says in the Tale of the Tub], the most accom- 
plished way of using books at present is two-fold: either, first, as some men du 
Lords, learn their titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. Or secondly, 
which is indeed the choicer, the profounder and politer method, to get a thorough 
insight into the index, by which the whole book is governed and turned, like fishes 
by the tail. For to enter the palace of learning by the great gate requires an 
expense of time and forms. Therefore men of much taste and little ceremony are 
content to get in by the back door. 


One is reminded of the well-known couplet : 


For index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel cf science by the tail. 


Vor, XLVII—No, 275 
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‘As some men do Lords’ cannot, I suppose, be grammatically 
defended. Like other masters of English, such as Newman and 
Froude in our own day, Swift is occasionally careless of minute 
accuracy, and his dullest editors have an obvious satisfaction in 
pointing out these trivial defects. A mistake showing real ignorance 
is not to be found in Swift. 

It was from the Battle of the Books, not one of Swift’s happiest 
efforts, that Matthew Arnold took one of his most successful and 
popular phrases. The Battle ofthe Books is, we may be thankful to 
reflect, all that remains of the foolish controversy over the rival 
merits of ancient and modern literature. The disputants might as 
profitably have employed themselves in comparing the relative 
excellence of Virgil and Dryden, or of Homer and Pope. Swift, in 
gratitude to Temple, who oddly took the side of authors he could 
not read, came forward as their champion. 


As for us, the ancients [he wrote], we are content with the bee to pretend to 
nothing of our own beyond our wings and our voice ; that is to say, our flights 
and our language. For the rest, whatever we have got, has been by intinite 
labour and search, and ranging through every corner of nature. The difference 
is that instead of dirt and poison we have rather chose to fill our hives with honey 


and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest things, which are sweet- 
ness and light. 


There is an imaginative beauty in this passage to which Swift 
seldom attains. His habitual vein was irony, which came as surely 
and as naturally to him as the rhymed couplet came to Pope. 
There is scarcely a better specimen of this, his favourite weapon, to 
be found in all his works than the final sentences of the strange 
and sinister Argument, to which I have so often referred. He 
had already asked what young men of wit and fashion would have 
for the object of their raillery if the Christian religion were abolished ; 
how Freethinkers could gain a reputation for learning; and what 


could hinder Popery from being put in the place of religion. Then 
comes the climax :— 


To conclude, whatever some may think of the great advantage to trade by 
this favourite scheme, I do very much apprehend that in six months time after 
the Act is passed for the extirpation of the Gospel the Bank and East India Stock 
may fall at least 1 per cent. And since that is fifty times more than ever the 
wisdom of our age thought fit to venture for the preservation of Christianity, 
there is no reason why we should be at so great a loss merely for the sake of 
destroying it. 


That seems to me finer than anything in Voltaire. Voltaire 
always seems to be conscious of his own cleverness, to be showing 
what he can do. Very wonderful his performances are. But in 
Swift’s best work, this Argwment for example, the strokes descend 
upon the victims with the grim, relentless force of circumstance or 
fate. It is not so much Swift as the naked truth of things, stripped 
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of all subterfuge and disguise, speaking through Swift’s mouth, while 
upon Swift’s face there is never the flicker of a smile. 

In his Thoughts on Various Subjects Swift displays a lighter and, 
if such a word may be used of such a man, a more genial mood. 
The sarcasm is there, as indeed it is everywhere. But it is of a less 
cruel and more human sort. ‘The reason why so few marriages 
are happy is because young ladies spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages.’ For exquisite felicity of diction that little 
apophthegm is unapproached and unapproachable. Like all the best 
verbal wit, it is not merely verbal. It is worth, to my mind, half 
a dozen essays from the Spectator. Somewhat grimmer is the 
following :—- 


Venus, a beautiful, good-natured lady, was the goddess of love; Juno, a 
terrible shrew, the goddess of marriage; and they were always mortal enemies. 


But, after all, this was the last subject on which Swift could 
pose as an authority. Here is a judgment more in his line :-— 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one as it seems, I do not 
remember to have heard three good lies in all my conversation, even from those 
who were most celebrated in that faculty. 

From the friend of Pope this is much. But we could wish that 
the Dean had given us the two. - 

True genuine dulness moved his pity, 
Unless it offered to be witty. 

So wrote Swift with truth and sincerity, in the most celebrated 
of all his poems. The Dean’s most shining merit was his hatred of 
cant. Carlyle attacked the cant of philanthropy, forgetting that 
there was a cant of misanthropy as well, and that malevolence may 
be quite as sentimental as its opposite. But Swift detested shams 
in general, not merely the shams obnoxious to himself in particular. 
His loathing of his own kind was not affectation. It was an awful 
reality. In more wholesome ways, and from more manly motives, he 
despised from the bottom of his soul all who pretended to gifts or 
virtues which they did not possess. Intellectual contempt was at 
the root of his animosity against superficial deism and against the 
false wit which would amuse no one if it were not profane. His 
Lelter to a Young Clergyman shows that he applied the same 
principle with strict impartiality to those of his own cloth. Swift 
vndeed felt for the clergy as Johnson felt for Garrick. He would 
not suffer any one else to criticise them without rushing to their 
defence, and yet no one criticised them more severely than himself. 
His advice to this young man might have been read and pondered 
with advantage by the contemporary school of divines, whose sermons 
Archbishop Tait once described as like essays from the Spectator 
without the Addisonian eloquence. 


I cannot forbear warning you in the most earnest manner against endeavouring 
at wit in your sermons, because by the strictest computation it is very near a 
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million to one that you have none; and because too many of your calling have made 
themselves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remember several young 
men in the town who could never leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; and 
the faculty adhered to those gentlemen a longer or shorter time, exactly in pro- 
portion to their several degrees of dulness. Accordingly I am told that some of 
them retain it to this day. I heartily wish the brood was at an end. 


About Swift’s own sermons there is some uncertainty. There 
are not many of them extant, and it is doubtful whether they were 
preached. The religious or spiritual element is as conspicuously 
absent from most of them as itis from Sterne’s. With all his staunch 
Protestantism, and his not less resolute High Churchmanship, in which 
may be traced a curious resemblance between him and Archbishop 
Laud, Swift could be coarser than Rabelais, and profaner than 
Voltaire. Men have been convicted and imprisoned in this country 
for treating sacred subjects less offensively than Swift treats the 
Holy Communion in the Tule of a Tub. The only distinction which 
could have been drawn by the most ingenious counsel for the defence 
is that the ostensible object of Swift’s satire was not the Christian 
religion, but the Church of Rome, and the essence of blasphemy is 
not so much its objects as the methods by which those objects are 
attempted or achieved. The following passage from Swift’s sermon 
on the fate of Eutychus, though it may be unsuitable to the pulpit, 
is not unfit for publication, and is certainly neither ‘ conceited’ nor 
dull :-— 


The accident which happened to this young man in the text hath not been 
sufficient to discourage his successors; but because the preachers now in the world, 
however they may exceed St Paul in the art of setting men to sleep, do extremely 
fall short of him in the working of miracles, therefore men are become so cautious 
as to choose more safe and convenient stations and postures for taking their repose 
without hazard of their persons; and upon the whole matter choose rather to 
entrust their destruction to a miracle than their safety. 


That has all the best qualities of Swift’s humour without any of 
the faults which sometimes disfigure it. The ideas are intensely 
ludicrous, and the images by which they are conveyed excessively 
comical. And yet there is all the appearance of grave reasoning, of 
flawless logic, and of an obvious reflection which almost apologises 
for being a platitude. ‘The little phrase ‘upon the whole matter’ is 
inserted with admirable artifice. It suggests the imperturbable 
demeanour of a dignified judge, calmly weighing the reasons on 
both sides, and concluding that it was better to sit in church upon 
a bench from which there was no possibility of falling. 

Swift was not only a statesman and a satirist. He was also the 
father of what is now called Society Verse, It is curious that before 
he hit upon the form which best suited him, and in which the 
inimitable stanzas on his own death were composed, he should have 
perpetrated some of those crazy Pindarics which were fashionable 
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when he was young. The ‘ Odes’ to Archbishop Sancroft and to Sir 
William Temple, particularly the latter, are not to be matched for 
badness among the worst imitations of Cowley. It was a strange 
theory that because Pindar wrote Greek poetry of the highest ex- 
cellence in a rather difficult and complicated metre, therefore English 
poetry could be written in no metre at all. Fortunately the error 
came to a speedy and ignominious death at the hands of Swift 
himself. Well might Dryden, who died in 1700, say, ‘Cousin Swift, 
you will never be a poet.’ Swift never forgave the insult, and he 
says, in the Tule of a Tub, with a malignity which for once was 
stupid, that Dryden would never have been taken for a great poet 
if he had not in his own Prefaces so often made the assertion. But. 
he profited by the condemnation, and wrote no more Pindarics. In 
1698 he produced the first of the poems, if poems they are to be 
termed, which will be read with pleasure and copied with freedom 
so long as English verse remains a vehicle of thought. I mean of 
course the famous lines, Written in a Lady's Ivory Table-Book. 
Here you may read, ‘ Dear charming suint ;’ 
Beneath, ‘ A new receipt for paint ;’ 
Here, in beau spelling, ‘ Tru tel deth,’ 
There, in her own, ‘ For an el breth ;’ 
Here, ‘ Lovely nymph pronounce my doom !’ 
There, ‘A safe way to use perfume ;’ 
Here, a page filled with billet-doux ; 
On t’other side, ‘ Laid out for shoes ;’ 
‘ Madam, I die without your grace,’ 
‘Item, for half a yard of lace.’ 
Two years afterwards, when chaplain to Lord Rerkeley in Ireland, 
Swift wrote Mrs. Harris’s Petition, which as a bit of low comedy is 
unsurpassed in literature. Has Dryden’s prophecy been fulfilled ? 
That depends upon the definition of poetry, which has never yet, and 
perhaps never will be, authoritatively defined. But those who deny 
the title of poet to Swift must deny it also to Pope. They stand 
and fall together. Pope was Swift’s avowed model. He never, he 
said, could read a line of Pope’s without wishing it were his own. Is 
there such a thing as the poetry of common sense? Horace thought 
there was, and by his judgment I am content to abide. Swift, like 
Pope, creeps on the ground. He does not strike the stars. He 
has no height of imagination, no depth of passion, and, even in his 
verses to Stella, no store of tenderness. Few lines of his are more 
characteristic than his playful exposure of the South Sea Bubble :— 
A shilling in the bath you fling; 
The silver takes a nobler hue 
By magic virtue in the spring, 
And seems a guinea to your view. 
Dut as a guinea will not pass 
At market for a farthing more, 
Shown through a multiplying glass 
Than what it always did before. 
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So cast it in the Southern Seas, 
And view it through a Jobber’s Bill, 

Put on what spectacles you please, 

Your guinea’s but a guinea still. 


This is quite conclusive and entirely prosaic. Swift became with 
practice a perfect master of form in verse, and the lines on his own 
death are flawless from beginning to end. In this respect he far 
excelled his contemporary Prior, and has not been outdone by his 
successor Praed. Cowper was his admiring student, and Johnson’s 
birthday odes to Mrs. Thrale were modelled on Swift’s to Mrs. Johnson. 
The consummate mastery which Swift gradually obtained over his 
instrument, and the perfect ease with which he wielded it, are 
perhaps the secret of its permanent charm. The satiric humour, 
which in his prose is apt to be savage, and in the Legion Club 
is ferocious, is mellowed and chastened with social playfulness in 
Cadenus and Vanessa, or Baucis and Philemon. 

As Rochefoucauld from nature drew 

His maxims, I believe them true ; 


They argue no corrupted mind 
In him, the fault is in mankind. 


Swift's estimate of the illustrious Frenchman is sound and 
just. The cynicism of La Rochefoucauld was the cynicism of 
an outraged sentimentalist. He expected too much of men and 
women. Because they were not angels, because their lives did not 
square with their theories, he believed the mass of them to be 
utterly base. But he always recognised that there was a noble 
remnant. He stopped far short of Swift’s universal misanthropy. Jl 
y a peu Vhonnétes femmes, he says, in the bitterest of all his 
maxims, qui ne soient lasses de leur métier. There were a few, and 
to La Rochefoucauld it was the minority that made the world fit for 
human habitation. It was not a high standard of morals, nor a 
small capacity for belief, that drove Swift into cursing and railing. 
It was constitutional distemper and despair. If Archbishop King 
knew the secret of his misery, he kept it like a gentleman and carried 
it to the grave. The death of Stella, as Thackeray says, extinguished 
his last ray of hope, and almost his last gleam of reason. ‘ After 
that darkness and utter night fell upon him.’ If one cannot truly 
say ‘What a noble mind was here o’erthrown,’ one may at least 
feel that a gigantic intellect sank sudcenly into the abyss. There 
was no warning. Until Swift became a lunatic, his mind cut 
like a diamond through the hardest substances in its way. No 
sophistry ever deceived him. No difficulty ever puzzled him. There 
was nothing he thought which he could not express. The pellucid 
simplicity of his style, both in prose and in verse, came of clear 
thinking and sound reasoning, assisted by the habit of daily explanation 
to unlettered women. It is easy to understand him, because he under- 
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stood so easily himself. A great deal of time is wasted by the 
‘general reader’ in guessing at the meaning of authors who did not 
mean anything in particular. Uncertainty is the fruitful parent of 
obscurity, and many people write obscurely in the hope that they 
will be thought profound. Like the subaltern who would not form 
his letters distinctly lest his correspondents should find out how 
he spelt, there is a class of writers who will not be plain lest the 
poverty of their thoughts should be exposed. Swift, it must in 
fairness be admitted, did not treat of questions which transcend the 
powers of human language. His prose is never metaphorical, and 
his poetry could always be translated into prose. He had what the 
French call an esprit positif. Philosophical speculation did not 
attract him, and if he inwardly cultivated any religious mysticism, 
he kept it entirely to himself. Eloquent he was not. He seldom rises 
and seldom falls. What made him the prince of journalists was his 
mental tact. He had the public ear. He knew precisely when the 
anvil was hot, and when he ought to strike it. To say that he never 
took a bad point would be to exaggerate, though there are not many 
controversialists who took so few. When he turned Bishop Burnet’s 
fears of a Jacobite restoration into ridicule, he merely showed that 
the worthy Bishop knew the danger, and that he did not. That any 
one should ever have thought Harley a greater minister than Walpole 
seems incomprehensible to us, and though it may have been true friend- 


ship, it was false judgment. But Swift’s particular errors are quite 
unimportant now. His value to posterity lies in his matchless 
humour, his statesmanlike wisdom, his hatred of pretence and sham, 
his intellectual integrity, and above all the sustained perfection of 
his English style. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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THE GHOST OF DOCTOR HARRIS 


From an original MS. of Nathaniel Hawthorne 


DEDICATED TO MRS. J. P. HEYWOOD 


{In the year 1856 Nathaniel Hawthorne was American Consul at 
Liverpool. There he made many friends and acquaintances. He 
was an honoured and welcome guest at the house of the late Mr. John 
Pemberton Heywood, well known in Liverpool as one of its most 
prosperous and respected citizens. Here it was that Hawthorne met 
Henry Bright (a nephew of Mrs. Heywood), who became one of his 
most intimate friends, and to whom he wrote many letters, some of 
which are published in his Life. 

It once happened that, when dining with the Heywoods, 
Hawthorne related his own personal experience of a ghost. The 
story was thought so remarkable by Mrs. Heywood that she begged 
him to write it down for her. With this request he complied. The 
manuscript is now in the possession of Mrs. Heywood’s sister, the 
Honourable Mrs. Richard Denman, who kindly allows its publica- 
tion. 

A. M. WILBERFORCE. | 


Iam afraid this ghost story will bear a very faded aspect when 
transferred to paper. Whatever effect it had on you, or whatever 
charm it retains in your memory, is perhaps to be attributed to the 
favourable circumstances! under which it was originally told. 

We were sitting, I remember, late in the evening, in your 
drawing-room, where the lights of the chandelier were so muffled as 
to produce a delicious obscurity through which the fire diffused a dim 
red glow. In this rich twilight the feelings of the party had been 
properly attuned by some tales of English superstition, and the lady 
of Smithills Hall had just been describing that Bloody Footstep 
which marks the threshold of her old mansion, when your Yankee 
guest (zealous for the honour of his country, and desirous of proving 
that his dead compatriots have the same ghostly privileges as other 
dead people, if they think it worth while to use them) began a story 
of something wonderful that long ago happened to himself. 
Possibly in the verbal narrative he may have assumed a little more 
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license than would be allowable in a written record. For the sake 
of the artistic effect, he may then have thrown in, here and there, a 
few slight circumstances which he will not think it proper to retain 
in what he now puts forth as the sober statement of a veritable 
fact. 

A good many years ago (it must be as many as fifteen, perhaps 
more, and while I was still a bachelor) I resided at Boston, in the 
United States. In that city there is a large and long-established 
library, styled the Athenzeum, connected with which is a reading- 
room, well supplied with foreign and American periodicals and 
newspapers. A splendid edifice has since been erected by the 
proprietors of the institution ; but, at the period I speak of, it was 
contained within a large, old mansion, formerly the town residence 
of an eminent citizen of Boston. The reading-room (a spacious hall, 
with the group of the Laocoon at one end, and the Belvidere Apollo 
at the other) was frequented by not a few elderly merchants, retired 
from business, by clergymen and lawyers, and by such literary men 
as we had amongst us. These good people were mostly old, 
leisurely, and somnolent, and used to nod and doze for hours together, 
with the newspapers before them—ever and anon recovering them- 
selves so far as to read a word or two of the politics of the day— 
sitting, as it were, on the boundary of the Land of Dreams, and 
having little to do with this world, except through the newspapers 
which they so tenaciously grasped. 

One of these worthies, whom I occasionally saw there, was the 
Reverend Doctor Harris, a Unitarian clergyman of considerable 
repute and eminence. He was very far advanced in life, not less 
than eighty years old, and probably more ; and he resided, I think, 
at Dorchester, a suburban village in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. I had never been personally acquainted with this good old 
clergyman, but had heard of him all my life as a noteworthy man; 
so that when he was first pointed out to me I looked at him with a 
certain speciality of attention, and always subsequently eyed him 
with a degree of interest whenever I happened to see him at the 
Athenzum or elsewhere. He was a small, withered, infirm, but 
brisk old gentleman, with snow-white hair, a somewhat stooping 
figure, but yet a remarkable alacrity of movement. I remember it 
was in the street that I first noticed him. The Doctor was plodding 
along with a staff, but turned smartly about on being addressed by 
the gentleman who was with me, and responded with a good deal of 
vivacity. 

‘Who is he?’ I inquired, as soon as he had passed, ‘The 
Reverend Doctor Harris, of Dorchester,’ replied my companion ; 
and from that time I often saw him, and never forgot his aspect. 
His especial haunt was the Atheneum. There I used to see him 
daily, and almost always with a newspaper—the Boston Post, which 
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was the leading journal of the Democratic party in the Northern 
States. As old Doctor Harris had been a noted Democrat during 
his more active life, it was a very natural thing that he should still 
like to read the Boston Post. There his reverend figure was 
accustomed to sit day after day, in the self-same chair by the fire- 
side; and, by degrees, seeing him there so constantly, I began to 
look towards him as I entered the reading-room, and felt that a 
kind of acquaintance, at least on my part, was established. Not 
that I had any reason (as long as this venerable person remained in 
the body) to suppose that he ever noticed me; but by some subtle 
connection, this small, white-haired, infirm, yet vivacious figure of 
an old clergyman became associated with my idea and recollection 
of the place. One day especially (about noon, as was generally his 
hour) I am perfectly certain that I had seen this figure of old 
Doctor Harris, and taken my customary note of him, although I 
remember nothing in his appearance at all different from what I had 
seen on many previous occasions. 

But, that very evening, a friend said to me, ‘Did you hear that 
old Doctor Harris is dead?’ ‘No,’ said I very quietly, ‘and it 
cannot be true; for I saw him at the Atheneum to-day.’ ‘ You 
must be mistaken,’ rejoined my friend. ‘He is certainly dead!’ 
and confirmed the fact with such special circumstances that I could 
no longer doubt it. My friend has often since assured me that I 
seemed much startled at the intelligence; but, as well as I can 
recollect, I believe that I was very little disturbed, if at all, but set 
down the apparition as.a mistake of my own, or, perhaps, the inter- 
position of a familiar idea into the place and amid the circumstances 
with which I had been accustomed to associate it. 

The next day, as I ascended the steps of the Atheneum, I 
remember thinking within myself, ‘Well, I never shall see old 
Doctor Harris again!’ With this thought in my mind, as I opened 
the door of the reading-room, I glanced towards the spot and chair 
where Doctor Harris usually sat, and there, to my astonishment, sat 
the grey, infirm figure of the deceased Doctor, reading the news- 
paper as was his wont! His own death must have been recorded, 
that very morning, in that very newspaper! I have no recollection 
of being greatly discomposed at the moment, nor indeed that I felt 
any extraordinary emotion whatever. Probably, if ghosts were in 
the habit of coming among us, they would coincide with the ordinary 
train of affairs, and melt into them so familiarly that we should not 
be shocked at their presence. At all events, so it was in this 
instance. I looked through the newspapers as usual, and turned 
over the periodicals, taking about as much interest in their contents 
as at other times. Once or twice no doubt I may have lifted my 
eyes from the page to look again at the venerable Doctor, who ought 
then to have been lying in his coffin dressed out for the grave, but 
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who felt such interest in the Boston Post as to come back from the 
other world to read it the morning after his death. One might 
have supposed that he would have cared more about the novelties of 
the sphere to which he had just been introduced than about the 
politics he had left behind him ! 

The apparition took no notice of me, nor behaved otherwise in 
any respect than on any previous day. Nobody but myself seemed 
to notice him; and yet the old gentlemen round about the fire, 
beside his chair, were his lifelong acquaintances, who were perhaps 
thinking of his death, and who in a day or two would deem it a 
proper courtesy to attend his funeral. 

I have forgotten how the ghost of Doctor Harris took its departure 
from the Athenzum on this occasion, or, in fact, whether the ghost 
or I went first. This equanimity, and almost indifference, on my 
part—the careless way in which I glanced at so singular a mystery 
and left it aside—is what now surprises me as much as anything else 
in the affair. 

From that time, for a long while thereafter—for weeks at least, 
and I know not but for months—I used to see the figure of Doctor 
Harris quite as frequently as before his death. It grew to be so 
common that at length I regarded the venerable defunct no more 
than any other of the old fogies who basked before the fire and 
dozed over the newspapers. 

It was but a ghost—nothing but thin air—not tangible nor 
appreciable, nor demanding any attention from a man of flesh and 
blood! I cannot recollect any cold shudderings, any awe, any 
repugnance, any emotion whatever, such as would be suitable and 
decorous on beholding a visitant from the spiritual world. It is very 
strange, but such is the truth. It appears excessively odd to me 
now that I did not adopt such means as I readily might to ascertain 
whether the appearance had solid substance, or was merely gaseous and 
vapoury. I might have brushed against him, have jostled his chair, or 
have trodden accidentally on his poor old toes. I might have snatched 
the Boston Post—unless that were an apparition too—out of his 
shadowy hands. I might have tested him in a hundred ways; but I 
did nothing of the kind. 

Perhaps I was loth to destroy the illusion, and to rob myself of 
so good a ghost story, which might probably have been explained in 
some very commonplace way. Perhaps, after all, I had a secret 
dread of the old phenomenon, and therefore kept within my limits, 
with an instinctive caution which I mistook for indifference. Be 
this as it may, here is the fact. I saw the figure, day after day, for 
a considerable space of time, and took no pains to ascertain whether 
it was a ghost or no. I never, to my knowledge, saw him come into 
the reading-room or depart from it. There sat Doctor Harris in his 
customary chair, and I can say little else about him. 
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After a certain period—I really know not how long—I began to 
notice, or to fancy, a peculiar regard in the old gentleman’s aspect 
towards myself. I sometimes found him gazing at me, and, unless 
I deceived myself, there was a sort of expectancy in his face. His 
spectacles, I think, were shoved up, so that his bleared eyes might 
meet my own. Had he been a living man I should have flattered 
myself that good Doctor Harris was, for some reason or other, 
interested in me and desirous of a personal acquaintance. Being a 
ghost, and amenable to ghostly laws, it was natural to conclude that 
he was waiting to be spoken to before delivering whatever message 
he wished to impart. But, if so,'the ghost had shown the bad 
judgment common among the spiritual brotherhood, both as regarded 
the place of interview and the person whom he had selected as the 
recipient of his communications. In the reading-room of the 
Athenzeum conversation is strictly forbidden, and I could not have 
addressed the apparition without drawing the instant notice and 
indignant frowns of the slumbrous old gentlemen around me. I 
myself, too, at that time, was as shy as any ghost, and followed the 
ghosts’ rule never to speak first. And what an absurd figure should 
{ have made, solemnly and awfully addressing what must have 
appeared, in the eyes of all the rest of the company, an empty 
chair! Besides, I had never been introduced to Doctor Harris, dead 
or alive, and I am not aware that social regulations are to be 
abrogated by the accidental fact of one of the parties having crossed 
the imperceptible line which separates the other party from the 
spiritual world. If ghosts throw off all conventionalism among 
themselves, it does not therefore follow that it can safely be dispensed 
with by those who are still hampered with flesh and blood. 

For such reasons as these—and reflecting, moreover, that the 
deceased Doctor might burden me with some disagreeable task, with 
which I had no business nor wish to be concerned—I stubbornly 
resolved to have nothing to say to him. To this determination I 
adhered ; and not a syllable ever passed between the ghost of Doctor 
Harris and myself. 

To the best of my recollection, I never observed the old gentle- 
man either enter the reading-room or depart from it, or move 

from his chair, or lay down the newspaper, or exchange a look with 
' any person in the company, unless it were myself. He was not by 
any means invariably in his place. In the evening, for instance, 
though often at the reading-room myself, I never saw him. It was 
at the brightest noontide that I used to behold him, sitting within 
the most comfortable focus of the glowing fire, as real and lifelike 
an object (except that he was so very old, and of an ashen com- 
plexion) as any other in the room. After a long while of this strange 
intercourse, if such it can be called, I remember—once, at least, and 
I know not but oftener—a sad, wistful, disappointed gaze, which the 
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ghost fixed upon me from beneath his spectacles ; a melancholy look 
of helplessness, which, if my heart had not been as hard as a paving- 
stone, I could hardly have withstood. But I did withstand it ; and I 
think I saw him no more after this last appealing look, which still 
dwellsin my memory as perfectly as while my own eyes were encounter- 
ing the dim and bleared eyes of the ghost. And whenever I recall 
this strange passage of my life, I see the small, old, withered figure of 
Doctor Harris, sitting in his accustomed chair, the Boston Post in his 
hand, his spectacles shoved upwards—and gazing at me as I close the 
door of the reading-room, with that wistful, appealing, hopeless, 
helpless look. It is too late now; his grave has been rass-grown 
this many and many a year; andI hope he has found rest in it 
without any aid from me. 

I have only to add that it was not until long after I had ceased to 
encounter the ghost that I became aware how very odd and strange 
the whole affair had been ; and even now I am made sensible of its 
strangeness chiefly by the wonder and incredulity of those to whom 
I tell the story. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Liverpool, August 17, 1856. 
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CLIMATE AND THE ATMOSPHERE 


NAPOLEON gave it as his opinion that an undue proportion of English 
people in each year committed suicide simply as a consequence of 
the dampness of our climate. This, however, was after Waterloo, 
when the ‘ General’ took a wrong view of things. 

With greater justice it might rather be said that it is the 
moisture in our skies that adds so materially to the comfort and 
enjoyment of life within the British Isles, and in a great measure 
determines the favourable conditions of many of our places of popular 
resort. Next to its two chief gaseous constituents, unquestionably 
aqueous vapour is the most important element in the atmosphere 
as we know it, and it may be shown that it is much to our advantage 
that by reason of our geographical position we have this element in 
sufficiently large proportion. 

Regarded as a covering of the land and as a shield against the 
severities of outer space, the quantity of moisture commonly lying in 
the lowerstrata of the air—within perhaps the first mile of the surface 
of the soil—is of the utmost importance to our comfort and well-being. 
Unnoticed in its invisible condition, it is none the less the most 
powerful agent in checking excessive loss of heat in night hours, as 
also in mitigating the intense power of the sun by day. When, by 
reason, perhaps, of some sudden fall of temperature, the vapour in the 
air exhibits its extreme readiness to pass into the form of visible cloud, 
then every one is familiar with the fact that the sun’s heat is at once 
moderated and nights become less chill. But even under the 
clearest day skies and in so-called dry weather, the aeronaut knows 
well that by the time he has penetrated a few thousand feet above 
the earth, despite the fact that the air has grown colder, the sun’s 
rays are scorching him as though some screen had been removed— 
which is indeed the simple fact. The lower layers of air which he 
has passed through are, by virtue of the invisible vapour they contain, 
absorbing and storing within themselves a very large share of the 
sun’s rays ere they reach the earth. 

The actual determination of the amount of vapour enveloping us 
at any time is however generally no simple problem. No matter how 
perfect may be the instruments at our command, they can but record 
the evaporation taking place around the actual observatory in which 
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they are employed, and this will always in a very large measure be 
influenced by wind, which, by constantly feeding the instruments 
with fresh air, unduly enhances the evaporation they record. It is 
here then that hygrometric readings taken in a balloon have a great 
advantage ; for, inasmuch as the entire observatory travels along with 
the wind, it is clear that the last-mentioned disadvantage is obviated ; 
and, more than this, as the balloon carries the observer over different 
districts and at constantly varying heights, it has been the means of 
showing that aqueous vapour in the air is often extremely local, 
giving rise to special peculiarities of weather conditions, which I 
shall have occasion to point out. 

This pregnant fact has indeed been often noticed by the moun-. 
taineer, who is liable to encounter great changes in humidity as he 
climbs the mountain side; but in his case the observations made are 
much robbed of their value, inasmuch as the variations met with may 
be largely caused by mere local conditions due to the nature and 
aspect of the mountain slopes. 

On the other hand, when within the limits of a single balloon 
voyage of scarcely an hour’s duration and covering a distance of 
country of only some twenty miles, it has been recorded by so 
eminent an observer as Mr. Glaisher that pitiless rain was surmounted 
at one thousand feet, while above that height, though all within the 
next two thousand feet, the air was at one point perfectly clear, and 
at others thick with a fog which was sometimes dry and sometimes 
wet, with every diversity of cloud above. And, again, when the same 
aerial explorer during a summer’s afternoon, in an ascent of no long 
duration, experienced the strangest alternations of sunshine, haze, 
fog, rain-cloud and snow, then we seem already in possession of 
sufficient data to prove that vapour, though unseen, may lie in definite 
strata at different heights and also in greatly varying quantity over 
different districts. 

But there is abundant other testimony of like kind. Somewhat 
preceding Mr. Glaisher’s researches, Mr. Welsh, trained as an 
observer at Kew Observatory and equipped with the best instrumental 
aid that could be provided, made ascents on four days of very 
different character and separated by a considerable interval of time, 
and proved conclusively that mere meteorological observations taken 
from below were no sure indication of the conditions of temperature 
and moisture to be met with at only a few thousand feet above the 
ground. We find that on one day when a shallow cloud layer was 
reached an increase of temperature was temporarily experienced. A 
similar shallow layer of warm air was, however, detected when cloud 
was present at all heights, while yet again, on a perfectly cloudless 
afternoon, an invisible stratum of two thousand feet in depth was 
found lying at a different height where the air was warmer and 
moister than that immediately above or below. 
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From an analysis of this observer’s records, as also from investiga- 
tions of Hooker and Strachey made in the Himalayas, it would appear 
that, besides the general fact of absolute humidity like temperature 
diminishing with altitude, there exist at different altitudes what 
Herschel has termed ‘ vapour plains’ having a distinctive temperature 
of their own. 

The experiences of the present writer have entirely confirmed 
these results. Once an ascent being made on a day of intense dry 
summer heat, when below not a breath was stirring, the balloon rose 
sensibly perpendicularly for 2,000 feet, and then with absolute 
suddenness entered a moister current of air blowing with considerable 
freshness and restricted within limits clearly defined. This chance 
current was wholly unsuspected, and even had there been clouds. n 
the sky, it is by no means certain that any such clouds would have 
betrayed where the current was flowing, inasmuch as clouds do not 
necessarily occupy all heights, and it is not uncommon in balloon 
voyages to encounter opposite currents of which one shall be laden 
with cloud and another uniformly clear and dry. 

On another occasion when a voyage was made from Newbury of 
two hours’ duration and the height attained never exceeded 4,000 feet, 
the balloon for the first seven miles travelled E.N.E. at a level of 
detached clouds; after which, rising above the cloud layer into a 
clear but moister stratum, the course abruptly changed to S.E. and 
then zig-zagged across the country according to altitude, terminating 
near Sutton, in Surrey. Herethe drier and moister strata were strongly 
marked, alike by altitude and by currents of wind widely different in 
direction, yet each blowing with an average velocity of more than 
thirty miles an hour. 

But a yet more striking example of currents totally diverse in 
direction as well as in temperature and humidity was afforded on a 
May afternoon dense with cloud when, in an ascent from the Crystal 
Palace, where soft rain was falling copiously, the balloon on rising 
took a westerly course for so long as this could be determined, but 
shortly entering and penetrating through the dense dripping canopy, 
all knowledge of direction became lost, while a brilliant sunny 
atmosphere was reached with a climate of warm mid-summer. 
After a period of two hours, during which the surface of earth was 
never sighted, a descent was made through the cloud floor, 
revealing the fact that the balloon was at that moment over the 
Thames below Tilbury, but still going westward as at the start. In 
other words, the course of the balloon had been entirely reversed, 
proving that above the low-lying, slowly drifting clouds there was a 
perfeetly clear and rainless atmosphere moving exactly in an oppo- 
site direction. Thus on that afternoon in near proximity to the 
earth’s surface there were co-existing two climates diametrically 
opposite in character. 
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Following our present inquiry into night hours, we would cite a 
well-conceived and equally well-carried-out experiment of Mr. 
Glaisher’s in May of 1866, when he arranged a double ascent, and 
leaving the earth an hour and a half before sundown rose steadily to 
a height of 6,000 feet, then descending close to earth again at the 
time of sunset, but reascending immediately after to the same height 
as before. The most striking and important result established 
during this double voyage was that on reaching the greatest eleva- 
tion on the second occasion the temperature was found to be several 
degrees warmer than that experienced at the same height an hour 
previously and before sunset. 

With a view of investigating this point further the writer, meet-_ 
ing with very generous co-operation, arranged a night ascent near 
the time of the autumnal equinox when the harvest moon was at 
its full, and found that the air, which under the clear sky was on the 
ground only a little above freezing point, became rapidly warmer 
on ascending, and about midnight when the balloon was sailing at 
some 4,000 feet over the heart of Kent the thermometer showed a 
rise of nearly 15°. This rise, however, had not by any means been 
uniform. A freely suspended air thermometer, the bulb of which 
was large and of extremely thin glass, showed that the warmer air 
existed chiefly in layers, while it was noticed that a mist which piled 
high over the Thames and Medway thinned out over the surrounding 
country in pools or patches. The influence of the sun then being 
removed, it was clear that through floating masses of warmer and 
moister air then occupying the greater heights, the colder air was 
sinking down to lower levels. 

In addition to the temperature readings just recorded, two other 
series of observations were carefully and successfully carried out. 
A number of uniform exposures were made on sensitive films always 
directed towards the same quarter of the sky, and the character of 
the night remaining unchanged, results showed that the films were 
acted on in different degrees having no direct relation to altitudes. 
Further comparative measurements were taken of the amount of 
dust floating in the atmosphere, and this again appeared to follow no 
fixed law of variation, but seemed rather to travel in clouds or 
accumulations at all altitudes at least up to 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 
Thus it seemed to have been clearly established that on a perfectly 
clear and serene night (1) warmer as also moister air was lying or 
travelling in detached patches or strata often very shallow, (2) tbat 
dust particles in suspension were not evenly distributed, but gathered 
into accumulations, and (3) that the actual intensity of light irre- 
spective of height or hour varied sensibly in different localities. 

This variation in the light from the night sky could not be 
appreciated by the eye, yet it was unquestionable, and indeed seems 
to be of the same nature as a phenomenon which has been 
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commonly noticed at a total solar eclipse, but which has until 
lately been thought to have only a subjective cause. The writer on 
the recent eclipse in India tested photographically the light received 
from the sky immediately before and after totality, and found, by 
comparing corresponding intervals, that its return was more rapid 
than its extinction. The explanation of this would seem to lie in 
the fact that the air becoming chilled during the moments of the 
total phase, the moisture in suspension became condensed in larger 
particles, thereby causing less scattering and loss of light than 
when in more minute subdivision. Presumably it was a similar 
phenomenon that had been presented during the aerial night 
voyage just recounted ; tracts of air had been encountered differing 
in transparency according as they varied in humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

That the faculty possessed by the unclouded atmosphere of 
modifying the transmission of rays of light and heat from the sun 
is a function of temperature and moisture combined may be made 
evident to those who frequent our own sea-side and other resorts, 
and who will pay some little attention to prevailing atmospheric 
conditions. Let us regard some of the more marked meteorological 
peculiarities to be met with in well-frequented parts of the country, 
tracing as far as possible their causes and consequences. 

Assuming the annual fall of rain registered in the neighbourhood 
of London to be twenty-four inches, let us travel down the Great 
Western Railway towards Penzance and note the remarkable manner 
in which the rainfall is found to increase. Ere forty miles have 
been covered this has risen to thirty inches, whereas on crossing the 
boundary of Devon we enter a district where it registers some ten 
inches more, and by the time Cornwall is fairly reached the annual 
fall has mounted in general to from forty to fifty inches, and in 
certain districts to a far larger amount. This is not hard to under- 
stand. Where the prevalent winds from the S.W. blowing off the 
ocean and heavily charged with water vapour first encounter cold 
elevated ground, as a simple matter of course they condense and 
discharge much of their moisture, while the lee side of such high 
ground, as indeed the country further inland, enjoys more or less 
immunity from rain in proportion to the amount that has already 
been precipitated. But next regard the tiny islands lying thirty 
miles fairly out in the Atlantic. Here with the deep warm currents 
of the Gulf Stream washing every shore a somewhat different state 
of things prevails. It is found that the mean rainfall scarcely 
exceeds thirty-four inches, and through all the year the range of 
temperature is comparatively small. Also, as might be expected, 
though snow is practically absent, more rain is condensed in the 
colder months, but it would almost seem as if moisture in the air 
has here a law of its own, being greatest in summer, and, as an 
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eminent physicist has put it, ‘the relative humidity in Scilly is due 
to some other cause than the amount of rain.’ This is a pheno- 
menon clearly depending on considerations of temperature and 
ocean breezes ; but there is another characteristic, and one yet more 
curious, which may be noticed by every chance visitor, viz. that 
among these islands there is extremely little twilight. Be it 
observed, moreover, that this peculiarity is not remarked in the same 
way on the neighbouring mainland, but on the favoured little islands 
the absence of twilight is almost tropical, even as there the vege- 
tation is almost tropical ; and it certainly seems quite in accordance 
with the fitness of things that in a land where palms and aloes 
thrive, and mesembryanthemums thickly clothe the walls, there . 
should also be but the briefest interval between daylight and 
nocturnal darkness. Within the tropics this familiar phenomenon is 
commonly attributed to the fact that the sun, travelling in a path 
approximately vertical, dives abruptly below the horizon at setting, 
and in like manner emerges as rapidly at his rising. But as this 
fact does not apply to the Isles of Scilly, another explanation may be 
given, and one which lies at the root of the subject of this paper. 

We have to picture our atmosphere as a vast ocean piled every- 
where above us to the height, say, of not less than fifty miles, 
practically invisible, yet in its depths possessing a colour of its own, 
and moreover becoming illuminated by and in turn diffusing the 
light of the sun, much as a ground-glass globe becomes illuminated 
by and so diffuses the light of the lamp flame within it. The 
amount of light which the globe catches and scatters through the 
room clearly depends upon the degree of fineness of the granular 
surface of the glass, or, in other words, upon the number of minute 
points or facets capable of catching and reflecting the light. In 
precisely the same manner the amount of light diffused by the air 
depends upon the number of particles within it capable of catching 
and reflecting the sun’s beams. But air which is simply laden with 
water vapour is highly transparent, and possesses comparatively 
small power of reflecting light. Thus in moist warm weather, when 
the sky is clear, we have never failed to note the limitless stretch of 
rich blue apparently deep as space, while if it somewhere holds a 
cloud, the mass of condensed vapour in strongest contrast lies white 
as snow. During easterly winds, however, the air becomes chill and 
dry ; the sky, though still clear, pales to grey. In other words, the 
sky loses its transparency, and at night, as some of our astronomers 
are wont to say, the stars look three-cornered. A portion of the 
invisible vapour in the air now manifests itself as water in infinitesimal 
subdivision, and the sky depths are filled witha filmy haze. Another 
cause of haze exists in dust or foreign matter often suspended in the 
air in large quantities. 

Regard now the condition of affairs in Scilly in typical weather. 
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The strong winds constantly blowing dismiss as far as may be all 
particles of mere dust, while the warm moist air over head through 
long sunny seasons is in the highest degree transparent ; and this is 
made evident to the photographer in a very striking manner. He 
will find clouds imprint themselves on his pictures in a way quite 
outside his usual experience, while ordinary photography can 
be carried on into advanced hours of fading daylight. As soon, 
however, as the sun has set, the very cause that has been prolonging 
the light now hastens its extinction. There is practically little 
matter in the upper air to catch and reflect the last rays of the sun, 
already below the horizon. In other words, there is but little twilight. 

In all this we have evidences of strongly marked and far-reaching 
effects of the presence of water vapour chiefly in the lower levels of the 
atmosphere. But let us proceed around, the coast, still regarding by 
the way the effect on other places of well-known resort of the moist 
warm streams of air accompanying the Gulf Stream. Let us note 
also how by the time we have reached the 55th parallel of latitude 
on the West coast, or, in other words, above Cockermouth, we shall 
find the proximity of another sea is beginning to make itself felt. 
The colder waters of the German Ocean, which are separated from the 
West coast of Cornwall by a stretch of land 560 miles broad, have 
now approached so much nearer the West coast that their tides are 
lashing the cliffs of Durham, not eighty miles away, and thus drier 
and more bracing gales streaming from northern regions are be- 
coming a factor in climatic conditions. 

Calling in evidence any isothermal charts, it would seem that, so 
far as sea-side resorts are concerned, a number of places widely 
asunder have in certain seasons to be grouped together from a 
meteorological point of view. Thus as regards similarity of mild 
winter climate we have to class much of our South coast with the 
Northern coast of Wales, so that on the same list we must place, say, 
Llandudno and Rhyl along with Bournemouth and the Isle of 
Wight. Yet again the moist climates around Dawlish and Torquay 
in winter resemble in temperature the drier coast-line on the north 
of Devon and Somerset; while taking the eastern sea-board on all 
the coast from Yorkshire to Ramsgate and Dover, the watering-places, 
being equally influenced by the same ocean currents, must be 
bracketed as to winter climate. 

Here we trace unmistakably the direct influence on the one hand 
of the Gulf Stream, and on the other of currents from the North 
Sea, as chiefly affecting for one half of the year the air of the places 
enumerated. Take, however, the summer months, when the sun’s 
heat becomes the dominant influence, and we find that it is the two 
opposite coasts of England that are now brought into line in climate. 

In other words, we have clear proof that, so far as the sea-board is 
concerned, while the influence of solar heat is inconsiderable, tem- 
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perature is ruled chiefly by the air overlying ocean waters until in 
due course the summer sun asserts a greater sway, warming the land 
directly, and at the same time raising more copious water vapour off 
the sea. 

Let us next consider the conditions far more diversified existing 
inland, and it will be found that here to an important extent it is the 
various causes affecting climate which we have seen co-exist in the 
atmosphere, that conspire to lend favour or otherwise to different 
neighbourhoods according to their local circumstances. Taking 
tracts of country of distinctive character, it is inevitable that wher- 
ever, say, extensive grass lands offer large radiating areas to the sky, 
conducting the while but little heat from the earth, they must con- 
stantly present a considerable cooling surface to the air; the same 
being true also of extensive woodland and forest; while over dry 
sandy soils or cornland, where the nature of the crop drains off the 
moisture, the air lies for the most part hot and dry. Over valleys, on 
the contrary, as also over tenacious claylands, sun-heat, by the 
evaporation it engenders, has less effect in warming surface by day, 
while again a very different condition of things obtains over chalk 
and gravel. Thus surface-soil and subsoil in their measure must 
influence largely the state of atmosphere overlying them, and thus 
also, in the way we have noticed, modify the sun’s action. 

Unquestionably during prevalent winds certain localities will 
mainly owe their climate for the time being to the particular trend 
of a valley or the lee side of some sheltering ground, but we have 
to recognise that, the year through, the state of the lower atmo- 
sphere as regards the moisture it gathers and retains must be one 
all-important factor to reckon with. 

We have yet, however, to consider how the great differences 
in climate which, as already shown, exist frequently at but a small 
elevation above the general level of earth, may be caused to affect 
special districts. A phenomenon frequently noticed by the aeronaut 
is the ascent of columns of air from lower levels; light objects such 
as thistledown will be seen being carried rapidly upwards, while 
at times his balloon will also ascend apparently without any cause 
arising from loss of weight or expansion of gas. And this is only 
what might be expected, for air in contact with hot dry land, 
becoming super-heated, will inevitably rise, and whenever this takes 
place we must expect to find elsewhere compensating currents 
descending. Here the behaviour of a balloon is a less sure tell-tale ; 
but those who have experimented with high-flying kites will have 
frequently noticed how a steadily flying and well-balanced kite will 
be suddenly borne down perhaps almost to the earth, not by lack of 
breeze, or conflicting currents, but by a sheer down draught from 
upper levels. Remembering, then, how the main proportion of all 
the moisture in the air is reckoned to lie within the first few 
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thousand feet, while rain clouds may be confined to the first few 
hundred feet, and a dense fog may often lie no deeper than half the 
height of a ship’s mast, it will be clear that vertical currents, where 
they occur, must be liable to materially modify atmospheric 
conditions at lower levels. Further, granting this vertical inter- 
change, if it should only be established that the air-streams which, 
as we have seen, are to be found at moderate heights and possessing 
large differences of temperature and humidity, possess also any 
degree of limit and permanency, we see fresh reason for the fact, 
often to be met with, that places near together and to all appearance 
similarly situated and circumstanced may differ widely in seasonal 
rainfall or in sunshine. 

It should at any rate be here added that many eminent travellers 
as well as aeronauts have recorded that they have found distinct 
aerial streams flowing with great persistence within limits as definite 
as those of ocean currents. 

Joun M. Bacon. 





CAN SENTENCES BE STANDARDISED ? 


‘H roar@dSis Spiyé ro wpds mooi oxoreiv 
pedevras tas Taghavi mpoonyero.—Soph. Ad. R. 130-1. 

Ir we wish to measure anything, be it a force, a resistance, or a roll 
of cloth, we must have a standard to apply to it. In physical science 
the standards employed go by the names of ‘ units,’ and of these 
there are two kinds, the ‘fundamental’ and the ‘derived.’ The 
fundamental units are purely conventional, the derived units follow 
logically from them. Thus the second is the universally accepted 
unit of time, and the centimetre is, in most parts of the Continent, 
the accepted unit of Jength. From these is derived at once the unit 
of velocity, being one centimetre per second, and from this again the 
unit of acceleration, being that increment of velocity per second 
which is measured by the addition of one unit of velocity at the end 
of one second. These are elementary facts; I recall them only to 
observe in passing that without some such standards there could be 
no science of mechanical engineering. Similarly there could be 
no science of electrical engineering without electrostatic and electro- 
magnetic units, fixed by reference either to the mechanical units or 
to definite chemical effects such as those that were agreed to by 
electricians at the Paris Congress of 1881. 

The question for discussion in this paper is whether it is possible 
for judicial or other experts to fix conventional units wherewith to 
measure the punishment of crime. In other words, whether we can 
have standards for sentences in any way resembling our standards fou 
mechanical and electrical phenomena, notwithstanding the difference 
of subject-matter. 

The inquiry on which we are about to embark is, let me explain 
at the outset, irrespective of the origin of morals or the foundation 
of penal laws. Hundreds of writers, from Plato downwards, have dis- 
coursed on those vexed topics; hundreds more will continue to do so 
to the end of the chapter. Our present aim is much more simple: 
what we are seeking to know is whether, given a settled system of 
morals, and given also settled penal laws, albeit not embodied in a 


code, it is possible to discover a practical guide for carrying these 
laws into effect. 
° 
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Let me also explain, to avoid misconception, that the ‘ standard- 
isation’ of punishment is not the same as its ‘equalisation.’ By 
equalisation of punishment is meant the making the punishment 
of offence A proportionate (not, of course, actually equal) to the 
punishment for offence B. With such proportion we have nothing 
to do except so far as it may be deducible from a system of standard- 
isation. Our sole concern is that punishment should be on a uniform 
scale—that is to say, that similar punishments should be awarded for 
similar crimes in different parts of the country. If such uniformity 
could be attained, a proportion would, it is true, be thereby estab- 
lished between crimes of different classes and their appropriate 
punishments, but it would be a proportion which it would be useless 
to state in terms. We should have obtained the answer to a rule of 
three sum in penology without in the least intending it. 

That there is at present no uniform scale of punishment—that 
equal justice is not meted out—is a notorious fact which requires 
no proof. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s utterance of forty years ago is as 
apposite now as it was then. 

The lengths of penal sentences are fixed in a manner that is wholly empirical. 
Within the limits assigned by Acts of Parliament the judge exercises his discre- 
tion, and in deciding on the time over which the restraint shall extend he is swayed 
partly by the special quality of the offence, partly by the circumstances under 
which it was committed, partly by the prisoner’s appearance and behaviour, partly 
by the character given to him. And the conclusion he arrives at after consideration 
of these data depends very much on his individual nature—his moral bias and his 
theories of human conduct. Thus the mode of fixing the lengths of sentences is 
from beginning to end little else than guessing. How ill this system of guessing 
works we have abundant proofs. ‘Justices’ justice,’ which illustrates it in its 
simplest form, has become a byword, and the decisions: of the higher criminal 
courts continually err in the direction of both undue severity and undue lenity. 
Daily do there occur cases of extremely trifling transgression visited with imprison- 
ment of considerable length, and daily do there occur cases in which the punish- 


ment is so inadequate that the offender time after time commits new crimes when 
time after time discharged from custody.' 


The discrepancies are still more startling when we turn from 
first sentences to those that follow after previous convictions. Some 
judges ignore such convictions altogether, others treat them as a 
ground for severely augmenting the subsequent sentence. Here are 
some modern instances of the latter mode of treatment collected by 
the secretary of the Howard Association. 

A. was sent to penal servitude for his first offence (embezzlement). 
Sixteen years after he was liberated he was convicted of stealing 
some candles, and was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment and 
seven years’ police supervision. 

B. had been committed toa local gaol for two minor offences. He 
was afterwards convicted of stealing money, and sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude followed by seven years’ supervision. He was 


' British Quarterly Review, July 1860, 
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again convicted for stealing 3s., and sentenced to another seven 
years’ imprisonment followed by a further seven years’ supervision. 

C. had been four times committed to gaol for minor offences. He 
was afterwards convicted of stealing a garden fork, and was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment and five years’ supervision. 

D., having had sixteen minor convictions, was convicted of stealing 
a hamper of potatoes, and was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
and seven years’ supervision. He was afterwards convicted of 
stealing some watercress and shell-fish, and was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment and seven years’ supervision. 

E., after five petty committals to gaol, was sentenced, for stealing 
6s., to seven years’ imprisonment. The same year in which he was 
liberated he stole a pair of boots, and had a sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment and seven years’ supervision.” 

It is not at all probable that any judge of the High Court or any 
recorder or chairman of quarter sessions now living would inflict 
such grotesquely cruel punishments as these, and yet it would be 
a mistake to infer that the existing state of things is satisfactory. 
The Home Secretary could tell a different tale. It is an open 
secret that that hard-worked official is not unfrequently engaged in 
reducing to reasonable dimensions the current sentences of the day. 

Assuming a standard of sentences to be possible, it must be of 
the nature of a ‘derived’ and not of a ‘fundamental’ unit, being 
dependent on the standard by which we measure crime. This latter 
standard, as things now are, depends, in its turn, to use Mr. 
Spencer’s phrase, partly on ‘the moral bias of the judge and his 
theory of human conduct,’ partly on the view he is disposed to take 
of the primary purpose of punishment. These two factors, each of 
them immeasurable, enter into the sentence problem in the same 
way as ‘arbitrary constants’ enter into a problem of mathematics. 
Until they are eliminated or neutralised we shall continue to witness 
that diversity of results to which we have become accustomed 
without becoming reconciled. 

According to some judges (in which term I include the 
magisterial bench at large), the primary purpose of punishment is 
preventive—to protect the community against the repetition of the 
crime. According to others, it is retributive—to exact from the 
offender the due penalty for the moral wrong he hasdone. According 
to a third set it is reformatory—to teach the offender the error of 
his ways and make him fit for restoration to decent society. That 
all these elements should somehow be taken into account whenever 
a criminal sentence is pronounced, most men are agreed ; the point 
on which they differ is the ratio which the elements ought to bear 
to one another. Paley and Bentham, as is well known, attached the 


2 Penological and Preventive Principles, by William Tallack (Wertheimer & Co. 
1896). 
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greatest weight to the preventive or protective principle. Others, 
notably Sir Edward Fry in an article contributed to this Review in 
September 1883, assign the first place to the retributive or expia- 
tory principle, while the friends of the system pursued at the Elmira 
Reformatory maintain that if the State deprives a man of his liberty, 
its chief care should be to improve his habits, character, and disposi- 
tion. A prison, in the view of these humane persons, should not be 
a mere place of detention, but a seat of education and even of 
learning. 

The reformatory principle cannot be always and everywhere 
the dominant principle, since it is clear that we should punish the 
hardened offender even though to reform him was hopeless. But. 
there are other reasons for not dwelling on it here. If we invest 
it with exaggerated importance, if we assign to it the first place, we 
are driven to adopt the ‘ indeterminate sentence ’"—that is to say, we 
must treat the criminal as a sick man, and keep him in gaol until we 
have completed his cure. In that case we do not want any standard 
of punishment at all, we only require a high penal minimum so as to 
allow time for a protracted course of treatment in the event of the 
disease proving deep-seated. Further, the entire subject of reforma- 
tion belongs rather to the ethics of prison discipline than to the 
ethics of sentencing. No sentence of definite length can be regu- 
lated by the prisoner’s chance of reform, because we cannot tell 
with any certainty what its effect on him may be. In some cases 
it may be a relief to be sent to prison, in others it may be among 
the greatest of calamities. The incarceration of some penniless 
tramp, who, after wandering for weeks about the country, has broken 
into a house for food and shelter, may prove to him a positive boon ; 
whilst the same sentence passed on an educated man who has 
uttered a forged cheque, or a cheque with no assets to meet it, in 
order to pay a debt of honour, may entail acute mental agony. The 
law, however, is no respecter of persons; it must treat the poor and 
the rich alike. The greater sensibility of the offender, imputable to 
his higher social status, is always a most unsafe rudder for the 
judiciary to steer with when cruising in a sea of doubt. 

When we pass from the reformatory to the preventive principle we 
find ourselves on firmer ground. Bentham’s deductions from his 
own premisses were sound and logical enough. What, he maintained, 
urges a man to crime is the advantage that he derives from the 
criminal act, and therefore what the State has to do is to employ 
such a force, in the shape of pains and penalties, as will suffice to 
restrain that act. Proceeding on this basis, he framed no less than 
thirteen rules for sentences. They may be cut down to the three 
following : (1) That the value of the punishment should be not less 
in any case than what is sufficient to outweigh the profit of the offence. 
(2) That in order that the value of the punishment may outweigh 
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the profit of the offence, it should be increased in point of magni- 
tude in proportion as it falls short in point of certainty—that is to 
say, that a crime, such as coining, which is always hard to detect, 
should, when detected, be punished more heavily than one which is 
hard to conceal. (3) That the greater the mischief of the offence 
the greater should be the punishment. These rules are admirable 
in themselves, but do they furnish us with a standard? They 
tell us that the measure of punishment ought to be the amount 
sufficient to prevent crime. But such a formula is evidently in- 
capable of exact application. Punishment is not an absolute pre- 
ventive ; all we can say is that it tends to prevent crime. This 
preventive tendency cannot be indefinitely increased ; it may, in fact, 
be diminished by increasing the punishment. Moreover, it is not 
the only preventing cause: it operates in combination with other 
causes. We must therefore continue our quest. 

What retributive punishment means is explained by Sir Edward 
Fry with his usual lucidity in the article to which I have referred. 


A duty is laid upon us to make the relationship of sin to suffering as real and 
actual and as exact in proportion as it is possible to be made, This is the moral 
root of the whole doctrine of punishment. If this be the true view, some things 
become clear to us. First we see that in the apportionment of penalties we have 
to regard primarily and directly the moral nature of the crime, and to assign pain 
and suffering as near as we can to the enormity of the sin. . . . It follows again 
from what I have said that reformation, repression, example, however important 
they may be in themselves, are only secondary or collateral to the main idea of 
punishment. 


Another learned and distinguished judge has very recently taken 
the same line. Mr. Justice Kennedy, in an interesting address 
delivered last August to the American Bar Association at Buffalo, 
quoted the above passage with warm approbation, adding almost in 
Sir E. Fry’s words that ‘the root idea of State punishment, its govern- 
ing principle, was neither the reformation of the criminal nor the 
prevention of crime, but the fitness of suffering to sin—the relation 
which ought to exist between wickedness and pain.’* This we are 
assured by both writers is a fundamental fact in human nature, a 
moral element incapable of further analysis. 

Now what exactly is the fundamental fact relied upon? The 
word ‘ fitness’ is not without ambiguity, but may be taken to mean 
an intuitive feeling that sin ought to be punished as such. This 
feeling is admitted to have come into existence at a comparatively 
late stage of civilisation. ‘Historically no doubt,’ says Sir E. Fry, — 
‘revenge may be the parent of punishment, but in its transfer from 
the injured party to the judge it has struck a deeper and a purer 
spring of nature, and from it draws its true supply.’ He suggests 
that ‘the spring was always there, though it may have owed its 


* The address is printed in the Law Magazine and Review for November 1899. 
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discovery to circumstances.’ The illustration is a brilliant one, but 
hardly adds weight to the argument. 

We ask further, what is the evidence of this alleged ‘ fundamental 
fact’? It is plain that we must seek for it in our own minds, and 
so far as we can search them in the minds of other men as revealed 
by their acts and opinions. The statement that sinners should be 
made to suffer (not merely that we should acquiesce in their 
suffering) can only be true of men living in society. One would 
therefore expect it to be, not a simple fact, but a resultant of the 
complex forces by which society has been built up. Now we 
certainly do find a general sentiment that crimes ought to be 
punished, and that they ought to be punished because they are 
wicked ; but the evidence goes no further. We find also that there 
has been a considerable variation of opinion as to the relative wicked- 
ness of specific crimes. And this suggests to us that possibly the 
current conceptions of wrongdoing have always had some relation 
to the practical circumstances of the people by whom they were held. 
For example, the crimes which were considered most infamous in the 
Middle Ages were treason and heresy—rebellion against the State, 
and rebellion against the Church. We can measure their infamy 
by the rhetorical flavour which still clings to such words as traitor 
and miscreant. Such rebellions were thought to be peculiarly 
wicked at a time when the State was easily imperilled, and the 
integrity of the Church was bound up with the existence of the 
State. Nowadays a good deal of what was once high treason is classed 
as a ‘ political offence,’ and no one need blush for being a heretic. 
We do not now believe that the safety of the State will be easily 
endangered, and the integrity of the Church is not of so much 
public interest as it was formerly. 

We find a similar variation in the case of other offences. It used 
to be customary to hang thieves. ‘Ralph Basset,’ we read, ‘ hanged 
forty-four at Hundehoge in 1124,’‘ and, so far as we know, without 
protest. Even recently in the wilder States of America, where horses 
were a necessary of life, horse thieves were put to death ; and though 
the sentence was pronounced and executed without the formality of a 
trial the public sentiment was not shocked. These facts justify us 
in inferring that the feeling that crime is wicked is a complex 
feeling, and that one of its factors is the idea of public danger. It 
is no sufficient answer to say that in punishing crime men believed 
that they were punishing sin. Man has always acted upon inference 
from particular experience long before he has been able to put his 
conclusions in a general form, and he has often been content with 
the most inaccurate generalisation that seemed to account for his 
feelings or conduct. One of the earliest social influences has been 
the influence of ecclesiastics, of people whose special province it was 
* Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, vol. ii', p. 422. 
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to deal with sins as acts contrary to the will, or even the caprice, of 
a Divine Being. Moreover, theirs was an articulate voice in ages 
when nothing else was articulate. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the punishment of crime should have been regarded as the 
punishment of sin. In fact, we find a constant tendency to clothe 
practical rules with a religious sanction. The law which ‘the Lord 
spake unto Moses’ enforced sanitary regulations by severe penalties. 
And certain ancient nations held it impious to build upon or en- 
cumber the space outside a city wall—an article of faith that has since 
dwindled down into a sound rule of fortification. 

On these grounds we refuse to accept the general sentiment that 
we punish crime because it is wicked as a proof of the proposition 
that the ‘fitness of suffering to sin’ is the true theory of punish- 
ment. All we can say, at the best, is that it is an element of the 
true theory. 

But we may apply to Sir E. Fry’s formula a very simple test: Con- 
ceive a locality in which a particular class of crime is for the time 
being rife. If regard were had primarily and directly to the moral 
nature of the offence, the prevalence of the crime must be looked 
on as an extenuating circumstance, for an immoral act is less blame- 
worthy when the general moral tone is low than when it is high. 
The ‘sin against the light’ is proverbially worse than the sin without 
the light. Yet it may clearly be both right and expedient to award 
a more severe punishment in the case of a crime locally prevalent 
than in the case of one, graver in point of morals, but rare and 
exceptional in the district in which it is committed. If so, what 
becomes of the doctrine of the State ‘ fitting suffering to sin’? 

It may perhaps be replied that the case just put is one of those 
exceptions which prove the rule. Let us then look a little closer 
into the matter and ask another question. What is this ‘sin’ to 
which suffering is to be fitted? Sin is very different from crime. 
Consider Galatians v.19. Of the seventeen offences there enume- 
rated by St. Paul, the majority are offences against the moral law, 
but not cognisable in aCriminal Court. Consider, again, the case of 
‘attempts’ frustrated before they have ripened into acts. A., having 
a grudge against B. takes a loaded revolver out of his pocket, in- 
tending to fire on B., at the first chance; but, a policeman suddenly 
appearing on the scene, he puts it away and bides a better oppor- 
tunity. Here there is sin enough in all conscience, yet there is no 
crime. Sir E. Fry deals with this difficulty thus: 

In practice, we draw a distinction of a very marked kind between a consummated 
crime and an attempt to commit the crime. If we did not, an attempt to murder 
would result in hanging as well as murder itself. But why should a criminal be 
benefited by the fact that his intention was never completely effected? The 
answer requires us to draw a distinction. There are cases in which it is possible 


that between the commencement and the completion of the crime the culprit’s 
heart might have been changed, that the uplifted arm might have been withdrawn, 
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that the attempt might never have become the act. In these cases, the intention 
wants the constancy and the perseverance which in some cases is one of its vilest 
features, and hence some difference may well be drawn between an attempt and a 
crime. 


‘Some difference,’ yes! But in the case put, which is only one of 
a large class, the law ‘ draws’ all the difference. Why? Not by reason 
of the imperfection of the evidence, but of the incompleteness of the 
act. If the intention had been confessed, the result would have been 
the same. The revolver not having been presented, there was not 
even a technical ‘ assault’ on which the law could lay hold. 

Take, again, those private vices, which spring from excess of self- 
indulgence. Why is it that the State allows a man to ruin his health 
by drink so long as he does not injure his neighbour? The explana- 
tion given by the Retributionist is that to attempt to punish in such 
a case would be to create a scandal and to interfere with personal 
liberty—that is to say, that it would produce more evil than good. 
What is this but an admission that we abstain from punishing, and 
therefore by inference that we punish, from considerations of public 
advantage ? 

But there are further difficulties in the way of this form of the 
Retribution theory. Just as there are many sins that are not crimes, 
so there are many punishable offences that are not sinful. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy admits this, for he very truly says that 


some of the things which the law enjoins or prohibits under pain of punishment 
bear in themselves no essential relation to morality. Such, for example, are some 
matters of State regulation in regard to public order, health, highways, and revenue. 
Disobedience to the law in these matters is immoral only because it is morally 
wrong to break the positive law of the country in which we are. 


Here surely is a concession which knocks a large piece out of the 
theory. But let that pass. The argument may be pressed still 
further. It is easy to put a case in which a punishable offence is 
destitute of any vestige of immorality. Until very recently, a father 
who omitted to have his child vaccinated was liable to be imprisoned, 
although he bond fide believed that in refusing he was only doing 
his parental duty, only guarding his child from harm. His crime 
was complete in the eye of the law, as the law then stood, yet for 
him to have obeyed the law would have been to violate his conscience 
and to commit an immoral act. Although he had to suffer at the 
hands of the State he suffered not for sin but for conscience’ sake. 
The case of the Leicester guardians against whom a writ of attach- 
ment issued in December 1899 for neglecting to appoint a vaccination 
officer illustrates the compulsion which is put on men’s consciences 
under the existing law. 

Again, the question of moral guilt is in most cases a complex 
problem, and involves considerations which could not possibly be 
dealt with by evidence. But if we accept Sir E. Fry’s theory of 
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punishment, some opinion must be formed on this point, and such 
opinion must be influenced by the temperament of the judge, and 
by his individual sentiments as to the immorality of particular 
actions. The passions are naturally involved in the act of reproba- 
tion, and each man has usually some particular sin which he 
delights to dishonour. Uniformity of sentences is thus rendered 
impossible by the inconstancy of the personal factor. If, then, 
uniformity is our object, this theory is fatal to it. 

Moreover, even if it were possible to estimate exactly the moral 
guilt of a criminal, the theory leads to some results which are 
certainly startling. Our supposed duty is to adjust suffering to sin 
in the right proportion. How are we todo this? The theory has a 
medixval ring, and the medizval person would perhaps have done 
his best to carry it out to its logical results. But should we? If 
death by hanging be the just proportion of suffering for an ordinary 
murderer, what more could we inflict on the most atrocious or 
sacrilegious murderer? I do not suppose that we should have him 
torn asunder by wild horses or broken on the wheel. But why not ? 
If ‘a duty is laid upon us to make the relation of suffering to sin as 
real and as actual and as exact in proportion as it can be made,’ we 
should in such a case have performed it most inadequately. There 
is no such difficulty if we regard punishment as in the main a means 
of prevention. We have no interest in inflicting pain. The punish- 
ment which we inflict must be a practical deterrent. The theory 
upon which we act does not require us to do more, and the 
experience to which we are entitled to appeal shows us that 
no useful end is gained by cruelty. 

There is, however, another theory of the primary end of punish- 
ment, also of the retributive kind, which must not be overlooked. 
According to this theory, a crime is not so much asin against God 
as a revolt against social order. The most recent exponent of this 
theory is that delightful, if somewhat discursive, writer, Mr. W. S. 
Lilly. 

The first function of punishment [he says] is to punish, to vindicate the 
majesty of outraged justice, to dissolve that vinculum juris to which crime gives 


rise, by meting out to the transgressor his due. Its second function is to deter the 
offender from repeating his offence and others from imitating it. 


The ‘vindication’ of the ‘majesty of outraged justice’ is cer- 
tainly an imposing, if not a very definite ideal. The objection to 
it is that it savours not a little of the old ‘lex talionis.’ It rests 
with one leg on a legal fiction, and with the other on the analogy 
of that system of private warfare—an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth—which was condemned in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Besides, it leads to rather strange consequences. If a man is 


5 First Principles in Politics (John Murray, 1899). 
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convicted of picking pockets for the twentieth time, common 
sense tells us that he should be punished more heavily than if 
he picks a pocket for the first time. Yet the revolt‘against social 
order, the outrage on the majesty of justice, is precisely the same in 
the two cases, and therefore, according to the theory, the sentence 
should be the same. Mr. Lilly’s two functions of punishment must 
have their order reversed to suit that most perplexing of delinquents, 
the habitual criminal. 

In truth, the retributive principle, in whichever form it is 
enunciated, is, when we are seeking for a standard, as disappointing as 
the preventive principle. All the value to be got out of either was 
extracted by Grotius nearly three centuries ago :— 

From what has been said, it appears that in Punishment two things have to be 
considered, the Reason why and the End for which. The Reason why is the Demerit 
(i.e. of the culprit), the End for which is the Advantage (i.e. to the community). 


Within the Bounds of this Demerit and with respect to the Advantage thence 
arising, faults may be punished more or less." 


Sir Henry Hawkins (now Lord Brampton) suggested in a com- 
munication to the New Review of June 1893, that ‘the inequalities 
of punishment now so frequent would be materially lessened by the 
adoption of fixed principles to be determined by a Commission of 
competent persons having knowledge and aptitude for dealing with 
the subject.’ This plan seems to have commended itself to both the 
late and the present Government, for in 1894-95 such a Commission 
was nearly (but not quite) constituted. The project fell through from 
one cause and another, and having regard to the conflict of theories 
to which I have adverted it is not likely to be renewed. 

Failing a Commission, an attempt has been made to establish 
a Court to revise sentences, such Court consisting of some half- 
dozen judges with the Lord Chief Justice as President. This was 
one of the objects sought to be achieved by Mr. Pickersgill’s 
Criminal Appeal Bill, which was read a second time in the House of 
Commons in March 1897. The plan was objectionable for several 
reasons—one alone is sufficient tocondemn it. The Court of Revision 
would practically have to re-hear every case remitted to it, and if 
entrusted with power to reduce sentences must also be entrusted 
(as the bill proposed) with power to increase them. The former 
would entail great delay and expense, and the general sentiment 
of the public would be opposed to the latter. Moreover, the 
Queen’s Bench Division is already fully occupied, and to saddle 
it with a new burden would be to break down machinery which 
is already beginning to creak. An additional judge is now being 
demanded for it ; two at least would be required if Mr. Pickersgill’s 
Bill passed. 


* De Jure Belli et Pacis, book ii. chap. xx. § 28. (Translation of 1738.) 
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What alternative, then, is left to us if the riddle is to be solved at 
all? Suppose we take a hint from the classic couplet which stands 
at the head of this paper. Quitting the nebulous region of theory, 
let us look for our standard nearer home and endeavour to acquire 
some knowledge of the quantitative relation between punishment 
and crime by the empirical method. The higher criminal courts are 
visited by all the judges in turn ; in the courts of lower jurisdiction 
the personnel of the bench of magistrates is continually changing, and 
none of these can furnish us with trustworthy results. Some informa- 
tion would no doubt be elicited by collating the sentences of certain 
fixed local courts, such as the courts of the Recorders; but it would 
not be of much value, since it would not command public confidence. 
The late Lord Penzance (sometime a Baron of the Exchequer), 
speaking in the House of Lords more than a quarter of a century ago, 
supplied us with a better clue when he said :— 


The inequality of sentences is due to the absence of a standard. If there were 
a standard laid down, still leaving to the judge the utmost liberty of increasing or 
diminishing it, it would be felt that in nine cases out of ten the judge would not 
disturb it, for the circumstances of cases really differ very little. When | first 
had the honour of a seat on the Common Law Bench, I was struck with the 
desirability of such a standard, which might be obtained either by Act of Parliament, 
by an Order in Council, or even by agreement among the judges themselves.’ 


Discarding as impracticable two of these methods, the Act of 
Parliament and the Order in Council, let us concentrate our attention 
on the third, ‘agreement among the judges themselves.’ Suppose the 
Queen’s Bench Division to choose six of its own body having the 
largest experience in criminal law. Suppose each of these to be 
asked what are the average sentences he would pronounce, apart 
from special circumstances, on an adult male who had been convicted 
of those offences which most commonly recur, and who is not entitled 
to the benefit of the First Offenders Act. Having thus got six 
average sentences, let the average of those averages be taken. Let 
the same process be gone through where there are one or more 
previous convictions, and let the average of the increase of sentence 
attributable to that fact be ascertained in like manner. We should 
thus get a table of units forming an approximate scale of punishment 
which would be prima facie appropriate to certain named crimes 
wherever met with, and would prove of great assistance as a guide to 
all judges and magistrates throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Some of the six judges whose opinions were asked would 
probably be of the Preventive, others of the Retributionist school. 
Their conflicting ideas, the ‘ arbitrary constants’ of the problem, might 
be left to neutralise each other. Provided they agreed in the result, it 
would be immaterial for the present purpose how they came to agree. 


7 Hansard’s Parl. Debates, June 1870. 
Vor, XLVII--No. 275 
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The standard units would, in the quaint language of statistics, be 
‘ geometrical, not arithmetical means,’ and would be as independent 
of theories of punishment as are the ohm, the ampére, and the watt 
of theories of electricity. 

It will, of course, be objected by some that the averages first 
inquired never had any real existence in the judicial mind, that no 
answer could be returned to the questions put, and that therefore the 
proposed solution fails in its initial step. I reply first by mentioning 
afact. Some years ago, a list of appropriate sentences for the crimes 
commonly tried at assizes was, to my knowledge, in circulation 
amongst the judges, or some of them, though how this list came into 
existence I am unable to say. What was done and acted on then 
may be done and acted on now. I reply, secondly, that if it appears 
that no precise answers can be given to the questions, they may 
perhaps be answered within fairly narrow limits, and the end in view 
attained by taking the average of these limits. We should then get 
a series of maxima and minima like the maxima and minima of the 
Italian and other foreign criminal codes. A maximum there has 
always been in the English law; but since 1891 there has been no 
minimum except for high treason, murder, and two other crimes, the 
penalty in these cases being death and nothing less. 

If it is found that no answers can be given apart from special 
circumstances, ¢.g. influence of drink, likelihood of repetition of the 
crime, provocation or the reverse, let such special circumstances be 
introduced one by one. If any judge insists on bringing in so many 
as to disclose ‘a theory of human conduct,’ let him be asked very 
politely to retire from the advisory circle, since it is just these 
idiosyncratic theories that it is desired, under the scheme, to 
exclude. 

Whichever of the above methods were adopted, we should not be 
laying down hard-and-fast rules, for, as Lord Penzance pointed out, 
a large discretion would still be left to the judge who has to try the 
case, The standard units would, in fact, be only so many starting-points 
from which that judge would make his reckoning. The scale of sen- 
tences would continue to be elastic, but any deviation from the normal 
limits would have to be justified by him in open court, if only out of 
respect for the ‘table.’ This ‘table,’ however, would not embrace 
all crimes, some being not susceptible of a standard; manslaughter, 
for example, ranging as it does from involuntary homicide up to the 
confines of murder, would be omitted. And it would be subject to 
periodical revision as the necessity for checking a growing evil or 
other like occasion might require. 

The above suggestions are tentative only, and are thrown out 
mainly with the view of eliciting comment upon them. If public 
opinion should be in their favour, we may rest assured that a strenuous 
effort would be made in the proper quarter to put them into a 
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workable shape. Whilst our judges cannot be expected to offer their 
services as specialists without their advice being asked, they would 
doubtless be willing to prescribe when once they were called in. 

If, on the other hand, the suggestions here made do not commend 
themselves to public opinion, if it is thought that no pressure 
should be brought to bear on the judges in regard to them, then 
our course is clear: we must listen with resignation to the strictures 
passed from time to time on the disconformity of our sentencing 
system—-strictures often overdone but not always undeserved—for 
the defect will be beyond repair, 


MONTAGUE CRACKANTHOR? E, 
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THE JEWS IN FRANCE 


THE Anti-Semitic question in France is one which it is difficult to 
judge at long range. That such a question exists at the present day 
cannot be denied, and the intelligent foreign visitor soon becomes 
aware that the difficulty is one of the gravest with which the Third 
Republic has to grapple. He is at once confronted with two 
facts apparently hard to reconcile. He notices a great antipathy to 
everything Jewish, which finds expression in the pulpit, in at least 
half of the daily press, and in a considerable portion of society. On 
the other side he is surprised at the smal] number of Jews he meets. 
Indeed, he will observe that, except in Paris and in some of the great 
manufacturing cities, it is a rarity to see one, and that the French Jews 
form by no means so numerous a fraction of the business community 
as do their brethren in England or in America. The official returns no 
longer show the religion followed by the citizens, and it is therefore 
very hard to give anything like the correct figures. According to 
the most reliable authorities, however, Jews in France do not number 
more than eighty thousand at the outside—a truly insignificant 
number when compared with the total population. This, coupled 
with the knowledge that France was the first country to grant equal 
rights to Jews as far back as 1791, makes it very difficult for 
Englishmen to understand the true causes and the true nature of 
French Anti-Semitism, which is very different from the hatred of 
Jews in countries where Israelites are as numerous as in Russia, 
Germany, or Austria. I shall therefore try to give in the simplest 
way a few facts which may throw some light on this most interesting 
and difficult question. 

Before the Revolution French Jews had lived more or less in 
peace. Louis the Fourteenth had indeed intended to persecute 
them at the same time as the Protestants, but in the end they had 
been permitted to drag on their miserable lives in comparative 
security. Jewish communities were to be found in Paris, Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Metz, and in the principal cities of the East and South of 
France. At the beginning of the Revolution, on the proposition of 
the Abbé Grégoire, the Jews of France were recognised as citizens a 
few months after the Protestants had received a similar treatment. 
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Some members of the Assembly wanted at first to make a distinction 
between ‘ Portuguese’ Jews and ‘German’ Jews—the latter being 
rather unpopular in Alsace—but similar rights were finally granted 
to all, owing perhaps to the energetic action of the Paris community. 
Napoleon, wishing to merge as much as possible his Jewish subjects 
in the rest of the nation, called together a great ‘Sanhedrin,’ which 
met in Paris in 1806 and established the rules which to the present 
day govern the relations between the Jews and the Government. 
Among other important measures were those by which the Hebrew 
clergy were recognised and paid by the State, and those which ad- 
mitted Jews into the national Army. From that date until quite 
recently the life of Israelites in France had been undistinguishable 
from the life of other citizens. At the time when Macaulay first 
rose in the House of Commons to defend the Bill to remove Jewish 
disabilities, the French had already seen Jewish officers in the Army, 
Jewish judges on the Bench, Jewish deputies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Israelites had mixed more intimately than in any other 
country with their fellow-citizens; many of them, indeed, often 
forgot they were Jews, and remembered only that they were French- 
men. No one would have believed that within sixty years the 
principles of tolerance which seemed so firmly established in France 
would become the object of the bitterest attacks. 

In 1886 a writer, then comparatively unknown, M. Edouard 
Drumont, published a two-volume ‘pamphlet’ entitled La France 
Juive. This book, written in a somewhat desultory style, without 
any special literary merit, gained a great success by the dauntless 
courage with which it attacked some of the most powerful men in 
Paris society. A great number of libel actions and of duels were 
the consequence of this scurrilous work. La France Juive was 
quickly followed by other books. In 1891 a daily paper, La Libre 
Parole, was founded with the express purpose of carrying on the war 
against the Jews; M. Drumont has remained at its head to the pre- 
sent day. Anti-Jewish deputies began to enter Parliament in 1893, 
but they did not form an appreciable group until 1898, when, owing 
to the Algerian troubles and to the Dreyfus case, a compact little 
Anti-Semitic party managed to make its influence felt for the first 
time. 

The causes of this constant increase of Anti-Semitism in France 
for the last fourteen years are partly religious, partly political, and 
partly social. 

About 1879, when the Third Republic may be said to have been 
firmly established, the efforts of the men in power began to be 
directed against the Clerical party, which had been all powerful for 
the previous thirty years, at least in educational matters and in 
home affairs. Men like Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Paul Bert, and many 
others carried on a perpetual warfare against clerical education, 
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which was dealt a heavy blow by the establishment all over the 
country of free secular schools. It would be out of the question to 
deal here with the other numerous persecutions to which the Church 
was subjected, such as the expulsion of the Jesuits, the interdiction 
of processions, the removal of all religious emblems from the doors 
of the cemeteries, &c. Suffice it to say that among the politicians 
who were responsible for all these things were to be found many 
Protestants (this helped to bring about the Anti-Protestant move- 
ment, which is likewise agitating the country at the present time) 
and several Jews—Naquet, Raynal, and others. The latter, who 
certainly ought to have remembered that their first duty, nay, the 
first necessity for them, was tolerance, could not refrain from the 
temptation of paying back old grudges, and were among the fiercest 
fpersecutors of the Catholic clergy. Of the Republican papers 
which asked and obtained the expulsion of the Jesuits, several were 
in Jewish hands: the Lanterne, for a time the most popular paper 
in Paris, edited by Eugéne Mayer, whose career ended disgracefully 
a few years ago; the Nation, owned by Camille Dreyfus, the deputy 
who was imprisoned as a blackmailer not so very long ago, &c. We 
can scarcely wonder after that at the Jesuits giving their financial 
and moral support to the Anti-Jewish press. Besides, the Catholic 
clergy has understood within the last few years that it would bea 
clever manceuvre to direct the ever-changing popular dislikes into a 
new channel, and thus it is that, to a large extent, the hatred of 
everything Jewish has now superseded the equally senseless hatred 
of everything Catholic. 

The political reasons of Freneh Anti-Semitism, without being quite 
as visible as its religious causes, are simple enough to be easily under- 
stood. French Judaism, having allowed itself to be largely absorbed 
by the so-called ‘ Opportunist’ party, was obliged to share its fortunes, 
which have not on the whole been good. Further, we must not forget 
that, in spite of the nearly perfect manner in which French Jews 
were amalgamated with their fellow-citizens, Jewish politicians were 
always distinguishable, and all their brethren made responsible for 
their actions, according to an historical law which is now a thousand 
years old. Consequently, when at the time of the ‘ Boulangisme’ 
people noticed that some of the leading supporters of the general, 
Naquet, Arthur Meyer, Eugéne Mayer, were Jews, and that those 
Jews were among the first to betray their party ; when, on the other 
side, Boulangists remarked that their fiercest enemies, the most 
prominent of all being M. Joseph Reinach, were Jews also, a deep 
distrust and hatred of Jews began to spread all over France. M. 
Rochefort, who had been the first lieutenant of Boulanger, turned 
his torrents of abuse and scurrility against the ‘Sons of Judah,’ who 
had been either the bitter and open enemies of the general or his 
cowardly and treacherous partisans. 
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Great as were the former reasons, the social causes for Anti- 
Semitism were even more powerful. The social inferiority of the 
Jew, speaking almost a language of his own, living in a particular 
district, undoubtedly existed to a less extent in France than in any 
other country, England or America not excluded. But social 
differences may be forgotten for a while and break out more strongly 
than ever after atime. The Franco-German war was followed by a 
period of prosperity and then by a commercial crisis of disastrous 
consequences. At this period it was noticed, or simply supposed, as 
it is everywhere, that the Jews managed to escape better than others. 
They began to be regarded with distrust. Their ways of doing 
business were criticised. This would have been nothing had it not. 
been for the scandals of the Panama enterprise which were revealed 
at this time. With signal unfairness, but as could only be expected, 
the Christian promoters were entirely forgotten and the Jewish 
corrupters only—Baron de Reinach, Cornelius Herz, and Arton—were 
remembered. The belief carefully nursed by the Clerical and 
Boulangist press, that Panama was a Jewish affair, is now firmly 
implanted in the minds of the whole of the middle classes, who were 
the principal sufferers. A long time must elapse before that belief 
can die. ‘ 

No wonder that a nation so well prepared to believe nothing but 
evil of the Jews did not hesitate a moment to accept the word of 
those who represented to them that Captain Alfred Dreyfus was a 
traitor. I cannot here enlarge upon the feeling of almost filial 
reverence with which a Frenchman of to-day looks up to the national 
Army. I need only say that patriotism was four years ago, and is 
still, the true religion of France. No crime could be blacker than 
to betray the country, nor could any good citizen doubt the word of 
those chiefs of the Army—an army to which he belonged—whose 
business it might be to lead him in a struggle for national existence. 
The crime imputed to Dreyfus was enough to make one distrust all 
Jews, but what could be said of that sinister campaign waged against 
what the immense majority of the people believe to be the honour 
of the Army? It is unnecessary to speak here at length of the 
Dreyfus case, which is familiar to all throughout the world. I only 
wish every reader to understand what a tremendous impulse that 
unfortunate affair gave to the Anti-Semitic movement in France. 

So much for the origin of the French Anti-Semitic movement. 
And now, what is the present condition of the Jews in France? 
Almost universally distrusted, and even hated by the middle and 
part of the upper classes, especially in the provinces, they are still 
respected, or at least let alone, by the educated portions of the 
nation. In fact, in certain circles, and very extensive ones, Anti- 
Semitism is still utterly unknown. It is a negligible quantity at 
the Universities, in spite of some occasional outbursts generally due 
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to young law students; it is not much known in the Army itself, 
strange as it may seem; and, finally, it is utterly absent from the 
great mass of the lower classes, who become more and more detached 
fiom politics every year. It must be added that up to the present 
no legal impediments have been thrown in the way of those Jews 
who want to enter a public career or profession, although their 
advancement is undoubtedly becoming more difficult than it once 
was. Looking to the future, one may conjecture that, as the reasons 
for French Anti-Semitism are not after all of a very grave nature, 
they may disappear slowly with time. The revision of the Dreyfus 
ease; the modesty of Jewish statesmen, who will, it is to be hoped, 
refrain henceforth from interfering too much with the political and 
religious affairs of a country where, after all, they are but guests ; and, 
above all, the sound sense of a great nation which has always known 
how to recognise its faults, will all tend probably to bring about a 
better and a healthier state of things. 
PavuL BETTELNEM. 





THE WAR RELIEF FUNDS 


Tne situation in South Africa has become (the 20th of December) 
critical. The cause of anxiety seems to be—so far as an outsider can 
judge—not so much the insufficiency of force as the failure to 
concentrate the existing forces at the point of need. To this cause 
may possibly, and without presumption, be added another—a tendency 
in the fervour and bravery of attack to neglect the vigilant foresight 
of ambushes and pitfalls. The need of adequate concentration of 
forces, and of a spirit of caution—these seem to be at least two 
lessons of reverse. Is it too miuch to say that a similar crisis is 
rapidly approaching in the administration of the War Relief Funds ? 
There is no fear of the funds proving insufficient ; but there is grave 
fear of their failing to meet the exact points of need. There is no 
want of eager, indeed impulsive, generosity ; but there has hitherto 
been an almost complete heedlessness of the pitfalls which await and 
throw into confusion the course of charity, untempered by foresight 
and discretion. Adequate concentration of funds and a common 
spirit of discretion—these are needs urgent and imperative in the 
administration of the funds. 

It was the recognition of these needs that led the Lord Mayor, 
with admirable wisdom, to summon the recent Mansion House 
conference. Judging from public comments, the impression seems 
to prevail that the conference was an entire success. In one respect 
the impression is true. The conference, including representatives 
of the four great funds to which the Lord Mayor had allocated the 
Mansion House Fund, gave him its ready support in his resolve 
to use his own discretion as to the appropriation of sums not specially 
earmarked for any of the four funds, instead of letting the balance 
slip into the Patriotic Fund. The consequent letter of the Lord 
Mayor was an important step in concentrating money at the point 
of greatest need. But in regard to another important question 
which the conference was asked to discuss, it was certainly a failure. 
It scarcely so much as considered the necessity of avoiding over- 
lapping and confusion in the administration of the funds themselves, 
general and local. The fault of this failure does not rest with the 
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Lord Mayor. The first suggestion of the conference was made by 
him in answer to a deputation from the Portsmouth War Fund 
Committee, of which I was a member; and in our interview with 
him we had urged precisely this danger of overlapping and con- 
fusion. Accordingly in his introductory remarks the Lord Mayor 
expressly laid it before the conference for consideration. Early in the 
deliberations he called upon me to give a further basis to the discussion 
by suggesting certain proposals designed to meet the danger. But 
with the exception of Mr. George Wyndham, who gave an invaluable 
statement of the probable extent of suffering which the war will 
cause, the members of the conference seemed to regard themselves 
as the advocates of their own funds rather than as men met to 
consider a national question. One after the other rose to show good 
cause why the Lord Mayor should be specially careful to replenish 
their own coffers. The only other speakers who even noticed the 
second main point of the conference were Lord Wemyss, who sug- 
gested the formation of a small advisory committee, and the repre- 
sentative of the Daily Telegraph Fund, who, in the pride of 
60,000/., roundly declared that his fund was sworn foe to all co-opera- 
tion, and that it was to be Daily Telegraph and nothing but Daily 
Telegraph to the end. Doubtless want of time and the absence of 
any representatives of the great local funds contributed to this 
failure. But the fact remains that ‘ Anarchy, plus the Lord Mayor’s 
qualified discretion,’ prevailed, and the question of the possibility of 
any common national system was indefinitely postponed. 

It is necessary to state these facts, as otherwise the impression 
may still prevail that the Mansion House conference put everything 
right, and that there is nothing more to be done. It must be seen 
whether the public at large, who are concerned not with the prestige 
of any particular fund, but with the best means of relieving the 
sufferers by the war and of permanently benefiting their families, 
will give more heed than the Mansion House magnates to the 
dangers ahead, and to the need of making, ere it be too late, at least 
some common effort to meet them. It is very possible that the 
Lord Mayor may call a similar, though it may be hoped a more 
widely representative, conference expressly to consider this question. 
As custodian of the largest fund he is the rightful leader. But his 
action in any event would obviously be immensely strengthened if 
meanwhile public opinion could be in any way informed and aroused. 
I hear in many quarters words of dissatisfaction with the policy of 
drift. I know of several instances in which large subscriptions are 
being withheld until at least an attempt is made to remedy it. What 
is wanted is that this widespread feeling—which is after all only 
another form of common sense—should, if possible, be concentrated 
on some common lines of principle. 


Let us therefore briefly review the situation. There is certainly 
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no want of money. By the end of this year the Mansion House Fund 
will probably have reached half a million. The four great funds 
among which it is divided—with the addition now of Princess 
Christian’s Fund for Convalescent Homes—certainly receive large 
sums apart from the Lord Mayor. Besides these, there are other 
general funds—such as the Imperial War Fund with over 10,000/., 
and the Daily Telegraph Fund, which owing to its powers of adver- 
tisement will probably reach at least 100,000/. But there are also 
innumerable local funds—county, borough, village, and newspaper— 
such as the Manchester Fund of about 30,000/., or the Newcastle Fund 
of about 15,000/. Even a comparatively small town like Portsmouth, 
with its 185,000 persons mostly poor, has raised 4,000/. And every-. 
where money is still flowing in. Probably every large battle stimu- 
lates the flow. There is therefore ample money. But what of its 
concentration on the points of greatest need ? 

Now it is certain that part, probably the greater part, of this 
money was given, not for any special fund, but for the necessities 
of the war in general. This was strikingly proved in the case of 
the Mansion House Fund, by the enormous balance which, according 
to the Lord Mayor’s original rule, was allowed to drift into the hands 
of the Patriotic Commissioners. - The man in the street gives his 
money directly for the ‘absent-minded beggar,’ that it may help him 
to get whatever he or his family needs. He is ignorant of special 
funds. He does not know that the Patriotic Commissioners’ Fund 
deals only with widows and orphans; Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund only 
with the disabled; the Red Cross Society only with the sick and 
wounded ; the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association only with 
the families of living combatants. And the ignorance of the patriot 
in the street is shared widely, evennow (to my knowledge), by the 
patriot in the cathedral close, in the council chamber, in the hall, 
the rectory, and the counting-house. And is he altogether to be 
blamed for his ignorance? Is it not a sign of his common sense to 
expect that whatever funds were given would be applied by the nation 
where they were most needed? He is not to blame for the uncon- 
sidered way in which at the outbreak of the war existing societies 
were left with their artificial distinctions before any attempt was 
made to organise a national fund on a uniform basis. The results of 
this confusion have already been made manifest. It became plain 
that while widows and orphans would fare well, things might go hard 
with the families of men who had the good (or indeed the ill) fortune 
to be living and fighting. It was pointed out by the Times that the 
best way for a man to provide for his wife and family was to get killed. 
Evidence so obvious could not be overlooked, and the first step to pre- 
vent such failure—so to say—of proper mobilisation of the funds was 
taken by the Lord Mayor after the Mansion House conference. He 
reserved to himself a discretion in the appropriation of any unappro- 
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priated balance. Yet though this was an all-important step, it does not 
cover the wholeground. It applies only to the special funds recognised 
by the Lord Mayor. It does not touch the other funds, local or 
general. No doubt, in the great majority of cases immediate relief 
is regarded as the first claim. But when its needs have been 
satisfied there will certainly remain large surpluses over. These 
will still represent the idea of the man in the street—intended 
not for any special fund, but just for every need that disabled 
soldiers and sailors, or the families of those that are killed, 
may have. Who is to attempt to concentrate such funds after a 
wide and impartial review of the situation at the end of the war? 
Moreover, even in regard to the general as distinguished from the 
local funds, it may very possibly happen that at the end of the war 
one will be in greater need than another—e.g. Lloyd’s Patriotic 
Fund may be unequal to the task of adequately providing for the 
disabled, while the Patriotic Commissioners may have more than 
they need, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association may 
have a large balance over. It ought not to be necessary in such an 
event to make a new appeal for one fund while others have more 
than they require. In short, to secure adequate concentration of all 
funds at the points of greatest need, and to complete and extend 
the discretion which the Lord Mayor has assumed within the limits 
of his own fund, is not the control of some representative national 
body desirable ? 

There remains the greater danger of overlapping and confusion, 
and all the consequences of waste, injustice, and dissatisfaction 
which inevitably follow. The danger has already been proved even 
in the case of the large general funds. Yet the Mansion House 
conference made no serious attempt to deal with it. The Lord 
Mayor mentioned the case of the widow who, the day after the news 
of her husband’s death, received 51/. from three different funds. 
Any one who knows the elements of wise charity knows the danger 
of such methods of relief. Such unregulated competition for 
widows is, to put it mildly, 'most inexpedient. But the risks of 
overlapping become more obvious when we consider the perplexing 
variety of local funds and local methods of administration. The 
Mayor of Portsmouth obtained information from seventy-five boroughs 
with local funds. Of these only thirty-one were opened in connection 
with the Lord Mayor’s Fund and its four special objects. Eight were 
handing their money to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion. Several dealt only with the families of local Reservists. 
Several—including some of the largest towns, such as Birkenhead, 
Burnley, Chester, Dudley, Manchester, Newcastle, Oldham, Plymouth, 
Stockport, Stoke, Sunderland, Warrington, Wigan—were unconnected 
with any central fund or society. There are regimental funds, and 
police funds, and local newspaper funds as well. In the neighbour- 
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hood of Portsmouth alone, no fewer than ten small funds were started, 
whose committees showed no inclination to co-operate; and what 
has happened in one district has probably happened in many others. 
Is it likely that in the midst of such confusion sound methods of 
inquiry and of relief will prevail? The task of dealing justly and 
fairly with the applications that are made is one of great difficulty. 
It demands accurate knowledge of such facts as these—the 
amount which the applicant receives from Government allowances or 
husband’s pay, the income of the family previous to the despatch of 
the regiments concerned, and the terms allowed to Reservists or their 
families by various employers, public or private. Let me illustrate 
the difficulties by one or two instances within my own knowledge. 
One woman claimed relief under two names in respect of two hus- 
bands. Another was discovered to be 4s. a week better off than when 
her husband was at home. ‘ It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
said another. ‘When my husband was here I had to do some char- 
ing; but now I can stay at home and play.’ It is plain that where 
there is no careful system of co-operation a premium is set on evasions 
and misstatements. The mora! effect of all this on the recipients of 
relief can easily be imagined. Is such haphazard charity the way 
in which the nation wishes to -help the homes of our soldiers and 
sailors? And if this confusion is undesirable in the case of temporary 
relief, it will prove even more unsatisfactory when the final question 
of permanent relief comes to be considered at the end of the war. 
Such, then, are some of the dangers existing or probable: how are 
they to be obviated? First, a distinction must be clearly drawn 
between temporary relief during the war and permanent relief when 
the war is over. With regard to temporary relief, the only wise 
course is the adoption in each locality of some uniform system of 
inquiry and administration. For this purpose, the widespread and 
experienced organisation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association presents itself. It unites the advantage of central 
control and local knowledge. Its central office is in close and constant 
touch with the War Office and all the information which can there, and 
there alone, be obtained. It has representatives in every town and 
district, who are familiar with the homes, the regiments, the standard 
of life, the local circumstances of soldiers’ and sailors’ families. The 
administration of temporary relief ought to be either entirely 
entrusted to this association, or undertaken in close and constant 
co-operation with it. In Portsmouth it is in the hands of a joint 
committee representing both the town fund and the local branch of 
the association. This would seem to be by far the best and simplest 
plan of at least attempting to secure some uniform system of relief. 
With the assistance of experts in the circumstances of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ homes, a general basis of minimum relief might be deter- 
mined, as that the income of the family ought not to exceed the 
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ordinary income in time of peace, less a proportion representing the 
ordinary personal cost or expenditure of the husband himself. The 
Patriotic Commissioners might here show an effective example of 
co-operation. They have declared their intention of allowing widows 
5s. a week until the close of the war, and the final settlement of the 
form of permanent relief to be adopted. Might they not leave this 
work to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association through its 
local committees, authorising the association, if need be, to draw upon 
the Commissioners’ funds for the amount expended? But the con- 
clusion forces itself upon us, that, in order to lay down lines of sensible 
co-operation in the administration of temporary relief throughout 
the country, what is needed is some single national organisation 
sufficiently centralised to express a common policy and sufficiently 
representative to carry weight with the different committees 
involved. 

It may be said that it is too late in the day to attempt any 
interference with existing methods of temporary relief—that plans, 
wise and unwise, have already been devised, are at work, and cannot 
now be changed. The reply is, not only that ‘it is never too late to 
mend,’ but that this war is likely to be longer than was at first 
anticipated, and that the mobilisation of regiments is still continuing. 
But even if the objection be allowed in the case of temporary relief, 
it does not touch the even more important question of permanent 
relief, which must wait for final settlement till the conclusion of the 
war. It is morethan probable that, after all the claims of temporary 
relief have been met, there will remain surpluses still to be disposed of. 
I do not know what the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
would do with any balance remaining in its hands. Many of the 
local funds have not considered the question in their own case. Now 
it is plain that, unless some plan is provided for bringing these 
balances into line, confusion and overlapping will be prolonged into 
the administration of permanent relief. Surely the wisest course 
would be to unite or ‘pool’ all such sums available for permanent 
relief into a common national fund. There would remain the 
extremely important question of the best form in which permanent 
relief should be given and of the best methods of administering the 
fund. Such questions surely require—as past experience has too 
clearly shown—the most careful and far-seeing consideration. Any 
decision should come with the weight of the utmost representative 
wisdom. Thus once more the need seems to be some national organisa- 
tion representative enough of local feelings and conditions to secure 
general support for its policy and centralised enough to carry that 
policy out with unity and consistency. 

Here an objection must be considered which has probably 
occurred to many readers. It is this: Why not regard the Patriotic 
Commissioners as the single national organisation? They exist; 
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they are experienced in the work; they have the control of by far 
the largest sum available for permanent relief—why should not any 
surpluses in the hands of other funds be handed over tothem? Now, 
in the first place, the Patriotic Commissioners have, or ought to 
have, no concern with temporary relief; and I believe there is 
need of a national body to give guidance and cohesion to that 
branch of relief. In the second place, even granting for the moment 
that it is too late to touch the administration of temporary relief, 
it is useless to ignore the strong objections which are widely 
felt to the organisation of the Patriotic Commission as it at present 
exists. There are probably few places so representative of the feel- 
ings of the ordinary men in the Services as Portsmouth ; and there 
the objections to the Patriotic Commission and its methods have 
been expressed with no uncertain sound. The prejudice is undoubtedly 
largely ignorant. It is based on the belief that the Commissioners 
are tied to the policy which left so large a sum subscribed for the 
Crimean widows and orphans unexpended. We know that they are 
not so tied; they have announced that all the money entrusted to 
them will be expended on the sufferers from the present war. We 
know that the condition of the Crimean fund was due to a very 
natural actuarial mistake. But that the prejudice is strong, and 
strong among the very classes whom we wish to benefit, cannot be 
denied. If it is to be overcome it must be by the influence of some 
other body than the Commissioners themselves. Moreover, the 
objection to the Patriotic Commission is in another respect very 
natural: it is not sufficiently representative. True, it has local 
committees ; but these are chiefly titular, they have little authority, 
and they are appointed by the Commissioners themselves. It is only 
right that any organisation to be accepted as national should have a 
representative element—representative of the needs and conditions 
of each part of the country. It may well be that, after all, the 
Patriotic Commissioners should come to be regarded as the proper 
trustees of a national fund. But such a conclusion should be come 
to not merely by force of circumstances, but after careful delibera- 
tion. And, even so, the Commissioners should be strengthened by 
co-operation with local representative committees. There would 
still therefore be a place, and a most important place, for another 
national organisation—(1) to attempt, if it be still possible, to 
bring the methods of temporary relief under common principles of 
action ; (2) to induce the committees of the various funds to ‘ pool’ 
their surpluses for permanent relief in a single national fund ; (3) 
to consider carefully the best form which permanent relief ought to 
take; (4) if it accepts the Patriotic Commissioners as the best 
available trustees, to advise them as to the best procedure, and to 
induce the public also on its authority to accept them; (5) to 
collect and use information as to the extent of the relief required in 
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various parts of the country; (6) to provide a system of representa- 
tive district committees, to give local information, to investigate and 
report on suitable cases, and to supervise locally the administration 
of relief. 

The general outlines of such a national organisation readily 
suggest themselves. It would be premature at the present stage to 
elaborate details. If there were general agreement as to the main 
principles, details would quickly and easily be arranged. The 
outlines here presented have been thought out with great care by a 
sub-committee of the Portsmouth War Fund ; and in our own minds 
we have had many details—for the purposes of this article un- 
necessary—before us. It may without presumption be said that this 
committee is specially representative of the interests most concerned. 
It is composed of officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, of both 
the Navy and the Army, of clergy, and of business men. Its secretary 
is an experienced actuary and accountant, Mr. E. Edmonds, who has 
given much time and thought tothe subject. Our suggestion, then, is 
that the county, or county division, should be taken as the local area: 
that the Lord Lieutenant of the county should convene, and act as 
chairman of, a county committee consisting of representatives of the 
local committees of general funds such as the Patriotic Commission or 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association; of the chief local funds, 
which would include probably the mayors of all the principal towns ; 
and of other local funds within the area which have amounted to at 
least, say, 500/. The county committees would elect representatives 
(including ex officio the Lord Lieutenant) to form the National 
Committee. The National Committee would further consist of 
representatives of the central committees of the large general funds, 
and of other persons whom it might specially invite (such as ¢.g., if 
not otherwise appointed, the Secretaries of State for War, the Lord 
Mayor of London, &c.). Our hope is that if there were some 
general agreement as to the main lines of this organisation, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales might put himself at the head of it, and act as 
chairman of the National Committee. The National Committee 
would thus represent the whole body of the nation, so far as it has 
contributed to the war funds. It would, through its connection 
with the county committees, at once represent and control the 
administration of these funds. With the views of the county com- 
mittees before it, it would frame the principles of relief, and the 
county committees would apply them within their areas. Such a 
single national organisation, at once centralised and representative of 
local circumstances, would exercise all its great authority to induce 
local committees to adopt uniform principles of temporary relief, if 
there is still time for this much-needed guidance. In any case, with 
regard to permanent relief, its weight would be used to bring all 
funds available into a single national fund, to be administered on 
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such lines as it should see best to adopt. The county committees 
would, through the various local committees, investigate and report 
upon all the applications for permanent relief within their area. 
The National Committee, in close co-operation with the War Office 
and Admiralty, would then so deal with the national fund at its 
disposal as at once to meet every possible need and prevent all over- 
lapping and confusion. It is thus no new fund or new independent 
committee that is proposed, but a national organisation capable of 
uniting all existing funds and committees which have the good 
sense and public spirit to recognise it in one common ministry of 
help. 

If, after such other conference as he might think desirable, the 
Lord Mayor were to ask the Lords Lieutenant to create the county 
committees and the Prince of Wales to put himself at the head of 
the movement, surely the common sense of the nation would respond. 
Given authoritative leadership, the need which is urgent would soon 
be met; and the administration of a great charity would be made 
more worthy of the generosity which prompted it. 

C. G. Lana, 


The Vicarage, Portsea. 
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THE COMMON MULE 


A BATTERY mule’s a mule, if we may trust the authority of Mr. 
Kipling’s poem, in which he explains also that the ‘ commissariat 
camuel, when all is said and done, is a devil and an ostrich and 
an orphan child in one.’ The distinction is well taken as far as the 
first two comparisons go, for the common or battery mule, queer 
compound though he is, has not much either of devil or of ostrich 
about him. But the camel is not the only creature that deserves to 
be called an orphan child, for there, most assuredly, the battery 
mule is his very own brother. The mule is always a child. There 
never was on the face of the earth a more incurably infantile creature. 
He may not be aware that his father was a donkey, but he never can 
forget that his mother was a mare, nor does he want ever to be free 
from her leading-strings. The one desire of his soul after he is 
weaned is to find his mother again, and, failing her, his maternal 
aunt ; he will cling to her side, if permitted, for his whole life long, 
and his heart-broken wails when he is separated from her would split 
the ears and raise the pity of any one but a Mexican ‘arriero.’ But 
the mule is a philosopher too, so, when he has not the company of 
the mare that he loves, he consoles himself with loving the mare 
that he has; he can always be induced to adopt a new aunt. It is 
on this unrequited passion of the mule (for the mare does not seem 
to care so much about these adopted nephews of hers) that the wily 
‘arriero’ trades. He makes one ‘ madrina’ or ‘campanera,’ as he 
calls the bell-mare, serve as the link that unites the forty or fifty 
mules that compose the pack-train. Whenever he gets a new mule 
he ‘necks him up’ with a short rope alongside of the mare for two or 
three days, and after that the new mule becomes as devoted a slave 
to his new aunt as the rest of the train. The bell-mare is chosen 
for her general steadiness of demeanour and for her colour; the 
arrieros all believe that mules love a grey mare best, but perhaps 
the truer reason is that the light colour is more readily seen at 
night. 

The bell-mare has what may be called a ‘soft option,’ for she 
never does a stroke of work beyond carrying a little tinkling bell 
strapped round her neck, and she daily enjoys the privilege of being 
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led in front of the train. She has, in short, the honour of being the 
pivot on which the whole management of the pack-train turns.. The 
mules are not led separately ; it would be an absurd extravagance to 
go to the expense of an arriero for each mule when half a dozen 
- skilful hands can do all the needful work of loading and unloading 
an entire train of forty or fifty pack-animals, whose touching devotion 
to their madrina is better than forty arrieros; they follow in her 
tracks obediently along the trail, and when they reach camp and the 
bell-mare is hobbled and turned loose to graze, there the whole herd 
of mules remain with her, resting or feeding in perfect freedom, and 
restrained only by the invisible chain of sentiment which binds them 
all to her. This sentiment of theirs is tether enough; so long as 
the bell-mare is there, the mules are as safe as if each was tied to a 
picket-pin with a raw hide lariat. 

When a start is to be made in the morning, the ‘ campanera’ is 
caught and the hobbles taken off her and she is led back to camp, 
the devoted mules trotting after her like a flock of school children. 
The mare is tied up to a bush, and the busy muleteers catch the mules 
one by one, cinch on the ‘ aparejos’ or pack-saddles, and sling and 
lash securely the ‘cargas’ or loads. Strictly speaking, the aparejo 
is not precisely a pack-saddle, but a pad, which the muleteers con- 
sider far better than any pack-saddle. It is just a pair of large square 
leather pillows joined to each other along one edge, and it is usually 
stuffed with a peculiarly soft and elastic grass. I made an excellent 
one once out of sail-cloth, and stuffed it with the hair of the blacktail 
deer, which I got from some Ute Indians who were dressing 
buckskins. 

The way the aparejo is used is very simple: it is flung across 
the mule’s back, the central join between the two pillows lying 
exactly over the line of the spine, thus leaving a protected space in 
the middle to prevent sore backs. A long surcingle is passed round 
both the aparejo and the mule, and drawn tight. The two cargas are 
slung on top of the aparejo, one resting on each pillow, and then the 
long lash rope is scientifically wound round all, and made fast. The 
expert Mexican arrieros have various wafs of putting on the lash rope 
according to the particular kind of cargas to be secured. There is 
one very superior method, known as the ‘diamond hitch,’ which I 
myself learned from an American, and I rather fancy that it owes its 
origin to the inventive genius of the Western frontiersman, who (as 
he himself would not be backward to assert) is undoubtedly ‘no 
slouch’ at packing. It must have been a Western man, too, if I am 
not mistaken, who likewise invented the very ingenious hook-cinch 
which is now generally used along with the diamond hitch. One 
end of the lash rope is fastened to one end of a short ‘cinch’ or girth 
made either of webbing or of woven horsehair, the other end of the 
girth terminating in a strong wooden hook. This hook-cinch goes 
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under the mule’s body, the lash rope over the top of the pack, and 
the bight of the lash rope is then passed through the hook. But I 
despair of trying to explain all the mysteries of the diamond hitch 
on paper ; nevertheless any practical Colorado packer could teach it 
to a handy man in five minutes. The use of the hook-cinch prevents’ 
chafing, and the diamond hitch is far and away the best means of 
securing a pack that I haveever seen. Probably our people in South 
Africa know of its virtues. If they do not happen to do so, Burnham, 
the famous American scout of Rhodesia, the daring pioneer who 
tracked to his sacred cave the fell M’limo, or man-god, of the rebellious 
Matabele, and shot him there in his lair, must surely have often used 
it, and could show it to them if necessary. 

However, let me get back to my original subject, which was not 
so much the art of the arriero as the character of the mule. It is 
all-important in dealing with him to remember that, as I said before, 
the mule is an incurable infant ; he is never grown-up, but always 
remains of a child-like timidity. This makes him peculiarly liable 
to stampede. The bell-mare may be his tin goddess on hoofs, but 
even she can be temporarily forgotten once panic terror gets hold of 
him. Nevertheless, when the stampede is over, though he may have 
run five miles, or fifty for that matter, in the course of it, his first 
thought is how to get back to his beloved bell-mare again, and it 
would surprise any one how often he manages to succeed in doing so. 
In the meantime, however, the mischief has been done, and this 
liability to stampede on small provocation is the worst fault about 
the mule for military purposes. From the military point of view, 
too, the bell-mare is hardly a desirable adjunct. She might safely 
indeed be used with pack-trains that carry only supplies, but there 
would be drawbacks to employing her with a battery. Supposing, 
for instance, that an important night march has to be undertaken ; 
if you let the mare’s bell hang loose and ring, you might as well let 
the band play, to quote Colonel Baden-Powell’s vivid expression with 
reference to the men engaged in a nocturnal expedition being allowed 
to light their pipes en route. But if you tie up the clapper of the 
bell, every mule, as soon as he misses the accustomed tinkle, is 
inevitably moved to proclaim his dismay at the fact at the top of 
his voice ; and then good-bye to any hope of keeping the movements 
of that battery a secret. Nor is the bell-mare needed with battery 
mules, for every mule carrying guns or ammunition should be led 
independently by a man—at all events, if an enemy is anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. The liability to a frantic stampede is vastly 
reduced when each animal is thus under human control ; neverthe- 
less, as unfortunately happened at Nicholson’s Nek, that mysterious 
thrill of panic terror that instantaneously flashes through a whole 
herd together remains still a horrid possibility. It seems a sort of 
demoniacal possession. When a mule feels that mysterious thrill 
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his one immediate and ungovernable impulse is to break away from 
the man leading him and run—run—run. And a stout mule, who 
means to stampede, when he tries to pull away from you takes some 
holding. I have seen a mule in the branding corral who had been 
lassoed wrong, the noose being made too long and tightening, not 
round his throat, but far back close to the shoulders. That mule walked 
right off with five Mexicans, who all tailed on and pulled their very 
hardest against him, but in vain. Nevertheless, a leading rope 
attached to a properly adjusted headstall will give the man in charge 
of a mule considerable control over him. 

But with led animals the best and the likeliest way to guard 
against such a thing as a stampede is to use a blind. Every head- 
stall ought to have a blind attached to it. It is really the simplest 
thing in the world; any handy man can make one in a few minutes 
by fastening a broad band of leather across the mule’s forehead and 
attaching it by two loops to the side pieces of the headstall. It will 
stay up of itself if it is fixed on just right, because the projection of 
the skull at the eyebrows holds it up; but a smart pull brings it 
down over the eyes in a moment, and I never saw the blindfolded 
mule that could be induced to run away. The effect on the animal 
is absolutely paralysing ; blindfold a mule at any time, night or day, 
and you will find it a task to get him to move even a few steps. 
The experiment is easily made, if any reader of these pages happens 
to have the opportunity of trying it, and I think he will be satisfied 
with the result. 

But, it may be objected, when a terrified mule suddenly springs 
away from the man leading him, the latter has all he can do to hang 
on to the rope, and cannot well reach up to the mule’s forehead in 
order to pull down the blind. Possibly not, in some instances ; 
though it is likely that a quick man, who realised the need of instant 
action, would often manage to do it. But there is yet a further 
resource : two strings may be led from the lower edge of the blind, 
joining into one over the nose and then passing through a ring on 
the front of the noseband, and the end of the string can be held 
along with the leading-rope by the man in charge of the mule. At 
the very first symptom of a stampede a quick strong jerk on the 
string will bring the blind down over the eyes, and thus the threat- 
ened danger may be averted at the outset. In stopping a stampede 
everything depends upon quickness; if you have alert men who 
know just what to do, the whole affair may be checked in the first 
five seconds. If it is not checked then, your herd is off and away, 
and your men will find themselves staring alone. 

With mules that have been broken and handled, the blind is the 
surest safeguard against a stampede, but of course it is impossible 
to use it with a herd of unbroken animals. In the case of the latter 
I have known the mere voice of a man to exercise a wonderfully 
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restraining influence. There rises before my mind the vision of a 
certain gloriously clear starlight night in Texas twenty years ago, 
when two of us were on guard with a couple of hundred wild horses 
and mules. The summer lightning flickered far off low down in the 
eastern sky. Then a little black cloud arose: it grew and spread 
till it blotted out the whole sky to the zenith, and then the forked 
lightning began to play, and was followed by the fierce downrush 
of the semi-tropical rain mixed with hail. My comrade and I got 
into the lead of the frightened horses and mules, turning our backs 
to them and to the storm, and checking and steadying them as best 
we might. But, spite of all we could do, they kept making short 
runs before it and crowding past us, till just in the nick of time, 
from the camp, through the darkness, came two of the others, good 
men both and true, galloping to our aid. One of these men was the 
most skilful hand with horses—to ride, to lasso, to herd, or to master 
them in any way—that I ever met with. From the beginning of our 
long journey (we drove that herd fully fifteen hundred miles) he 
set himself to teach those wild horses and mules to recognise his 
voice and to feel at home when he was near. His voice was always 
going—singing, chirruping, calling, and encouraging them. Now 
when the loud thunderclaps rattled and roared, and the hail beat 
down on us and on them, his voice came through the raging of 
the storm and steadied them once and again. Suddenly, ina moment, 
the sky seemed to split open overhead, there was a deafening crash, a 
blaze of intense light, and a shower of flying stones. The lightning 
had struck the ground right in the very middle of the herd. By 
that dazzling flash I saw the terrified animals darting every way, 
fleeing from where the bolt had fallen: the weird illumination 
showed them in the very act of stampeding. They were off, and we 
with them, all four of us still keeping in the lead and calling aloud 
to them to steady. I thought in that wild clatter of hoofs and 
jostling of terror-struck fugitives that they were gone, but, strange to 
say, after one short rush they steadied, and in less than a quarter 
of a mile we had them bunched again and stopped. When 
morning dawned at last, we were wet to the bone, and weary, and 
chilled, yet our hearts were glad when the wished-for daylight 
showed us that the whole herd was still there and none was missing. 
But I have always thought that the magic that held them back at 
the critical moment from stampeding was no other than the voice of 
Athanacio Sanchez. Staunch men, too, were those others, the two 
Leonardos, though he was the best: I like to be able to look back 
on the comradeship of such men, cheerful and willing, hardy and 
bold—men who were, in the very fullest sense of the words, good at 
need. 

But to return to our mules. 


One of the greatest advantages possessed by the offspring of 
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the ass and the mare is that he is as healthy as a wild animal. We 
know that man, by his practice of constantly selecting for breeding 
purposes the individuals that please his taste, has ungestionably 
succeeding in improving most of our domestic animals in some 
respects. One thing, however, he has not done: he has assuredly 
not bred them healthier. They are subject now to a hundred 
ailments from which in a wild state they were free. But 
Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh, who has recently made some 
very interesting experiments in the breeding of hybrids between the 
zebra and the mare, has found reason to believe that an abrupt 
cross between two distinct species has a tendency to cause a 
reversion in the progeny to an earlier type. He gets his main 
evidence from the peculiar character of the striped markings on his 
‘ zebrules,’ as he calls the zebra-mare hybrids. It may be said that 
the common mule exhibits no such peculiar stripings from which we 
can argue as to a parallel reversion in his case; but on the other 
hand it is to be noted that the quiet mouse-colour shading off into 
brown, which is the typical colour among mules, points very 
decidedly in that direction. Among horses we are familiar with an 
almost endless variety of what one may call fancy colours. The 
conspicuous white patches on piebalds and skewbalds, the white legs 
and faces common among chestnuts and bays, the picturesque 
dapple markings so often seen on greys and browns, and the gaily 
dotted spots of colour that make up the different patterns known 
as roan, all these are entirely absent in the mule. He is a sober, 
self-coloured creature, and not of the decorated order. Now as 
the decorative markings on the horse have presumably been 
acquired under domestication, the externally Quaker-like character 
of the mule—‘ externally,’ I say, for in disposition he is very 
far from being a Quaker—indicates a reversion to an earlier 
equine type. And on this the mule may be congratulated. 
He misses, along with those fancy markings, the miserable liability 
to curbs and spavins and ring bones and a hundred other weak- 
nesses to which our modern horseflesh is heir. I think he 
has made a good bargain. It is seldom indeed that one sees a 
mule sick or sorry. The only thing to which he ever seems specially 
liable is colic. And that is to be attributed, not to any weakness 
of digestion on his part, but to our own mismanagement. No grass- 
fed mule dies of colic. But if we take him up and work him till he 
is hungry, and then give him a large feed of Indian corn, all ready 
shelled, he will gobble it down voraciously, half chewed, and after- 
wards probably be seen rolling in agony on the ground. It may be 
worth while to mention that the simplest way to avoid this mis- 
fortune—at least, in countries like South Africa, where Indian corn is 
grown— is to feed it to him unshelled ; that is to say, still on the cob. 
It is a slightly wasteful method, for he is sure to spill some of it on 
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the ground in shelling it for himself, but at any rate it will not give 
him colic. He has to bite the grains off the cob, row by row, so that he 
cannot gorge himself, but is compelled to take his time ; and, more- 
over, in the process the corn gets properly masticated as well. A 
favourite Western remedy for colic is to give the patient a large 
dose of baking powder; whether it does any good or not I cannot 
say, but colicked mules often do survive after it. I hardly think 
the baking powder can do them any harm, for mules will always eat 
it if they get the chance. I had a little sorrel Mexican mule once 
whom we called Captain Jinks. Jinks was a confirmed camp robber, 
and very fond of baking powder. I remember one time when my 
partner and I were out hunting we found on returning to camp 
that Jinks had been busy in our absence. He had got out the 
flour sack and eaten all he wanted, and then, as an afterthought, he 
had attacked and demolished most of a 3 lb. tin of Royal Baking 
Powder. It seemed an original way of making bread certainly, and 
we felt anxious about the effects upon him, for he was our pt mule, 
and now, like the young woman at the Brick Lane Branch United 
Temperance tea meeting, he was ‘swelling wisibly’ before our eyes. 
He came through all right, though—which, so far, is certainly one 
argument in favour of the Western man’s empirical veterinary 
practice. 

Some people have said very unkind things about the native dis- 
position of the mule, and there is no doubt that some mules are 
wicked ; but if they are well broken in at the start, and not fooled 
with, they learn to behave well enough as a rule. The Captain Jinks 
I have mentioned was a perfect pet : the trouble was that you couldn’t 
keep him out of camp; he would lie down in your blankets if you 
would let him. Jinks was perfectly docile, but there was one diffi- 
eulty with him, he had an unexpected capacity for seeing ghosts ; at 
least, that is the only excuse that I can make for him. You might 
ride him all day, and all night too for that matter, and he would 
behave in the most exemplary manner ; but if you journeyed on just 
as dusk began to fall, in the hour which is neither night nor day, 
then Captain Jinks was perfectly sure to imagine that he could see 
ghosts around. No doubt it was the proper hour for them to begin 
to walk, but, as you yourself couldn’t see them in the gloaming and 
he could, it was very inconvenient. He never saw them in front, but. 
always to one side of the road; and when Jinks spotted a ghost he 
could spring from under you sideways quicker than anything I ever 
tried to sit. As a fact, my partner and I rode horses, and Jinks 
mostly carried a firmly lashed pack on his back, but at one period we 
indulged in the luxury of a cook. He was a ‘tenderfoot’ that we 
picked up, and was not of much account anyway, but we let him have 
the mule to ride. This, however, compelled us to make it our rule 
always to gd into camp early if possible, for if we travelled on 
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till dusk Jinks invariably saw a ghost, and then stood the cook on his 
head without more ado, and sometimes, when ghosts appeared to be 
thick, he would repeat this performance two or three times over, 
which thing was trying to the cook’s temper and scarcely tended to 
improve the supper. 

It may very well be the case that this extreme nervousness 
towards nightfall is another piece of evidence that the mule exhibits, 
as has been already suggested, a reversion to an earlier type of the 
genus equus. Onthistheory the primitive equine animal must have 
learnt to jump sideways with amazing quickness, because his mode 
of life exposed him to the sudden spring of the primitive lion or 
leopard, and we know that the hour when the shades of night are. 
falling is the favourite time for the great cats to leap upon their 
prey. Quiet colouring would also have been another form of pro- 
tection against such assaults, and, as I have said, the mule’s colouring 
is very quiet. In that mixed herd which I drove from Texas to 
Colorado the mules really seemed hardly to show at all at a distance, 
so very much more conspicuous were the brighter colours of the 
horses, though half the herd were mules. As well as I can recollect, 
out of a hundred of them, at least eighty were a dull uniform shade 
of mouse colour or brown. The rest would probably be pretty 
equally divided between sorrels and duns. Two were white and one 
was black. I cannot anywhere remember to have seen a mule of the 
rich dark chestnut or the deep mahogany bay so much admired 
in horses. Yet they take after the horse in coat as a general rule, 
and it is only once in a great while that you meet with a mule whose 
coat is not like that of a horse at all, but exactly reproduces the rough 
shaggy pelt of his asinine sire. 

The large asses which are used in the United States for mule- 
breeding are commonly known as ‘ Maltee jacks,’ though it is more 
than likely that either Poitou or Galicia was the original source 
from which they came. They are great ungainly creatures to look 
at; I have seen one in Denver which stood sixteen hands high. 
Talk of a fiddle-headed horse !—some of these gigantic donkeys could 
only be adequately described as ’cello-headed. They have rather a 
reputation for viciousness, but the men who look after them seem 
to be able to control them. I never saw one of them working in 
harness, but they are popularly supposed to be able to draw a load 
that no horse could ever stir; you may hear a Western man remark, 
‘Hitch up a Maltee jack, and he’ll pull anything that’s loose and 
has got two ends.’ 

It seems curious that Australia, a country which Nature has so 
admirably adapted for mule-breeding, should have so long neglected 
a business that has proved exceedingly profitable elsewhere. America 
breeds mules extensively, and the home market for mules in the 
United States is a wide one. All through the South on the planta- 
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tions they are in great demand, and the Government also is an 
important buyer, for all the United States military transport is done 
by means of mule teams. When England goes to war she ransacks 
the world for mules, but she cannot procure them in her own 
territories. They come from Italy and Spain, from the United 
States and from Argentina; from a British colony never. 

Mule-breeding has an incidental advantage for the country where 
it is carried on, and it is one that the Australians would appreciate. 
It improves the breed of horses. Unsound mares can be safely and 
much more profitably used to produce mules, by which means the 
disastrous transmission of their hereditary weaknesses to remote 
generations is avoided. The mule costs more than the horse to start 
with, but he is more economical in the long run. He eats less, he 
requires less shoeing, for his feet grow so slowly that the shoes do 
not require resetting until they are worn out; he is less liable to 
disease, and he lasts longer. These are four strong arguments in 
his favour. On these grounds both Governments and private in- 
dividuals find it worth their while to buy mules to work, and con- 
sequently it pays the American ranchman to breed them for sale. 
Camel-breeding has already become a recognised business in 
Australia. Perhaps the twentieth century may see mule-breeding 
established as a paying industry in a part of the British Empire so 
well adapted to the purpose. 

R. B. TOWNSHEND. 





THE TINKERING OF HYMNS 


More than a hundred years ago John Wesley wrote, as usual very. 
sarcastically, about certain editors who had taken and altered his 
own and his brother’s hymns. ‘I desire they would not attempt to 
mend them,’ said he, ‘ for they really are not able; none of them is 
able to mend either the sense or the verse. Therefore, I must beg 
of them one of these two favours: either to let them stand just as 
they are, to take them for better for worse, or to add the true 
meaning in the margin or at the bottom of the page, that we may 
no longer be accountable either for the nonsense or the doggerel of 
other men.’ This was a reasonable request, but unfortunately Wesley 
preached what he did not himself practise, for both he and his brother 
deliberately altered the hymns of Isaac Watts and others, and with- 
out saying a word about it too. James Montgomery was in the same 
boat. He complained bitterly of what he called the special cross of 
hymn-writers. Yet he himself altered hymns in his Christian 
Psalmist ; and there isa charming naivelé in the following, written of 
the occasion on which he had been assisting Thomas Cotterill to bring 
out the Sheffield Hymn Book in 1819: ‘Good Mr. Cotterill and I 
bestowed a great deal of labour and care upon the compilation of 
that book, clipping, interlining, and remodelling hymns of all sorts, as 
we thought we could correct the sentiment or improve the expression. 
We so altered some of Cowper’s that the poet would hardly know 
them.’ It is seldom that the hymn cobbler is so frank. He still 
clips, and interlines, and remodels, just as Montgomery and good 
Mr. Cotterill did, but as a rule he leaves us to find out for ourselves 
the exact measure of his impertinences in that way. Now and 
again he makes confession in a series of notes at the end of his 
collection, but he is ingenuous enough to confine these notes to a 
particular edition which, to the great public who use hymns, is 
practically an édition de luxe. And so the cutting and carving 
continues, only those who make a special study of the subject know- 
ing really to what extent. 

It is an extraordinary thing to have to say, but it is nevertheless 
true, that no hymn book for actual use in public worship has ever 
been prepared in which the original texts of a considerable number 
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of its hymns have not been tampered with. One may find a collec- 
tion edited on purely literary principles in which the hymns are 
given according to the authors’ originals; but literary principles 
and adaptation to worship appear to be quite incompatible. The 
latest example of the kind is to be seen in the Church Hymnary, 
prepared by a committee of the three Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, and musically 
edited by Sir John Stainer. The Church Hymnary is no greater 
an offender than many of its predecessors; indeed its texts are 
probably, as a whole, purer than those of any of the better known 
collections ; but several of the alterations made or adopted by the 
committee raise again in such a way the question of an editor's 
right to tinker an author's original that it may be well to give the 
subject some special consideration. All church-going people are, or 
ought to be, interested in hymns, and it is only right that they 
should know to what extent the materials of their praise have been 
interfered with by those who provide these materials. 

At the outset it has, of course, to be admitted that there are 
many cases in which a change from an author’s original may not 
only be justifiable, but absolutely necessary in order to make sense. 
Thus in ‘The radiant morn hath passed away,’ Mr. Godfrey Thring 
wrote originally, ‘ Our life is but a fading dawn,’ which is nonsense, 
since a dawn does not fade, but passes into the blaze of noontide. 
Again, when Toplady in ‘ Rock of Ages’ wrote ‘ When my eyestrings 
break in death’ he was much better replaced by the line with which 
we are all familiar. Similarly the change from ‘ Hark! how all the 
welkin rings,’ to ‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,’ was justified by the 
circumstance that ‘welkin’ is an archaic word long since disused in 
common language. When Charles Wesley, in ‘Come, 0 Thou Traveller 
Unknown,’ writes, ‘To me, to all, Thy bowels move,’ the word ‘mercies’ 
is excusably substituted for ‘ bowels,’ since the old-time meaning of 
the latter term is now quite obsolete. The opening lines of Wesley’s 
fine Ascension hymn used to read : 


Hail the day that sees Flim rise 
Ravished from our wishful eyes ! 





The reading now is: ‘Taken from our wishful eyes,’ which is as 
clearly an improvement as the substitution of ‘ panting’ for ‘ gasping’ 
in the fourth verse of the same hymn. In ‘Crown Him with many 
crowns,’ the original referred to the ‘rich wounds’ of the Crucified 
Christ, but the adjective has long since been wisely removed. In 
another hymn, ‘ View Him grovelling in the garden’ has given place 
to ‘ View Him stricken in the garden;’ while Wesley’s ‘So freely 
spilt for me’ has become ‘So freely shed for me.’ The author of ‘O 
happy band of pilgrims’ wrote, in the fifth verse, ‘ What are they but 
vaunt couriers,’ and now we sing, ‘What are they but the heralds,’ 
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which is certainly better. Cowper, in his ‘Hark! my soul, it is the 
Lord,’ had the line ‘And when wounded, healed thy wound,’ an 
awkward tautology which has been avoided by making the third 
word ‘bleeding.’ Sometimes a change may be necessary for metrical 
reasons. Thus in Lyte’s evening hymn, ‘ Abide with me,’ the last 
line of the fourth verse reads in the original: ‘Come, Friend of 
sinners, and thus abide with me,’ which gives a syllable too much, 
thus justifying the deletion of the ‘and.’ It is only by slight revisions 
such as this that it is possible to use at all Sir Thomas Browne’s hymn 
‘ The night is come, like to the day’ (an admirable rendering of which 
for use in worship has been made by George Macdonald), Jeremy 
Taylor's hymn on Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and one or two other 
lyrics that were not originally written with a view to being sung. 

These are mild cases of tinkering, to which no reasonable being 
would object ; they are made on purely literary grounds, and do not 
affect the sense. When it comes to defacing a hymn in order to 
bring that hymn into harmony with a particular theological creed, it 
is an altogether different matter. The practice has naturally enough 
been defended. Thus, one says an editor must ‘see to it that the 
verses are in general agreement with the religious views of the con- 
gregations for whose use his hymnal is intended. Such considera- 
tions render alterations in the case of certain hymns, if they are to 
be included, imperatively necessary.’ Another says that ‘many 
hymns, without some alteration or omission, could not have been 
used in our Church of England service.’ A third declares that it is 
‘impossible to adhere in every case to the form in which hymns 
first appeared, or even, where altered by their authors, to the text 
finally adopted by them.’ It is obvious that, if we are to allow this 
principle—or want of principle—to rule, we must have as many 
different renderings of certain hymns as we have different Churches 
and creeds. 

And that is practically just what we do have. The writer once 
met with an extreme case in which an entire version of the metrical 
Psalms had been made solely to meet the views of those who 
opposed the use of musical instruments in public worship! Every 
reference to trumpets and shawms and harps and timbrels and what 
not had been ruthlessly deleted until even the Psalmist himself would 
not have recognised the result. The alterations which have been 
made in this way are indeed almost incredible. Every theological 
fad that ever vexed the heart of man has been squeezed into some 
hymn or other, totally regardless of the religious views of the author, 
until the sense and living power of the original have all but entirely 
gone. Thus it was that a strongly Calvinistic Church, objecting to 
the universal salvation indicated in the lines— 


My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all: take, eat and live, 
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made a version for itself, and asked its elect to sing, ‘ Broken for 
you: take, eat and live.’ Even the Church Hymnary has a suspicion 
of something of the kind when it changes the line, ‘ Dying once He 
all doth save,’ in Wesley’s ‘ Christ the Lord is risen to-day,’ to‘ Once 
he died our souls to save.’ And just as a particular Church may put 
its particular dogma into the mouth of a writer who had no sympathy 
with that dogma, so a particular belief to which a writer may have 
given expression in a hymn may be turned entirely round, or its 
expression altogether removed. There are several instances of this 
perversion in late hymnals. Charlotte Elliott, for example, believed 
in the protection of guardian angels. Hence she wrote : 


Christian, seek not yet repose, 
Hear thy guardian angel say, &c. 


This proved too much for the hymnal editor, and so he concocted the 
commonplace and utterly indefensible line, ‘Cast thy dreams of ease 
away, which a great many people sing with the innocent notion that 
it is the author’s original. Father Faber believed and said (in 
‘Hark! hark! my soul’) that ‘ All journeys end in welcome to the 
weary ;’ but very few editors allow him to express the belief, their 
version—or perversion—-being ‘ Faith’s journeys end,’ &c. Faber, 
indeed, has been peculiarly unfortunate in the matter of his hymns. 
It may be perfectly true that there are in some of his finest produc- 
tions ‘ verses whose sentiment would exclude them from all Protestant 
worship.’ But then there is no need to take such hymns for Protestant 
worship. Faber never wrote his hymns for that purpose, and one 
has no more right to rob him of the expression of his own particular 
religious views than one has to recast the theology of Paradise Lost. 

Perhaps, however, it will be better to illustrate our case by 
showing how one or two of the very greatest hymns have been dealt 
with as a whole by the cutting and carving editors. Let us look 
first at Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ that beautiful hymn which, 
as Lord Rosebery put it in a recent address, ‘expresses in most 
glorious language the highest of all aspirations.’ One would have 
thought that here at least was a lyric which not even the editorial 
mangler would dare to meddle with. Unfortunately there is no 
limit to the audacity of the hymn cobbler. As a rule, he is too much 
of a coward to touch the work of living writers ; but he knew that 
the author of ‘ Lead, kindly Light’ was practically dead to the world 
from the time that he entered the Roman communion, and so he 
hacked and defaced his magnificent hymn without compunction or 
fear of consequences. Dr. Horatius Bonar, himself a hymn-writer, 
was one of the first to lay hands on it. In 1845, he adopted the 
unwarrantable alteration : ‘ Lead, Saviour, lead amid th’ encircling 
gloom,’ and changed ‘the garish day’ into ‘the glare of day,’ in 
both of which variations he has been followed by later editors. In 
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one hymnal the beautiful line in the third verse: ‘ O’er moor and 
fen, o’er crag and torrent’ gives place to the prosaic paraphrase : 
‘O’er dale and hill, through stream and torrent ;’ while in some half- 
dozen collections the simple and surely unobjectionable phrase, ‘ One 
step enough for me,’ is transformed into the sibilant,‘ One step’s 
enough for me.’ In an American hymnal of 1860 we have ‘Send 
Lord, Thy light amid th’ encircling gloom,’ and, among other 
distortions, this perversion of the third verse : 


So long Thy power hath bless’d me, surely still 
*T will lead me on, 

Through dreary hours, through pain and sorrow, till 
The night is gone. 


For editors who are responsible for such things as these there 
should be no place of repentance, though they seek it carefully and 
with tears. Nor is this the sum of the indignity which has been 
heaped upon Newman’s hymn ; Bishop Bickersteth, in the Hymnal 
Companion, of which he was editor, actually added to it a verse of 
his own. Here is the incredible excrescence, part, as may be seen, 
tautologica], and part unnecessary : 


Meantime, along the narrow, rugged path 
Thyself hast trod, 

Lead, Saviour, lead me home in childlike faith, 
Home to my God, 

To rest for ever after earthly strife 

In the calm light of everlasting life. 


This, it is almost superfluous to remark, is excused by the author 
on theological grounds. The verse, we read, ‘was added by the 
editor from a sense of need, and from a deep conviction that the 
heart of the belated pilgrim can only find rest in the Light of Light.’ 
So much might surely have been taken for granted ; and in any case 
the added stanza is entirely redundant, if for no other reason than 
that it is not Newman’s. That the Cardinal himself condemned it, 
hardly needs to be said. 

We have seen how Wesley censured the alterations of his hymns. 
One of his best known lyrics, ‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul,’ has suffered 
as much from the editorial cobbler as any hymn that ever was 
written. The opening stanza has about twenty different readings! 
An early objection was, of course, taken to the term ‘ Lover’ as 
applied to the Saviour: it was thought not to be solemn and 
dignified enough; and so attempts were made to increase the 
reverence of the opening line by the sacrifice of some of its pathos, 
and a good deal of its poetry. Thus we have such readings as, 
‘Jesu, Refuge of my soul,’ ‘Jesus, Saviour of my soul,’ ‘ Father, 
Refuge of my soul,’ and so on, Then followed a difficulty about 
the lines— 
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While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


These have led to all kinds of alterations—‘ While the billows near 
me roll,’ ‘While the raging billows roll,’ ‘While the threat’ning 
waters roll,’ ‘ While the ocean round us rolls’ (necessitating, of course, 
further changes), ‘While the gathering waters roll,’ and other 
impertinences literally too numerous to mention. Nor could the 
simple words ‘ Let me to Thy bosom fly’ be left alone. One wanted 
to have the reading: ‘To Thy sheltering arms we fly;’ another 
suggested ‘We to Thee for safety fly;’ a third ventured on: ‘ To 
Thy mercy we would fly.’ In 1863 Dr. Kennedy made the verse 
run in this way : 


Jesus, refuge of my soul, 

To Thy sheltering arms we fly ; 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest’s roar is high, 


It is not surprising to learn, on the authority of the editor of the 
Dictionary of Hymnology, that in the whole range of hymnody 
there is no stanza or portion of a stanza which has undergone so 
many alterations. As an editorial curiosity these four lines of 
Wesley’s are, in fact, in their transformations unique. 

Another hymn which has suffered greatly at the hands of the 
tinker is Milman’s beautiful litany: ‘When our heads are bowed 
with woe.’ Dr. Martineau made a perfect travesty of it in his 
Hymns of Praise and Prayer, garbled every stanza, and added a 
closing verse which, as one critic has justly remarked, is no altera- 
tion in the ordinary sense, but a gratuitous and unwarranted sub- 
stitution in which the meaning of the original totally disappears. 
Bishop Bickersteth also left it bruised and mangled when he printed 
it in his Hymnal Companion. The construction of the hymn is 
such that the second stanza of each pair of two is an answering 
counterpart of the stanza preceding it; but without regard to this 
important circumstance the Bishop removed the stanza beginning 
‘When the solemn death-bell tolls,’ and left its companion verse ‘a 
broken fragment responsive to nothing.’ Besides that, a concluding 
verse was tacked on to the hymn by some unknown hand, whose 
weak imitation only reveals more fully the beauty of Milman’s 
original. 

But there is more to be said about the tinkering to which this 
hymn has been subjected. The expression ‘ Son of Mary’ in the refrain 
line has been a stumbling block from the first, and all sorts of attempts 
have been made to get rid of it. We have had ‘ Son of David,’ ‘Man 
of Sorrows,’ ‘ Loving Saviour,’ and one knows not what all ; anything, 
indeed, but that which Milman wrote. The keynote of the hymn is 
_ quite evidently the Divine humanity of Christ; but the silly Pro- 
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testant prejudice against the name of the Virgin being mentioned 
has most effectively removed this grand central idea. Some years 
ago the question of altering the line was being tediously debated by 
the Committee charged by the Church of Scotland Assembly with the 
preparation of an official collection for that Church. Several of the 
members contended that to leave the expression ‘ Son of Mary’ would 
tend to Mariolatry. This was more than even the gentle Dr. 
Robertson, of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, could stand. Rising, 
with flushed face, he cried excitedly, ‘That phrase can only lead to 
Mariolatry when our congregations consist of born idiots.’ So it is. 
And yet here we have the Church Hynmnary, with the old reading, 
‘ Man of Sorrows ’—a concession, as we have been told, to the Irish 
Presbyterians. Milman sacrificed to the Irish Presbyterians because 
the Irish Presbyterians ‘find themselves in the midst of prevailing 
Romanism, with all its errors’! One may ask whether it is an error to 
bring out the humanity of Christ ina hymn meant for public worship. 
That the Saviour was the Son of God might, perhaps, be questioned, 
but surely not that He was the Son of Mary. This preposterous 
prejudice against everything which is supposed to have the taint of 
Romanism has led perhaps as much as anything to the mangling of 
our hymns. The word ‘priest’.must never be used; to speak of 
‘virgins’ is an offence; the name of Mary must not be so much as 
mentioned ; and there is not a single instance of ‘Son of Mary’ 
being allowed to stand in several collections whose text is otherwise 
fairly pure. And yet we are almost done with the nineteenth 
century ! 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. When aneditor believes 
that he cannot use an author's original without making material 
changes, he ought to leave the hymn entirely alone. Unimportant 
changes in the literary expression may, as we have seen, be allowed, 
though even here the changes should be made in moderation and be 
regulated by good taste; but all such alterations as affect the mean- 
ing and the theological teaching of a hymn are to be condemned as 
absolutely unjustifiable. Nobody thinks of tinkering Shakespeare or 
Shelley, Byron or Browning ; if any one attempted such a thing we 
should soon hear about it. Why should there be less reverence for 
the text of the great hymn-writers? As one has well put it, if it be 
right to protect and purge and purify the text of our secular inherit- 
ance, it cannot be a less worthy thing to exercise a similar care 
regarding the textual integrity of what the genius of the country 
has dedicated to the service of the country. Heaven ought surely to 
be served with as much respect as ‘we do minister to our gross 
selves.’ 

J. CuTHBerT Happen. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE 


Wirnout ‘the living comment and interpretation of the theatre,’ 
Shakespeare’s work is, for the rank and file of mankind, ‘a deep well 
without a wheel or a windlass.’ It is true that the whole of the 
spiritual treasures which Shakespeare’s dramas hoard will never be 
disclosed to the mere playgoer, but ‘a large, a very large proportion 
of that indefinite all’ may be revealed to him on the stage, and, if 
he be no patient reader, will be revealed to him nowhere else. There 
are earnest students of Shakespeare who scorn the theatre and arrogate 
to themselves in the library, often with some justification, a far 
greater capacity for apprehending and appreciating Shakespeare 
than is at the command of the ordinary playgoer or actor. But let 
Sir Oracle of the study, however full and deep be his knowledge, 
‘use all gently.’ Let him bear in mind that his vision also has its 
limitations, and that student, actor, and spectator of Shakespeare’s 
plays are all alike exploring a measureless region of philosophy 
and poetry ‘round which no comprehension has yet drawn the 
line of circumspection, so as to say to itself “I have seen the 
whole.”’ Actor and student may look at Shakespeare’s text from 
different points of view, but there is always as reasonable a chance that 
the actor may disclose the full significance of some speech or scene 
which escapes the student as that the student may supply the actor’s 
lack of insight. 

It is easier for a student of literature to support the proposition 
that Shakespeare can be, and ought to be, represented on the stage 
than to define the ways and means of securing practical observance 
of the precept. At the present time there is a widening diver- 
gence of view on the subject between those who defend in theory 
the adaptability of Shakespeare to the stage and the leading 
theatrical managers, who alone possess the power of conferring 
on the Shakespearean drama theatrical interpretation. In the 
most influential circles of the theatrical profession it has become 
a commonplace to assert that Shakespearean drama cannot be 
successfully produced on the stage, cannot be rendered tolerable to 
any large section of the playgoing public, without a plethora of 
scenic spectacle and gorgeous costume which the student regards as 
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superfluous and inappropriate. It is a tradition of the modern stage 
that every revival of a Shakespearean play at a leading theatre must 
exceed in spectacular magnificence all that went before. The 
dramatic interest is deemed by the manager inadequate to satisfy 
the necessary commercial purposes of the theatre. The feast that 
Shakespeare’s plays offer to the playgoer is regarded as tasteless and 
colourless unless it be fortified by stimulants derived from the 
independent arts of music and painting. Shakespeare’s words must 
be spoken to musical accompaniments specially prepared for the occa- 
sion. Pictorial tableaux, even though they suggest topics without 
relevance to the development of the plot, have to be interpolated in 
order to keep the attention of the audience sufficiently alive. It is. 
obvious that these embellishments are very costly. Therefore, 
according to the system now in vogue, the performance of a play of 
Shakespeare involves heavy financial risks, and, unless the views of 
theatrical managers undergo some change, these risks are likely to 
become greater. The natural result is that Shakespearean revivals in 
London are comparatively rare ; they take place at uncertain intervals, 
and only those plays are viewed with favour by the manager which 
lend themselves in their opinion to ostentatious spectacle. 

It is ungrateful to criticise adversely any work the production of 
which entails the expenditure of much thought and money, especially 
when the outcome, as in the case of recent Shakespearean revivals at 
the great West-end theatres, gives much pleasure to large sections of 
the community—in itself a worthy object. But the pleasure that 
the theatrical manager gives in the case of recent Shakespearean 
revival reaches the spectator mainly through the eye. That is the 
manager’s avowed intention. Yet no one would seriously deny that the 
Shakespearean drama appeals primarily to the head and to the heart. 
Whoever seeks, therefore, by the production of Shakespearean drama 
chiefly to please the spectator’s eye shows scant respect both for the 
dramatist, whom he misrepresents, and for the spectator, whom he 
misleads, in a particular of first-rate importance. If it can be shown 
that excess in scenic display not merely restricts the opportunities 
enjoyed by Londoners of witnessing Shakespeare’s plays on the stage, 
but also either weakens or distorts the just and proper influence of 
Shakespeare’s work, then it follows that the increased and increasing 
expense which is involved in the production of Shakespeare’s plays 
ought on grounds of public policy to be diminished. 

Every stage representation of a play requires sufficient scenery 
and costume to produce in the audience that illusion of environment 
which the text invites. Without so much scenery or costume the words 
fail to get home to the audience. In comedies dealing with modern 
society the stage presentation necessarily relies for its success to a 
very large extent on the realism of the scenic appliances. In plays 
that appeal to the highest faculties, the pursuit of realism in the 

12 
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scenery tends to destroy the illusion which it ought to aid. In the 
one case the environment which it is sought to reproduce is familiar 
and easy of imitation ; in the other case the environment is unfamiliar 
and admits of no realistic imitation. The wall-paper and furniture 
of Mrs. So-and-so’s drawing-room in West Kensington can be trans- 
ferred bodily to the stage. Prospero’s deserted island does not 
admit of the like handling. Effective suggestion of the scene of 
The Tempest is all that can be reasonably attempted. The machinery 
to be employed for the purpose of suggestion should be simple and 
unobtrusive. If it be complex and obtrusive it defeats ‘the purpose 
of playing’ by exaggerating for the spectator the inevitable interval 
between the scene that the poet imagines and the scene that the 
stage renders practicable. Anything that aims at doing more than 
satisfy the condition essential to the effective suggestion of the scenic 
environment of Shakespearean drama is, from the logical point of view, 
‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess.’ ' 

But it is not only a simplification of scenic appliances that is 
needed. Spectacular methods of production entail the employment of 
armies of silent supernumeraries to whom are allotted functions 
wholly ornamental and mostly impertinent. Here, too, reduction 
is desirable in the true interest of the drama. No persons should 
appear on the stage who are not precisely indicated by the text of 
the play or by the authorised stage directions. When Cesar is buried 
it is essential to produce in the audience the illusion that a crowd of 
Roman citizens is taking part in the ceremony. But the fewer the 
number of supernumeraries by whom the needful illusion is effected, 
the greater the merit of the performance, the more convincing the 
testimony borne to the skill of the stage-manager. No procession 
of psalm-singing priests and monks is needful to the essential illusion 
in the historical plays, nor does the text of the Merchant of Venice 
justify any assembly of Venetian townsfolk, however picturesquely 
attired, sporting or chaffering with one another on the Rialto when 
Shylock enters to claim his debt of Antonio. An interpolated tableau 
is indefensible, and ‘ though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve.’ In Antony and Cleopatra the pageant 
of Cleopatra’s voyage up the river Cydnus to meet her lover Antony 
should have no existence outside the gorgeous description given of it 
by Enobarbus. 

What would be the practical effects of a stern resolve on the part 
of theatrical managers to simplify the scenic appliances and to reduce 
the supernumerary staff when producing Shakespearean drama ? 
One result is obvious. There would be so much more money in the 


‘ A minor practical objection, from the dramatic point of view, to realistic scenery 
is the long pause its setting on the stage renders inevitable between the scenes. 
Intervals of the kind, which always tend to blunt the dramatic point of the play, 
especially in the case of tragic masterpieces, should obviously be as brief as possible. 
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manager’s pocket after he had paid the expenses of production. 
If the expenses of outlay were smaller, the manager would be satisfied 
with a shorter run for the piece ; and the sum that he expended in 
the production of one play of Shakespeare on the current over- 
elaborate scale would cover the production of two or three pieces 
mounted with simplicity and a strict adherence to the requirements 
of the text. 

We are told, however, that a very small public would interest 
itself in Shakespeare’s plays if they were robbed of scenic upholstery 
and spectacular display. It may be admitted that the public to 
which Shakespeare in his purity makes appeal is not large enough 
to command continuous runs of plays for many months, or even. 
weeks. But long runs of a single play of Shakespeare bring more evil 
than good in their train. They develop in even the most efficient 
acting a soulless mechanism. The literary beauty of the text is oblite- 
rated by repetition from the actors’ minds. Unostentatious mounting 
of the Shakespearean plays may possibly fail to ‘ please the million,’ it 
may be ‘ caviare to the general,’ but it ought not to be impossible for 
the manager, who by comparatively inexpensive settings is able at short 
intervals to produce a succession of Shakespeare’s plays, to attract, 
under suitable conditions, a small but sufficient support from the intel- 
ligent section of playgoers. 

The practical manager, who naturally seeks pecuniary profit from 
his ventures, replies that these proposals are counsels of perfection 
and these anticipations wild and fantastic dreams. But has the 
commercial success attending the spectacular production of Shake- 
speare been so conspicuous as to put summarily out of court on the 
purely commercial ground the method of simplicity? More than 
forty years ago, between 1851 and 1859, Charles Kean, who may be 
regarded as the founder of the modern spectacular system, though it 
has been enormously developed since his day, strenuously endeavoured 
by prodigal display to make the production of Shakespeare an enter- 
prise of profit. The scheme proved pecuniarily disastrous. 

Sir Henry Irving, the greatest of our actors and stage-managers, 
who has in many regards conferred incalculable benefits on the theatre- 
going public and on the theatrical profession, has given the spectacular 
and scenic system every advantage that it could derive from munificent 
expenditure, and he can justly claim a far finer artistic sentiment and 
a far higher histrionic capacity than Charles Kean possessed. Yet Sir 
Henry Irving recently announced that he lost on his Shakespearean 
productions a hundred thousand pounds. Sir Henry added: 

The enormous cost of a Shakespearean production on the liberal and elaborate 
scale which the public is now accustomed to expect makes it almost impossible for 
any manager—I don’t care who it is—to pursue a continuous policy of Shake- 
speare for many years with any hope of profit in the long run. 


In face of this authoritative pronouncement, it must be conceded 
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that the spectacular system has been given every chance of succeeding 
of late years, and has been, from the commercial point of view, a 
failure. Meanwhile the simple method of Shakespearean production 
has been given no serious chance at all, and the anticipation of its 
pecuniary failure has not been put to any practical test. The last 
time that it was put to a practical test it did not fail. Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells gave, under well-considered conditions, the simple 
method a trial, and the prophets of evil, who were no greater strangers 
to his generation than they are to our own, were themselves confuted 
by his experience. 

On the 27th of May 1844 Phelps and Mrs. Warner reopened 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre ‘in the hope,’ they wrote in an unassuming 
address, ‘of eventually rendering it what a theatre ought to be, 
a place for justly representing the works of our great dramatic 
poets.’ This hope they fully realised. The first play that they pro- 
duced was Macbeth. Phelps continued to control the theatre for more 
than eighteen years, and during that period he produced, together 
with many other English plays of classical repute, no fewer than thirty- 
one of the thirty-seven great dramas that came from Shakespeare’s pen. 
In his first season, besides Macbeth, he set forth Hamlet, King John, 
Henry VIII, Merchant of Venice, Othello, and Richard III. To 
these he added in the course of his second season Julius Cesar, King 
Lear, and Winter’s Tale. Henry VI, part I, Measure for Measure, 
Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest followed in his third season ; 
As You Like It, Cymbeline, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Twelfth 
Night in his fourth. Each succeeding season saw further additions 
to the Shakespearean repertory. No long continuous run of any 
one piece was permitted by the rules of the rlayhouse. The 
programme was constantly changed; the scenic appliances were 
simple, adequate and inexpensive; the supernumerary staff was 
restricted to the smallest practicable number. For every thousand 
pounds that Charles Kean laid out at the Princess’s Theatre on 
scenery and other expenses of production, Phelps in his most ornate 
revivals spent less than a fourth of that sum. For the pounds spent 
by managers on more recent revivals Phelps would have spent only as 
many shillings. In the result Phelps reaped from the profits of his 
efforts a handsome unencumbered income. During the same period 
Charles Kean grew more and more deeply involved in oppressive 
debt, and at a later date Sir Henry Irving made over to the public a 
hundred thousand pounds above his receipts. Why, then, should 
not Phelps’s encouraging experiment be made again ?? 

* It is just to notice the efforts to produce Shakespearean drama worthily which 
were made by Charles Alexander Calvert at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, between 
1864 and 1874. Calvert, who was a warm admirer of Phelps, attempted to blend 
Phelps’s method with Charles Kean’s, and bestowed great scenic elaboration on the 


production of at least eight plays of Shakespeare. Financially the speculation saw 
every vicissitude, and Calvert’s experience may be quoted in support of the view that 
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But if scenery in Shakespearean productions is relegated to its 
proper place in the background of the stage, it is necessary that the 
acting, from top to bottom of the cast, shall be more efficient than 
that which is commonly associated with spectacular representations. 
There the attention of the spectator is largely absorbed by the triumphs 
of the scene-painter and machinist, of the costumier and the 
musicians ; the actor often eludes notice altogether. Macready, whose 
theatrical career was long anterior to the spectacular period of 
Shakespearean representation, has left on record a deliberate opinion 
of Charles Kean’s spectacular methods at the Princess’s Theatre in 
their relation to the histrionic art. Macready’s verdict is in some degree 
of universal application. ‘ The production of the Shakespearean plays 
at the Princess’s Theatre,’ the great actor wrote to Lady Pollock on 
the Ist of May 1859, rendered the spoken text ‘more like a running 
commentary on the spectacles exhibited than the scenic arrangements 
an illustration of the text.’ No criticism could define more con- 
vincingly the evil worked by spectacle on the actor. Acting can 
be, and commonly tends to be, the most mechanical of physical 
exercises. The actor is often a mere automaton who repeats night 
after night the same unimpressive trick of voice, eye, and gesture. 
His defects of understanding miay be comparatively unobtrusive in 
a spectacular display, where he is liable to escape censure by escaping 
observation ; but the long runs which scenic excess brings in its 
train accentuate the mechanical actor’s imperfections and diminish 
his opportunities of remedying them. On the other hand, acting can 
rise under opposite conditions into the noblest ofthearts. The great 
actor relies for genuine success on no mere gesticulatory mechanism. 
Imaginative insight, passion, the gift of oratory, grace and dignity of 
movement and bearing, perfect command of the voice in the whole 
gamut ofits inflections are the constituent qualities of true histrionic 
capacity. In no drama are these qualities more necessary, or ampler 
opportunities offered for their use, than in the plays of Shakespeare. 
Not only in the leading réles of his masterpieces but in the sub- 
ordinate parts throughout the range of his work the highest abilities 
of the actor can find some scope for employment. It is therefore 
indispensable that the standard of Shakespearean acting should always 


a return to Phelps’s method is financially safer than a return to Charles Kean’s. More 
recently the Elizabethan Stage Society has endeavoured to produce, with a simplicity 
which errs on the side of severity, many plays of Shakespeare and other literary 
dramas. But the Society’s work is done privately, and has not at present invited any 
genuine test of publicity. The recent representation by the Society of Richard IJ, 
in which Mr. Granville Barker played the King with great charm and judgment, 
showed the fascination that a competent rendering of Shakespeare’s text exerts, even 
in the total absence of scenery, over an audience of suitable temper. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Benson, who, after a long career in the provinces, is to tempt fortune in 
London next February with an extended series of Shakespearean performances on the 
simple model, may justify the hopes of his supporters, and prove more effectually than 
argument the reasonableness of reviving Phelps’s scheme. 
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be maintained at the highest level, and scenic excess, with its insepar- 
able tendency to long runs, is to be deplored on no ground more 
seriously than on the ground that it tends to encourage the main- 
tenance of the level of acting at something far below the highest. Phelps 
was keenly alive to this peril, and his best energies were devoted 
to training his actors and actresses for all the réles in the cast. Actors 
and actresses who have the dignity of their profession at heart must 
welcome the revival of a system which alone guarantees their talent 
due recognition, and ensures for incompetence the scorn that befits it. 

Foreign experience tells in favour of the contention that, if 
Shakespeare’s plays are to be honoured on the modern stage as they 
deserve, they must be freed of the existing incubus of scenic machinery. 
French acting has always won and deserved admiration. There is 
no doubt that one cause of its permanently high repute is the 
absolute divorce in the French theatre between drama and spectacle. 
Moliére stands to French literature in the same relation as Shake- 
speare stands to English literature. Moliére’s plays are constantly 
acted in French theatres with a scenic austerity which is unknown to 
the humblest of our theatres. A French audience would regard it as 
sacrilege to convert a comedy of Moliére into a spectacle. The 
French people are commonly credited with a love of ornament and 
display to which the English people are assumed to be strangers, but 
their treatment of Moliére is convincing proof that their artistic 
sense is ultimately truer than our own. 

The mode of producing Shakespeare on the stage in Germany 
supplies an argument to the same effect. In Berlin and Vienna and 
in all the chief towns of German-speaking Europe Shakespeare’s plays 
are produced constantly and in all their variety under conditions 
which are directly antithetical to those prevailing in the West-end 
theatres of London. Twenty-eight of Shakespeare’s thirty-seven 
plays figure in the répertoires of the most respected companies of 
German-speaking actors. A few years ago I was in the Burg- 
Theater in Vienna on a Sunday night—the night on which the great 
working population of Vienna chiefly take their amusement, as in 
this country it is chiefly taken by the great working population on 
Saturday night. The Burg-Theater in Vienna is one of the largest 
theatres in the world. It resembles Drury Lane Theatre or Covent 
Garden Opera-house. On the occasion of my visit the play produced 
was Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. The house was crowded 
in every part. The scenic arrangements were simple and unobtru- 
sive, but were well calculated to suggest the Oriental atmosphere of 
the plot. There was no music before the performance, or during 
the intervals between the acts, or as an accompaniment to great 
speeches in the progress of the play. There was no making love, 
nor any dying to slow music, although the stage directions were 
followed scrupulously, and the song ‘Come, thou Monarch of the 
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Wild,’ was sung to music in the drinking scene on board Pompey’s 
galley, and there were the appointed flourishes of trumpets and 
drums. The acting was competent, though not of the highest calibre. 
The character in the cast of whom I have the most distinct recollec- 
tion was Enobarbus, the level-headed and straight-hitting critic of 
the action—a comparatively subordinate part, which was filled by 
one of the most distinguished actors of the Viennese stage. He 
fitted his part with telling accuracy. The whole piece was listened 
to with breathless interest, and, although the performance lasted 
nearly five hours, no sign of impatience manifested itself at any 
point. This was no exceptional experience at the Burg-Theater. 
Plays of Shakespeare are acted there repeatedly—on an average 
twice a week—and, I am credibly informed, with identical results to 
those of which I was an eye-witness. 

It cannot be flattering to our self-esteem that the Austrian 
people should show a greater and a wiser appreciation of the 
theatrical capacities of Shakespeare’s masterpieces than we who 
are Shakespeare’s ‘countrymen and the most direct and rightful 
heirs of his glorious achievements. How is the disturbing fact 
to be accounted for? Is it possible that it is attributable to 
some decay in us of the imagination—to a growing slowness on 
our part to appreciate works of imagination? When one reflects 
on the simple mechanical contrivances which satisfied the theatrical 
audiences not only of Shakespeare’s own day, but of the last 
century, during which Shakespeare was repeatedly performed ; when 
one compares the simplicity of scenic mechanism in the past with 
its complexity at the moment, one is brought to the conclusion that 
the imagination of the theatre-going public is in our own time not 
what it was of old. The play alone was then ‘ the thing ;’ now ‘the 
thing,’ it seems, is something outside the play—namely, the painted 
scene and the costume. Garrick played Macbeth in an ordinary 
Court suit of his own era. The habiliments proper to Celtic 
monarchs of the eleventh century were left to be supplied by the 
imagination of the spectators, and, although no realistic ‘effects’ 
helped the play forward, the attention of the audience was never 
known to stray. In Shakespeare’s time boys took the part of women, 
and how characters like Lady Macbeth and Desdemona were ade- 
quately rendered by beardless youths beggars belief. But the fact 
that renderings under such conditions proved popular and satis- 
factory seems convincing testimony, not to the ability of the boys— 
the nature of boys is a pretty permanent factor in human society— 
but to the superior imaginative faculty of adult playgoers in whom, 
as in Garrick’s day, the needful dramatic illusion was far more easily 
evoked than it is evoked nowadays. 

This is not an exhilarating conclusion. But less exhilarating is 
the endeavour that has recently been made by a theatrical manager 
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and actor to prove that Shakespeare himself would have appreciated 
the modern developments of the scenic art. His line of argument 
suggests that the lack of imagination of which I have been speaking 
is as marked on the actor’s side of the footlights as on the 
spectator’s. The well-known chorus before the first act of Henry V 
is quoted by the modern actor and manager as evidence that Shake- 
speare wished his plays to be, in journalistic dialect, ‘magnificently 
staged.’ The familiar lines run : 


O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object: can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 

Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts, 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder ; 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth. 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour glass. 


There is, in my opinion, no strict relevance in these lines to the 
question at issue whether Shakespeare’s work should be treated on 
the stage as drama or spectacle, but, as far as it indirectly touches 
the question, it tells peremptorily against the pretensions of 
spectacle. Shakespeare, in this splendid prelude to his play of 
Henry V, appeals to his audience to bring to the observation of his 
play their highest powers of imagination so that full justice may 
be done to a mighty theme. The topic is not the contemporary 
defects of scenic appliances, but the essential limits and defects of 
all scenic and dramatic representation. The dramatist reminds 
us that it is not life itself in all its movement and action that can be 
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represented on the stage, especially life’s movement and action in their 
most glorious manifestations. The obvious conditions of space do 
not allow ‘two mighty monarchies ’ literally to be confined within the 
walls of a theatre. The obvious conditions of time cannot turn ‘the 
accomplishments of many years into an hour glass.’ Those who read 
into these words any regret on Shakespeare’s part that his plays 
were in his own day inadequately upholstered in the theatre, or 
would have us believe that modern upholstery and spectacular 
machinery do them the justice that was denied to them in his life- 
time, assume the hopeless position of affirming that the theatre 
has now conquered all ordinary conditions of time and space, that a 
modern playhouse can actually hold the ‘vasty fields of France,’ 
and that within its walls ‘two mighty monarchies’ can, if the 
manager so will it, actually be confined. We know this to be im- 
possible. Shakespeare, in the majesty of his eloquence, bids us bear 
in mind that the dramatist’s words can do no more than suggest 
the things he would have the audience see and understand ; the 
actors aid the suggestion according to their ability. But Shakespeare 
finally admonishes us that the illusion of the drama can only be 
complete in the theatre by the working of the ‘imaginary forces’ 
of the spectators. It is needful for them to ‘make imaginary 
puissance.’ It is their ‘thoughts’ that ‘must deck’ the kings of 
the stage. The poet modestly underestimated the supreme force of 
his own imagination when giving these warnings to his hearers. 
But they are warnings of universal application. Such a prelude 
as the chorus before Henry V would be pertinent to every stage 
performance of any age or country, whether the spectacular machinery 
were of royal magnificence or of poverty-stricken squalor. 

If all the artistic genius in the world and all the treasure in the 
Bank of England were placed at the command of the theatrical 
manager in order to enable him to produce a play on his stage 
worthily from his own scenic point of view, it would not even then be 
eitber superfluous or impertinent for the actor to adjure the audience 
to piece out his own ‘imperfections’ and the ‘imperfections’ of the 
scenery with their ‘thoughts’ or imagination. 

The only conditions under which Shakespeare’s adjuration 
would be superfluous or impertinent would be in the presentment 
in the theatre of some circumscribed incident in life capable of so 
literal a rendering as to leave no room for any make-believe or 
illusion at all. The wholly unintellectual playgoer, to whom Shake- 
speare will never really prove attractive in any guise, has little 
or no imagination to exercise, and he only enjoys a performance in 
the theatre when little or no demand is made on the exercise of 
that faculty. The groundlings, said Shakespeare, ‘are capable of 

[appreciating | nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise.’ They 
would be hugely delighted nowadays with a scene in which two 
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real omnibuses or tramcars, with live horses and genuine officials and 
passengers, raced uproariously across the stage. That is realism in 
its nakedness ; that is realism reduced to its first principles ; and, how- 
ever speciously beautiful realistic ‘ effects’ may become, they will 
always tend, if the predilections of the groundlings sway theatrical 
policy, to realism of the primal type. 

The deliberate seeking after realism is thus antagonistic to the 
ultimate law of dramatic art. In the case of great plays the dramatic 
representation is most successful from the genuinely artistic point of 
view—which is the only point of view worthy of discussion—when 
the true dramatic illusion is produced by simple and unpretending 
scenic appliances, in which the inevitable ‘ imperfections’ are supplied 
by the ‘ thoughts’ or imagination of the spectators. 

Lovers of Shakespeare should lose no opportunity of urging 
the cause of simplicity in the production of the plays of Shakespeare. 
Practical common sense, practical considerations of a pecuniary kind 
teach us that it is only by the adoption of simple methods of produc- 
tion that we can hope to have Shakespeare represented in our 
theatres constantly and in all his variety. Until Shakespeare is 
represented constantly and in his variety, the spiritual and intellectual 
enlightenment that his achievement offers to Englishmen will remain 
wholly inaccessible to the majority who do not read him, and will be 


only in part at the command of the few who do. Nay, more: until 
Shakespeare is represented on the stage constantly and in his variety, 
Englishmen are liable to the imputation not merely of failing in the 
homage due to the greatest of their countrymen, but of falling short 
of their neighbours in Germany and Austria in the capacity of 
appreciating supremely great imaginative literature. 


Sipney LEF 
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Thursday, the 30th of November.—A year ago London—and, indeed, 
the whole country—resounded with the fame and the glory of the. 
Sirdar. He had so much of praise in those days that he cannot 
complain if the triumphant conclusion of the conquest of the Soudan 
has passed almost unnoticed. Men’s thoughts are in South Africa, 
and the fickle public has neither attention nor enthusiasm to spare at 
this moment for events on the Nile. The foreign press, however, has 
not been slow to recognise the importance of the victory secured last 
week, when the forces of Mahdism were finally destroyed. The 
breaking up of the last Dervish army, and the death of the Khalifa, 
are more important than men appear to realise. So long as the 
Khalifa remained alive, and in command of a not inconsiderable 
body of adherents, our hold upon the Soudan must always have been 
an uncertain one. There was great uneasiness at Cairo three 
weeks ago, after the failure of the Sirdar’s expedition against the 
Dervishes. That expedition revealed the fact that the Khalifa still 
had a larger following than was generally supposed after the fall of 
Omdurman. It was further known that his emissaries were 
preaching sedition on the east as well as the west of the Nile, and 
it was rightly felt that, until he had been crushed, our position in 
the Soudan could not be regarded as altogether satisfactory. The 
news of Sir Francis Wingate’s brilliant and final victory has, 
consequently, been received with greater elation by statesmen than 
by the general public. That victory was a blow struck not only at 
Mahdism but at anti-English intrigues which have been, of late, too 
active for our comfort. It has strengthened our position not only in 
Egypt but in the East generally, and may be regarded as the 
crowning mercy of the long campaign of the Soudan. 

Friday, the 1st of December.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Leicester yesterday—delivered at an informal luncheon of Liberal 
Unionists—has filled the politicians and journalists with amazement. 
To have a Colonial Minister getting up and talking jauntily of a ‘ New 
Triple Alliance’—between England, America and Germany, towit—is 
enough to make diplomatists of the old school shiver down to their 
heels. But when, to complete his reversal of the ordinary traditions 
of statesmanship, the same Minister in the same speech gives a 
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forcible warning to another country to ‘ mend its manners’ if it does 
not desire to face ‘serious consequences,’ men are forced to ask them- 
selves whether the speech is meant as a serious and epoch-making 
declaration of a policy to be carried out at all costs, or whether it is 
merely a characteristic example of a rhetorical style that has heretofore 
been more in favour at Birmingham than in Downing Street. It must 
be confessed that the Times has ample justification for the mildrebuke 
which it administers to the Colonial Secretary, whose indiscretion in 
talking about ‘alliances’ with countries who would only become our 
allies on impossible conditions is not a light one. As for the 
minatory tone that Mr. Chamberlain has adopted towards France, it 
is hardly calculated to remove the distrust that he has inspired even 
among those Frenchmen who are most friendly towards this country. 
There is natural indignation among all classes of Englishmen over 
the outrageous insult offered by an obscure Parisian caricaturist to 
the Queen ; but most persons will prefer Lord Charles Beresford’s 
method of dealing with this incident to Mr. Chamberlain’s. Itis no 
doubt a great thing to have the energy, the determination, and the 
remarkable debating ability of Mr. Chamberlain. These qualities 
have already carried him far, and may possibly carry him further 
still. But their accompanying defects are unquestionably rather 
serious. I found the other day in a pigeon-holein my deska letter dated 
the 7th of November, 1897, the existence of which I had forgotten. 
The writer is a member of the present Cape Ministry. In this 
letter, written more than two years ago, the South African statesman 
remarks upon the fact that the Transvaal is ‘still the storm centre,’ 
denounces in strenuous language the ‘ corruption, ignorant folly, and 
maladministration ’ of President Kruger, and finishes with the declara- 
tion that ‘the only thing that can save Kruger is any interference 
on Chamberlain’s part,’ the Colonial Secretary being so universally 
distrusted that if he were to attempt to meddle with the President 
of the Transvaal all Boerdom would instantly be united in defence of 
the latter. This wasatolerably accurate forecast of what has actually 
happened. Englishmen do not accuse Mr. Chamberlain of having 
originated those designs on the part of certain of Mr. Kruger’s 
adherents which have brought about the present war ; but undoubt- 
edly the dangers of the situation were aggravated, and the chances of 
peace from the first made less hopeful, by the fact that the Colonial 
Secretary had succeeded in making the whole Afrikander population 
regard him with suspicion. It would be something more than 
unfortunate, it would be a hideous national calamity, if the 
suspicions which he has similarly aroused against himself in France 
were to affect the relations of the two countries. Yet if any more 
speeches like that of yesterday are to be made the relations between 
France and England will certainly become critical. 

Saturday, the 2nd of December.—What is happening to the 
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newspaper press of England? For the second time within a week 
it is announced that the editor of a London daily has felt himself 
compelled to resign his position because of the differences between 
himself and the proprietors of his paper on the question of the 
South African war. The net result of the changes that have taken 
place in the editorship of the Daily Chronicle and of the Echo is 
that there are only two daily papers Jeft in London that may be 
said to take an independent view of affairs in connection with the 
Transvaal. This surely is very bad not only for the public but for 
the proprietors of the journals which have changed sides in this 
summary fashion. The British press is nothing if it is not repre- 
sentative. ‘We are not cotton-spinners all,’ sang Tennyson, in 
the midst of a former outburst of warlike fever. It is perfectly 
true; but, on the other hand, we are not all Jingoes, nor are we all 
convinced that our diplomacy has been faultless and our policy 
invariably sound in our dealings with President Kruger and South 
African affairs. Yet if we were to judge merely by the London press as 
it exists to-day, we might easily come to the conclusion that there was 
absolute unanimity amongst us on these points. Heaven help us if 
the English press should ever become a mere capitalist-ridden insti- 
tution. Heaven help not only the press but the country if inde- 
pendence of opinion and honest frankness of expression should come 
to be treated as a crime punishable by expulsion from office. For my 
part I must humbly confess that I derive greater pleasure and en- 
lightenment from reading the views of journalists with whom I do 
not wholly agree than from the study of opinions that are akin to my 
own. It is possibly for this very reason that I, and many others with 
me, regret the sudden closure which has been imposed upon the 
Daily Chronicle. 

Monday, the 4th of December.—It would be strange, indeed, if 
Mr. Chamberlain of all men in the world were to be the cause of any 
change in the friendly relations which have prevailed of late between 
this country and the United States. Yetif we were to judge only by 
the New York telegrams in the Times and some other papers this 
morning, it would seem that this was not unlikely to be the effect of 
the Leicester indiscretion. Even the robust self-confidence of the 
Colonial Secretary must quail before the extraordinary outburst of 
hostile criticism which his speech has evoked on the other side of the 
Atlantic. His friends in America are either silent or treat him with 
that cruel cynicism which distinguishes the New York correspondent 
of the Times. As for the opinion of France and Germany, it is 
only slightly less hostile than that of the United States. Yet the 
Observer informed us yesterday that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
intended as ‘a bid for the premiership’! It is difficult to believe 
it. Asa matter of fact, the speech has done much to destroy, even 
among the admirers of his South African policy, the confidence 
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that a large section of the publicreposedin him. Thedistrust which 
foreigners and his political opponents have felt regarding the Colonial 
Secretary has now spread to the ranks of his political associates. 

Thursday, the 7th of December.—The voice of the grumbler is at 
last making itself heard. There has been wonderfully little, so far 
during the course of the war, of the fault-finding which the Briton 
regards as one of his inalienable privileges. The tide of enthusiasm, 
Jingoism, call it what you will, has run so high during the last few 
weeks that it has drowned criticism even when directed to obvious 
defects. But now, when the secrecy which marks the preparations of 
General Buller and the rigid censorship maintained over the telegrams 
of the newspaper correspondents leave us with leisure to think of 
subsidiary matters, the amateur critic has found his opportunity. In 
the Times of this morning we have a scarcely-veiled attack upon the 
strategy that has characterised the war up to the present point. It 
is not to be denied that to the outsider that strategy seems to be very 
crude. The 7imes bluntly declares that it has chiefly consisted ‘ in 
hurling British troops at the front of a strong position crowded with 
invisible foes.’ This is a fairly accurate description of nearly all the 
serious engagements that have, so far, been fought during the cam- 
paign. It is conspicuously true of the desperate fight at the Modder 
River, where Lord Methuen’s force had to depend, first upon the 
sheer pluck of the fighting men, and next upon the efficiency of the 
artillery for its success in a critical battle. Certainly, neither at the 
Modder River nor anywhere else, so far as we have been permitted 
to learn, has the valour of our troops been aided by that higher 
strategy which is sometimes more useful even than the stubborn 
courage of the British soldier. 

Clearly, we have entered upon the second period of the war, 
that in which criticism begins to develop itself after the first flush 
of high and optimistic enthusiasm. Something, however, must 
be allowed for the fact that we are passing through a period of 
suspense, the strain of which is beginning to tell upon most persons, 
and more particularly upon those who have something more than a 
mere patriotic interest in the progress of our army. One can hardly 
wonder that the women and men who follow the slow progress of our 
columns, with their hearts throbbing with anxiety for the safety of 
their own husbands and sons, should begin to feel the burden of 
suspense almost too heavy to be borne. The wonder, indeed, is that 
amid all this deadly fear for the dear ones of many households there 
should be so much of an almost stoical calm and self-restraint. We 
still ‘dine out,’ as we did in the days of unruffled peace ; but every- 
body knows what is the one topic that sooner or later absorbs all 
others at the dinner-table. Even the fiasco of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
last speech ceases to interest those who are thinking of relatives of 
their own at this very moment, perhaps, engaged in deadly combat 
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at Ladysmith or Kimberley. No one desires to hasten unduly the 
movements of General Buller, and he enjoys as fully as he ever did 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. But the knowledge that 
the time of suspense is almost ended, and that in a few days we shall 
have decisive news from two at least of our armies in the field, is 
welcome to many a heart sorely tried by the inevitable period of 
waiting. 

It is not from the newspapers that one learns, in these days of an 
imperious militarism, when it may almost be said that the press 
speaks for one side only, the truth as to feeling in the country. I 
have talked much to shrewd observers of the course of popular 
feeling as to the real opinion of the public on the subject of the. 
war. I gather that everywhere, alike in town and in country, the 
overwhelming majority stands by the exeéutive in the struggle in 
which the nation is now engaged. But there is still a minority, 
not strong in numbers, but unquestionably strong in pertinacity and 
resolution, that looks upon the war with abhorrence, and that 
maintains just as stoutly as Mr. Bright did in the Crimean days that 
it is a war which ought never to have been begun. Unaffected by 
the accumulating evidence in favour of the existence of a settled 
determination on the part of the. Boers to oust Great Britain from 
her position in South Africa and to secure the predominance of the 
Afrikander ‘nation,’ this minority regards the war as having been 
made almost wantonly by the present Government and, above all, by 
the Colonial Secretary. For the moment this dissentient feeling is 
too weak to make itself distinctly audible in the press or on the 
platform ; but no one who attempts to convey a true picture of the 
times in which we are living can deny that it exists. Two months 
ago I expressed my conviction that the new phase in our political 
history upon which we entered with the outbreak of this war would 
have very grave consequences so far as the future of parties was 
concerned. I can see no reason for modifying this opinion. Whilst 
all but a handful of the Conservative party, and a large majority of 
Liberals, have agreed to sink controversial questions whilst the storm 
of battle rages in South Africa, a resolute minority, composed chiefly, 
though not exclusively, of Liberals and Radicals, maintains its 
opposition to the whole policy of the Government with a tenacity 
almost as remarkable as that which our soldiers displayed when they 
scaled the heights of Dundee or refused to be denied in their dash 
upon the Boer position on the Modder. For the present this 
minority is powerless. But it will make itself heard in the not- 
distant future, and the fortunes of one at least of the great political 
parties will be affected by the efforts that it will make, 

Saturday, the 9th of December.—Lord Salisbury’s return to the 
active duties of his office has been hailed with universal satisfaction, 
as well as by a warm outburst of personal sympathy in which his 
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opponents share as fully as his political supporters. It was certainly 
time that the Cabinet should meet again under the presidency of its 
chief. The anxiety regarding military affairs has not diminished 
during the last few days, and the voice of criticism swells louder than 
ever in private; but for the moment it has apparently been checked 
in the newspapers—another proof, if proof were needed, of the extent 
to which the military chiefs command the situation. Apart from 
any question of the war, however, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
had enough to engage their attention yesterday. The unhappy 
effects of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech are still being seen in all 
quarters. The frigid tone of President McKinley’s references to 
this country have been recognised universally on the Continent as 
due to his resentment of the ineptitude of the Colonial Secretary, 
and foreign commentators upon English affairs are more pronounced 
than ever in their hostility to the policy which Mr. Chamberlain is 
supposed to personify. The secrets of Cabinets are not matters into 
which the outsider can pry. There has been much gossip and a very 
free speculation as to what happened in Downing Street yesterday. 
But nobody really knows anything. One can only speculate upon 
the nature of the meeting between the Colonial Secretary and his 
colleagues, whom, at a critical moment in the history of their 
country, he has embarrassed so gravely. The Times this morning 
has rallied to the defence of the Leicester orator. Virtually it 
defends him on the ground that, whatever may be his indiscretions 
in general politics, he is an excellent Colonial Secretary, and has 
made himself highly popular in Natal. Is it possible that this is a 
gentle intimation that for the future Mr. Chamberlain will be invited 
to confine himself to the work of his own department, and to leave 
untouched those more serious topics of general foreign policy among 
which he has of late roamed so freely and with so strange a bold- 
ness? It is not impossible that the leading article, though ostensibly 
a defence of the culprit, is an intimation of the sentence passed upon 
him by his suffering colleagues. 

Monday, the 11th of December.—The news of General Gatacre’s 
repulse is as unexpected as it is disappointing. The air has been full 
of criticisms of the generals in the field; but, among military men 
at all events, great confidence was felt in Sir William Gatacre, whose 
brilliant record of service is certainly calculated to commend him to 
public esteem. It was known last night that fighting was proceed- 
ing in different directions, and everybody had been cheered by the 
account of Sir William Hunter’s smart success at Ladysmith. This 
morning men turned eagerly to the newspapers, only to find that 
we had again met with a reverse due to a faulty reconnaissance and a 
consequent surprise. It says a good deal for the self-control of our 
race that this melancholy news has been received quietly; but day 
by day the feeling with regard to the errors committed in connection 
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with the campaign grows stronger, and however brilliant may be the 
victories ultimately achieved these early mishaps will certainly not 
escape discussion when the time for criticism arrives. 

Tuesday, the 12th of December.—It is not only the weather, 
miserable though that is, that is responsible for the well-nigh 
universal depression prevailing to-day. The progress of military 
events in South Africa is not satisfactory. To the impatient and the 
thoughtless, indeed, it seems to be something worse than merely 
unsatisfactory, and our newspapers are only giving voice to a wide- 
spread feeling when they venture to murmur gently over the delay 
in Buller’s advance upon Ladysmith. Fortunately General Buller is 
not a man to be hurried by outside pressure into any rash measures. 
His whole reputation is at stake, to say nothing of South Africa, and 
he will only strike when he feels that he can do so with effect. But 
the chronicler of affairs cannot ignore the fact that a wave of de- 
pression is passing over the country just now, and that from the 
heights of exultation a large portion of the public seems to have 
fallen into the opposite extreme. It may all be changed in a 
moment by a success at Ladysmith, and it is difficult even now to 
find any real reason for the present reaction; but it is a significant 
fact that some of those who were most confident of a speedy and 
triumphant termination to the war when it first began are those who 
now take the gloomiest view of the future. ‘It will last for a year 
yet’ is now the verdict pronounced by men who talked glibly two 
months ago of Sir Redvers Buller’s Christmas being spent at Pretoria. 
If one could only hope that these persons would profit by the lesson 
they have received during the past two months, we might feel that 
our misfortunes had not been wholly without good fruit. 

Wednesday, the 13th of December.—To-day another blow has 
fallen, and it is no light one. The repulse of Lord Methuen in his 
attack upon the Boer position, although it has not been, like the 
affair at Stormberg, a partial rout, is extremely serious. The 
impression made by this renewed disaster upon the fickle public can 
hardly be described. I spoke yesterday of the depression which 
seemed to prevail, even among those who have hitherto been opti- 
mistic regarding the war. The effect of the new blow falling upon 
them whilst they are in this mood can be conceived. Gloomy faces 
and pessimistic utterances are to be encountered everywhere, and, as 
is usually the case, it is those who were lately most sanguine who 
are now most depressed. Those who see only the dark side ignore 
the fact that the repulse of Lord Methuen has been sustained in an 
attack upon an entrenched position of the most formidable character. 
Our men failed to carry the heights where the enemy had entrenched 
themselves simply because the position was too strong for them— 
and, if too strong for them, too strong for any troops in the world. 
No sensible man can feel sorry to observe the gravity which 
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marks public opinion in this great crisis. It is, at least, a thousand 
times better than the shouting and the whooping of six weeks ago, 
and the vulgar jubilation of our yellow journals over victories which 
had still to be achieved. Even those of us who think that the 
present depression is not wholly justified cannot regret the change 
which has come over the public mind. As a rule, one is glad to 
see, our reverses are borne with becoming dignity. It is only here 
and there that some foolish speech is made. Two such speeches we 
have had this week, and both have proceeded, curiously enough, 
from members of the House of Lords. Lord Durham’s severe criticism 
of General Gatacre has been generally regretted. It was, to say the 
least, an error of judgment on the part of the speaker. Much more 
severe must be the condemnation of the speech of Lord Heneage, in 
which he not only attacked Mr. Schreiner with a rudeness hardly to 
be expected from a man in his position, but thought fit to include in 
his attack a distinguished English officer who still wears the Queen’s 
uniform, and whose loyalty is not less beyond :suspicion than his 
courage. Ifthe speech of Lord Heneage had been delivered by a 
music-hall Jingo, it might have been regarded as a not unnatural 
outburst of irritation on the part of one who had lost the little self- 
control he ever possessed. But it is a more serious thing when such 
a speech is uttered by one who is not only a peer but an ex-Minister 
of the Crown. Happily, these outbursts of unreason are still rare. 
One can imagine the tone in which the Continental press will 
comment upon to-day’s news. The defeat of Sir William Gatacre’s 
force has sent a current of delight through almost every capital in 
Europe. The exultation of the foreigner over British defeats is not 
a matter that greatly troubles the Englishman, but it would be idle 
to ignore the fact that British prestige has suffered greatly during 
the last two months; and prestige, however hateful it may seem to 
members of the peace-at-any-price party, is one of the most valuable 
assets ofanation. We may rest assured that the difficulties which beset 
us at many different points in the field of foreign politics are not 
likely to be lessened by this diminution of our prestige. Perhaps 
this fact may open the eyes of our Jingo journalists to some of the 
risks which a great Empire runs when it enters upon a serious 
military expedition. Hitherto they have seen only the picturesque 
side of war—the waving of banners over fields on which our arms 
havetriumphed. It was this side alone which they presented to their 
readers during the long period of difficult negotiations that preceded 
hostilities. - Possibly they may begin now to realise the fact that there 
is another side to war, and that, even when a resort to it has become 
inevitable, the wise man never allows himself to forget the alternative 
to a successful campaign, and the consequences which it must bring 
in its train. At all events, we are now in a position that will afford 
our Jingo journalists, as well as all other classes of Englishmen, the 
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opportunity of showing that the manhood of our race has not 
degenerated. 

A friend of mine, who, like everybody else in these days, is a 
diligent student of the newspapers, makes bitter complaint of the 
way in which the war news is presented in most journals. The 
news, as we know, is very meagre. Either because of the severity of 
the censorship, or for some other reason, we have an entire absence 
of the brilliant descriptive writing we have been accustomed to get 
in former campaigns. The descriptive element is supplied, indeed, 
by the sub-editors with their sensational head-lines and inflammatory 
placards. But to atone for the paucity of the actual news the 
papers print the same story again and again, told almost in the same 
words, till one is bewildered to know what it actually is that one is 
reading. My friend believes, and I agree with him, that a journal 
which avoided this redundancy, this sickening repetition of the same 
story, would secure a wider popularity than those newspapers which 
seem anxious to fill as many columns as possible with accounts that 
tell us nothing new. 

Thursday, the 14th of December.—The shadow of death lies 
heavy on the land to-day. The list of casualties in Methuen’s force, 
though hardly heavier than had been anticipated, is terrible in its 
length and in the number of well-known names that it contains. 
Whilst there is grief in many a household, those whose thresholds 
have escaped the visit of the Destroyer are filled with sorrow for the 
sufferers. But, apart from this natural mourning for the dead and 
the bereaved, there is no change in the situation. The comments of 
the press on the repulse of Lord Methuen are not unworthy of the 
country and the occasion. On all sides it is acknowledged that defeat 
only makes it more necessary to put forth increased exertions, and 
the news that fresh troops are forthwith to be sent to South Africa is 
received with satisfaction. It is only here and there that some 
blatant Jingo journal forgets the dictates of good taste. One of 
these prints pours contempt upon the meeting of the National 
Liperal Federation yesterday, and jeers at the notion of any inquiry 
being made into the reason for the unreadiness of the Government 
for a struggle which its chief members declare to have been 
inevitable. One might have thought that the Ministerial press 
without exception would have joined in the tributes paid by 
the leading organs of the party to the moderation and patriotism 
which were conspicuously displayed at Manchester yesterday. The 
case would, I am afraid, have been different if a Liberal Government 
had been in office just now. We should probably have seen some of 
our ‘patriotic’ prints clamouring for an assault in force upon 
Downing Street. But the St. James’s Gazetle and less important 
critics of the Opposition make a mistake if they imagine that the 
feeling with regard to the inadequate preparations for the war 
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is confined to Liberals. It is expressed even more strongly by 
Ministerialists than by members of the Opposition, and there can be 
no doubt that it will find free utterance on both sides of the House 
when Parliament meets. 

Of course the panic-mongers are not idle at this moment. It’ 
would be strange if they were, seeing how they are stimulated by the 
placards of the evening papers, which are more anxious to excel each 
other in sensationalism than to think of truth or decency. The 
idea that we may have a rising in India on our hands at the same 
time as the Boer war seems to have caught the fancy of these 
quidnunes. It was talked about in the clubs last night, and it has 
found its way into the press to-day. There does not seem to be 
the slightest foundation for the story. I have spoken already of the 
serious effect which loss of prestige must have upon an Empire like 
ours ; but there is no need to exaggerate even that danger. Grave 
as the position is at present, the disposition of the most clear- 
sighted critics is to regard the worst as being now over—always 
supposing that Buller is not entrapped before relieving Ladysmith. 

Friday, the 15th of December.—There was a sudden but illusory 
outburst of sunshine yesterday afternoon when the rumours spread 
everywhere of the relief of Ladysmith and a great victory gained by 
General Buller over the Boers. That it should have been believed 
at all on such slender foundation as was alleged for it is perhaps the 
best evidence of the nerve tension which prevailed universally after 
the publication of the terrible death list of the gallant Black Watch. 
To-day one or two even of our graver newspapers betray the exis- 
tence of the same state of mind by a touch or two of something like 
hysteria in their leading articles. But happily these cases are 
exceptional, and both journalists and politicians are facing the 
prospect, as the general public undoubtedly does, with resolute 
hearts. 

Saturday, the 16th of December.—That which all regarded as 
impossible, and which nevertheless all men feared, has happened ; 
and our first news of Buller’s advance towards Ladysmith is the 
announcement of a grave reverse. The news, which reached the 
War Office late last evening, was kept back from the general public 
until this morning, when it brought sudden consternation into every 
household. Now, indeed, we are brought face to face with the 
realities of this great war, and the time for testing in good earnest 
the temper of our race has come. How shall we stand the test ? 
If one may judge after the experiences of this day of gloom and 
sadness, the moral fibre of the Briton has not been seriously disturbed 
even by an event that, from the political if not from the military 
point of view, is nothing less than a catastrophe. The newspapers 
naturally cannot refrain from criticism on the tactics of our generals, 
and even those who are least prone to cavil point to the extraordinary 
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fact that thrice within a single week great British forces have 
allowed themselves to be surprised by the enemy. The Stock 
Exchange has indulged in its favourite debauch of a panic— 
‘There are no such fools as Consols!’—and has again given proof 
of the fact that the gentlemen of Capel Court have the nerves 
of spinsters in the days of Sir Charles Grandison. But, apart 
from these inevitable incidents, there is only to be seen amid the 
universal gloom a fixed determination to complete the task we 
have undertaken. Finished it must be, and finished to our satisfac- 
tion, or—delenda est Carthago ! 

This is clearly the mood of the country; and it will not even 
allow itself to be diverted from its purpose by the temptation to 
arraign either soldiers or politicians who have incurred its displeasure. 
Herein it shows the spirit which has made us what we are, and 
whilst this spirit is maintained we can remain undisturbed by the 
jeers of critics abroad, undismayed even by the efforts of the 
American Congressman who has chosen to formulate a censure upon 
us for the ‘inhuman manner’ in which we are conducting this cam- 
paign. It is a moment big with the destiny of the Empire; for there 
are storm clouds gathering in more quarters than one, and our 
enemies and friends alike seem to be regarding the progress of the 
struggle with eyes that glisten with the light of greed. But so far 
as one fallible writer can judge the feelings of those with whom he 
has been brought in contact, the deep-lying sentiment that possesses 
all hearts is a determination to go on to the end, without flinching 
or halting. 

Monday, the 18th of December.—The country awoke this morning 
to learn that Ministers had at last made up their minds to face a 
situation in which, not merely our position in South Africa, but our 
place as one of the great empires of the world is at stake. Yesterday 
in every direction the current of opinion was running fiercely against 
those who have been responsible for the series of political and military 
events which have culminated in the disaster on the Tugela. But 
there was at the same time a resolute determination, even among 
those opponents of the present Administration who occupy the fore- 
most places in the public eye to do nothing that could in any degree 
lessen the stern resolution with which the country is preparing to 
carry out the new and heavy task imposed upon it. The time for an 
inquiry into the origin of the fatal misconception of the Boer strength 
which has prevailed in Downing Street has not yet arrived ; though 
in presence of the story freely repeated that the Government had the 
fullest information from the Intelligence Department of the state of 
the Boer armaments, and from Sir William Butler of the strength of 
the forces that would be required to meet them, it is difficult to see 
how such an inquiry can be avoided. But this is for the moment a 
secondary matter. For the present the determination of the country 
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is to stand by the Government in the measures they may adopt for 
carrying the English flag successfully through the grave crisis in 
which we are now involved. There is no feeling of panic among the 
general public; there is no outburst of hysterical fury against the 
Executive. An eminent politician yesterday expressed to me his 
belief that there are not ten men in London who, when looking at the 
situation, think of mere party interests. Already this attitude is 
attracting the attention and the admiration of our most censorious 
foreign critics. It is an attitude worthy of the traditions and the 
spirit of our race. 

But the news of to-day is distinctly startling, and would almost 
seem to suggest that if there is no panic in the streets there has 
been something not unlike it in the Council Chamber. Certainly 
Ministers have not erred on the side of insufficiency in the steps 
announced to-day. Not only are they meeting the situation in 
South Africa by summoning all the remaining Reserves, and putting 
Militia, Yeomanry, and even Volunteers into active service, but they 
have taken the strong measure of placing Lord Roberts in supreme 
command at the Cape, with Lord Kitchener as chief of his staff. The 
public applauds all this show of vigour heartily ; but there are some 
who think that Sir Redvers Buller’s repulse was not of such a character 
as to demand his virtual supersession ; whilst there are many who 
feel that Lord Roberts, who has been so cruelly smitten by the death 
of his only son, has reached an age when service in a field so novel 
to him as that of South Africa becomes too severe a burden. It 
would have been better, these critics say, if a sweeping change was 
to be made, to have given the chief command to Lord Kitchener at 
once. However, these criticisms and suggestions attract but little 
attention. The great fact is that the Government, following the 
nation, is putting forth all its strength in order to retrieve past 
blunders and insure the successful accomplishment of its task. The 
events of the past few days, culminating with the announcement 
of this morning, have at last brought home to everybody the truth 
that an empire cannot be run ‘ upon the cheap’ so far as its military 
forces are concerned. Never again will a Ministry dare to expose 
the country to the perils by which we are now confronted. That 
which consoles us to-day is the fact that the English people do not 
seem to have lost the high courage and the imperial temper of their 
race. Whilst these possessions remain to us we need not quail, 
even in presence of such a tempest as that which has now burst over 
our heads. One notable feature in the situation is the fact that the 
only suggestions of surrender come from abroad. And what is more 
noticeable still is that these suggestions, whether they are made by 
our unfriendly critics in Paris or by professed friends in New York, 
are treated with silent contempt. 

Rumonur is, of course, busy, as it always is at such times. One 
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hears stories of the manner in which Sir William Butler’s grave 
warnings as to what a war with the Transvaal must mean were 
treated by the men who believed that it was a game of bluff in 
which we were engaged with President Kruger. They are stories of 
which we shall hear more at some future day. There are other 
stories, some of which have found their way into print, of impending 
changes in the Ministry. For the present any change would be 
manifestly impossible. It would be too open a confession of impo- 
tence on the part of a Government backed by the strongest Parlia- 
mentary majority of recent times. More important than all the 
gossip of the clubs is the fact, not to be disputed, that the English 
people have shown again, as they showed in 1857, that they can 
face disaster without flinching. After all the pawns are sometimes 
fashioned of better metal than the knights and castles of the game. 
The pawns, the Volunteers and Yeomanry and humble Reserve men 
who are rushing to the help of their country, are of more interest 
to-day than the Ministers in their chairs in Downing Street. 
Wednesday, the 20th of December.—It would be false to pretend 
that there is any perceptible relief from the depression that has 
weighed since Saturday last upon the heart of the nation, except, 
indeed, that relief which comes from the forming of a settled resolve, 
and from the action consequent uponit. The response of the country 
to the appeal of Ministers has been instantaneous and remarkable. 
Apparently the greater part of our Volunteer army is ready to go to the 
front forthwith, and patriotic enthusiasm everywhere runs high. But 
even more important than the enrolment of Volunteer battalions for 
service with the Line in South Africa is the formation of a strong 
mounted force, drawn from our Yeomanry and from qualified Volun- 
teers. I have had within the last two days the opportunity of hearing 
botha distinguished Minister, and an equally distinguished ex-Minister 
give their opinion as to the lesson taught by our defeats in Natal 
and Cape Colony. They spoke independently at different times and 
places, but their words were almost absolutely identical. ‘This war 
has proved that mounted infantry is the arm of the future.’ Mounted 
infantry we are now, at last, to obtain in something like sufficient 
strength not only from this country, but from our colonies. There 
is no feeling of despair, or of anything approaching to despair, in 
the public mind, and the way in which the nation is now putting 
forth its strength, not only serves to give fresh courage at home, but 
distinctly raises our prestige in the eyes of the world. The real 
tragedy of the struggle so far is the revelation of the fact that our 
preparations for the war have, in some respects, been almost 
grotesquely inadequate. I think the saddest paragraph that has 
yet appeared in the war news in any newspaper is one written by 
the special correspondent of the Times at Ladysmith. In describing 
the situation there, the correspondent says: ‘We have 36 guns 
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of the best-manned artillery in the world, but, at the very outside, 
however well-served our guns may be, they have not an effective 
range above 4,500 yards. Against this the Boers have brought into 
the field guns fitted with the latest telescopic sights, and having a 
range of 7,000 to 8,000 yards. However devotedly our gunners 
may manceuvre their weapons, they cannot dislodge an enemy in 
action against them whom they cannot see.’ There is no need for a 
word of comment upon this terribly explicit statement, but the day 
will come when the country will ask who it is that is responsible for 
such a state of things. 

Saturday, the 23rd of December.—The conviction that for some 
time to come nothing of importance is likely to happen at the seat 
of war is steadily gaining ground. No renewal of offensive operations 
on a large scale will take place until the new Commander-in-Chief 
has arrived upon the scene. For the present, therefore, there is a 
lull in the war news, and the public has leisure to discuss the 
situation as it appears from different points of view. The scene at 
the departure of Lord Roberts this morning proves that the popular 
enthusiasm, if anything, runs higher than at the outset of the war ; 
whilst the presence of all classes for enrolment in one or other of the 
voluntary corps shows no sign of abatement. The newspapers are 
still querulous against those whom they wish to make responsible 
for our military shortcomings. Unluckily they strike at random, and 
select their victims merely in accordance with the personal prejudices 
of each particular journalist. It is more important to observe that 
the more level-headed Continental cities are now doing something to 
allay the storm of Anglophobia, and are pointing to certain facts 
which many writers in this country seem to have forgotten. These 
are the complete failure of the Boers in offensive operations, the 
certainty that their resources are slowly being exhausted, and the 
practically illimitable force which lies behind the British generals in 
the field. Time is on our side, and a resolute perseverance is all 
that is needed to bring about a successful issue. 

The death of the Duke of Westminster removes one of the most 
notable figures in English society. There never was a duke who 
sought more anxiously to do his duty in the position to which he 
had been called than the Duke of Westminster. He worked as hard 
in the discharge of that duty as any professional man in large 
practice. Not a strong man intellectually, he was kind of heart and 
simple of nature. From the social point of view he was the man 
who had ten talents, and who strove to make good use of each of 
them. That is why he will be missed in so many different and 
apparently conflicting spheres. As one of the great landlords of 
London, he was an important factor in the corporate life of the 
metropolis. 

Christmas Day.—The sun is shining upon London to-day, after 
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a week of unrelieved gloom, but it shines on clouded hearts. In 
every church and every home there is the prevailing sense of the 
awful contrast between this festival of peace and the struggle in 
which the hopes and fortunes of the nation are involved. This is to 
be the dark Christmastide with which the century closes, just as the 
Christmas of 1857 was the darkest season of its middle period. One 
does not care to dwell at such a time upon the smaller incongruities 
of the hour—upon the controversy raging in the Times as to the 
appointment of a day of ‘national humiliation,’ or the disturbance 
at St. James’s Hall yesterday when the preacher defended the war 
amid the protesting clamour of some of his congregation, or even 
the efforts of the minor poets to deepen our gloom by their exercises 
in verse. That which all the younger people among us seem to 
recognise is the fact that this is to them a unique Christmastide. 
There is something almost pathetic in the eager inquiries addressed 
by them to their seniors as to whether ‘ it was like this’ during the 
years of the Mutiny and the war in the Crimea. It was, indeed, 
‘like this’ at both those epochs, like in the universal sadness and 
mourning, and even more painfully like in the recognition of the 
characteristic blundering which seems to be the inevitable prelude to 
every great effort that we put forth as a nation. 

But amid the gloom and genuine distress, it is only here and 
there that the voice either of panic or of pessimism makes itself 
heard. We have passed through a month of disaster. Our brave 
troops have made no progress in the task assigned to them. But 
they have kept the enemy at bay, have foiled the Boer plan of 
campaign, and with their best blood have attested their devotion to 
their country. Our generals have had to experience the fickleness 
of public favour, and have been subjected to censures for the most 
part undeserved ; but they have kept their heads, and are doing their 
duty as manfully in ill-fortune as in good. Our politicians—but 
here it is better to pause. Certainly our ruling powers have never 
been happy during this month, either in such utterances as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s deliverance at Leicester or in the proof they have 
afforded of their failure to comprehend the realities of the task they 
have undertaken. Abroad one looks in vain for any friends on this 
side of the Atlantic. We are standing to-day with our backs to the 
wall, as our fathers did a hundred years ago. But unmistakably, 
amid all the depression that weighs upon us, we recognise what mis- 
fortune has done for us, and feel the manhood of our race stirring 
afresh in our veins. Our young men, aye and those who are no 
longer young, are throwing aside both work and pleasure in answer 
to the call of duty. No one thinks of surrender, or even of tem- 
porising with the dangers of the moment. Most indeed seem to be 
only too eager for the fray. Whatever may be the rights or wrongs 
of the old, old wranglings of four months ago, there is but one side 
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of the quarrel visible to us now. We have to fight forthe deliverance 
of our soil from the foot of the invader, for our supremacy in South 
Africa, and for our Empire throughout the world. The Christmas of 1899 
will attract the attention of the historians in days far distant from ours, 
when all the actors now moving on the stage have vanished from it. 
The world will know thenthat in this fateful year Great Britain passed 
through the sorest crisis in her history which this century has 
witnessed. Men will speak with wonder of that uprising of the 
British people, not only at home but throughout the world, which 
we are witnessing to-day. And they will puzzle themselves with vain 
surmisings as to what Englishmen really felt as they passed through 
this season of bitterness and peril. Perhaps, as yet, we hardly 
recognise the gravity of the crisis ; perhaps, also, we do not recognise 
the greatness of the efforts which are being put forth to meet it, not 
merely by soldiers and Ministers, but by the nation as a whole. Too 
many seem only to perceive the gloom that surrounds us. To those 
who take the larger view, however, the prospect this Christmas Day 
is not wholly dark, but even, as are the skies above us, bright, if it 
be only with the prophetic lustre of a winter’s sunshine. 


Wemyss ReIp. 
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